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Art. L—THE COMMERCIAL RIGHTS OF NEUTRAL 
NATIONS.* 


The “ Commercial rights of Neutral Nations,’ — the subject of our re- 
marks at this time, are founded on the Law of Nations, itself, the result of 
the civilization of modern times. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
system which we style the Law of Nations is not Law, as this word is un- 
derstood, when applied to the internal regulations of a country. It does not 
emanate from superior authority, for independent nations, however variant in 
magnitude, wealth, or power, acknowledge no superior; nor is its infrac- 
tion, like that of the civil regulations of government, visited by a fixed or 
determinate punishment, which law-writers term, the sanction. Doubtless 
a violation of the Laws of Nations subjects the wrong-doer to such penalty 
as the injured may choose, and be able to inflict ; but there is not, nor of ne- 
-essity can there be, any common arbiter of causes, with authority to deter- 
mine national questions, and power to carry its determinations into effect. 
These rules.are rather certain propositions of public justice, certain maxims 
embodying acknowledged stticiaien which the experience and accumula- 
ted wisdom of ages have collected, and which rest on the foundation, less im- 
palpable than might, at first, be supposed, of the common conscience and 
moral sense of civilized man. 

This system, which modifies the intercourse of nations in peace, and 
limits the severity of their hostilities in war, may be claimed as the proudest 
achievements of modern civilization. It may temper the involuntary hu- 
miliation with which we contemplate the fragments of Grecian genius, which 
have survived to us through two thousand years, and which, in the graceful 
arts— in poetry —in rhetoric —in philosophy, defy our rivalry, while 
they excite our wonder, — to reflect that this astonishing people, in humani- 
ty, in public justice, in common national honesty, were scarcely superior to 
the barbarians by whom they were surrounded. Piracy, avowed and prac- 
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tised by the most polished republics; the received opinion that a State was; 
bound to no duties, where no treaty existed; the unquestionable right to put 
prisoners to death, or reduce them, and their wives and children, to perpetual 
slavery, do not more attest the absence of public law than the career of their 
great conqueror. Sparkles of generosity and magnanimity could not but ap- 
pear inthe noble nature and dazzling genius of Alexander; but, throughout 
the wonderful course of this hero-boy, it seems never to have been dreamed 
of to inquire whether any cause of war existed against the nations whom he 
subdued; and, when weeping on the banks of the Hydaspes over the lassi- 
tude of his armies, a doubt of his right to devastate countries, whose names 
had never reached his distant Macedon, seems never to have suggested it- 
self to the mind of the pupil of Aristotle. 

In the successors to the fame and power of Greece, some ideas of regular 
public law may be observed, and appear to have been more congenial to the 
sober mind and graver dignity of Rome. But the end and object of the 
Romans were foreign warfare; and in the accomplishment of their destiny, 
cunning interpretation of treaties, sophistical evasions of compacts, cruel rules 
of war, and haughty triumphs, seem the attendants of their legions in their 
steady progress in the conquest of the world. And when the tide, at length, 
became recedent, and the God that had so long proudly extended the boun- 
daries ofthe republic, commenced retreating, in the reign of Adrian, all law, 
all humanity, and all civilization, gradually corrupted and circumscribed, 
were irretrievably overwhelmed in the ruins of the Empire. 

While the resuscitation and gradual improvement of Christian Europe, 
from the long continued debasement which ensued on the fall of Rome, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting and instructive portion of history, never, on 
the other hand, did the world present so dreary and hopeless a prospect as 
during the earlier halfof the period of time designated as the dark ages. 
The state of society (if it deserve the name) differed from that of primeval 
barbarism, as the decrepitude of age from the weakness of infancy. It was 
not unformed, but decayed; not merely imbecile, but worn out. The noble 
lauguage of Rome became corrupted into numerous and barbarous dialects, 
which the slow operation of centuries was required to form, again, into the 
mellifluous languages of Southern Europe. The libraries, formed with such 
difficulty and labor before the invention of printing, were irretrievably scat- 
tered by barbarian soldiery; while isolated manuscripts, containing, perhaps, 
the lost treasures of Cicero or Tacitus, were erased to make room for some 
monkish legend, at once fabulous, yet destitute of fancy. The rulers of the 
earth, even the illustrious one of France, who, in his character and the ex- 
tent of his conquests, affords the best parallel to Napoleon, were unable to 
write their names. The Roman civil law, probably the noblest monument 
of human genius, and raised by the accumulated labors of a thousand years, 
gave place to absolute anarchy, except so far as the stern maxims of the 
feudal system intervened, by which the barbarians of the North were gar- 
risoned, as it were, in the countries they had subdued, and secured in the h- 
centious privileges of a military aristocracy. The destruction of trade — of 
manufactures — of almost every useful art; the degradation of agriculture 
to the feeble and unskilful labors of predial slavery; the depravation of 
morals, the indifference to faith, and the grossness of manners, during the 
8th, 9th, 10th and 11th centuries, seemed to indicate that the empire of Chaos 
and Old Night were returning to cover the earth. Yet a philosophic obser- 
ver, if we can imagine such a one to have existed during these times, might 
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still have perceived, under all these disheartening appearances, that absolute 
death, yet, was not, and that the pulse, though fluttering and low, still beat, 
and vitality had not entirely fled from the aspect of Europe. 

So complicate and inextricably interlaced are the relations of all human 
events, and so feeble and limited the powers we bring to their examination, 
that we can scarcely designate, with confidence, the primary cause of the 
simplest transaction of individual life. How difficult, then, the task to pro- 
nounce the distant causes, by which government, and law, and order, and 
art, and science, were remtroduced among the kingdoms of Europe! Of 
all the causes, which have been pointed out by the historian, I have always 
been most impressed by the operation of two, which I the more readil 
mention as most directly connected with the creation of public law. I md 
lude to the influence of Commerce, and of THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
CuHivaLry. 

It is not my purpose, or part, to dwell on the usual effects of commerce 
in exciting industry, and producing wealth ; stimulating the rude inhabitants 
of uncivilized countries, by precious luxuries before unknown, and by wants, 
though, in themselves, possibly selfish or frivolous, yet introducing civiliza- 
tion among nations, and rendering the earth fruitful of its produce. Neither 
is this the occasion to describe the early manufacture and trade of Flanders 
— causes mutually acting and reacting upon each other — nor the emigra- 
tion of the Flemish artizans into England, and their encouragement by the 
wisdom of the 3d Edward, conduct far more useful and more entitled to his 
subjects’ gratitude, than his barren laurels at Cressy and Poictiers. Equally 
striking, but beyond our plan, was the rise and confederacy in the 12th and 
13th centuries, of the free Hanseatic towns, by which, in an age of barba- 
rism, wealth, and civil right, and orderly government, and republican liberty, 
were planted, never utterly to fail, along the bleak and stormy shores of the 
Baltic: while on the Mediterranean commenced, still earlier, the more 
splendid career of the Italian Commercial Republics — Amalfi — Pisa — 
Genoa, and Venice — holding, for a long time, the gates of the “ gorgeous 
East,” and sole access to the wealth of “* Ormus and of Ind,” and forming, 
in their rise and decline, more than any other portion, the romance of 
History. 

The inference, it is our design to draw from the fact of such extended com- 
merce, is, that it must have tended, beyond any other cause, to the creation 
and general recognition of principles of justice and universal law. Com- 
merce implies a jealous observance of rights of property. Commerce, be- 
tween different nations, implies a reference to established customs, obedience 
to acknowledged tribunals, and the discrimination of the principles of natural 
justice. And so, what we could thus preliminarily suppose, we find con- 


firmed by actual history. The word stranger, in modern Europe, ceased to ~~ 


be identical in meaning, as it had been in Latin, with the word enemy. The 
shipwrecked mariner remained no longer beyond the protection of the law, 
and his goods ceased to be permitted objects of confiscation and plunder. And 
community of interests, and increasing appreciation of the blessings of trade, 
Jead rapidly to the circumscription and final extinction of ocean piracy. 
While commerce was thus aiding the civilizing process in maritime 
countries, where trade could penetrate, the interior of the continent was 
benignly affected by the institutions of chivalry, commencing with Charle- 
magne and his paladins, nor ceasing till the discovery of gunpowder, and the 
inventions ofmodern science had destroyed the importance of individual valor. 
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Without minutely pointing out the features ofthis extraordinary system, we 
may remark, that it banished treachery, the universal vice of barbarism, and 
restored fidelity to engagements, which had sunk amid the corruptions, and 
wily intrigues, and mendacities ofthe Lower Empire. It induced courtesy to 
the enemy in the field, and humanity and generosity to the prisoners after 
battle. Well may history love to linger over the knights of the 14th cen- 
tury —over the Du Gnesclins of France—and the Chandos and Black 
Prince of England; for by their conduct was war moderated in its terrors; 
and virtues, which antiquity but imperfectly knew — deep devotion — polish- 
ed deference to the sex—candor, and modesty, and courtesy, and fidelity, 
became, for a long period, the distinguishing qualities of the European gen- 
tlemen! The deeper researches are made into this system, the greater be- 
comes our admiration. A celebrated writer of the present day, of unsur- 
passed learning, and in the interest of liberty, can find nothing but unmixed 
good in the consequences of these Institutions. The lamentations of Burke 
over their fall are scarcely extravagant; and if it be true that “ Cervantes 
laughed Spain's chivalry away,” it remains a question of doubtful solution, 
whether his inimitable writings have done more good, or harm; and whe- 
ther more pleasure or pain have been caused by the perusal of Don Quixote. 

These two great causes have always appeared to me the primary motive 
powers, whence arose the movement of modern resuscitation. Other 
secondary causes, to which writers have attached importance, obviously 
proceeded from one or both of the antecedents we have mentioned ; and none 
more evidently than the elevation and freedom ofthe female sex, which forms 
the peculiar feature of modern manners. This can not be so well explained 
as in the language of the profound and eloquent historian to whom I have 
already aliuded. 

“ In a rude state of manners, in all ages, woman has not full scope to dis- 
play those fascinating graces by which nature has designed to counter- 
balance the strength and energy of man. But as a taste for the more 
elegant enjoyment of wealth arises, a taste to which it is always her policy 
and her delight to nourish, she obtains an ascendancy, at first, in the light- 
er hours, and from thence in the serious occupations of life. She chases 
or brings into subjection the god of wine, and calls in the aid of divinities 
more propitious to her ambition. The love of becoming ornaments is not 
to be regarded in the light of vanity; it is rather an instinct, which wo- 
man has received from Nature, to give effect to those charms that are her 
defence; and when commerce began to minister to the wants of luxury, 
the rich furs of the north, the gay silks of Asia, the wrought gold of do- 
mestic manufacture, illumine the halls of Chivalry, and cast, as if by the 
spell of enchantment, that ineffable grace over beauty, which the choice 
and arrangement of dress are calculated to bestow.” 

Having thus imperfectly alluded to the rise of modern civilization, I shall 
not pursue its majestic progress to its present splendors; and I will only al- 
lude to its wonderful discoveries and inventions, its arts and sciences, as 
causing a permanent distinction in the intercourse of nations, unknown to 
antiquity, by the immense superiority they have conferred, in war, on a 
civilized over a barbarian nation. There is no passage of history more 
deeply interesting then the effort of Archimedes, in the siege of Syracuse, 
to repel the Roman army. His burning the Roman gallies with his sun- 
glasses, and lifting them in the air with his levers and pullies, were the un- 
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successful, because premature, struggle of science with mere physical 
strength. It occurred some centuries too soon. 

The difference between the civilized nations of antiquity, and their bar- 
barian opponents, though decisive in favor of the phalanx and the legion, 
was yet too slight to afford that confidence of power, which gives scope to 
the exercise of magnanimity and mercy. But, in modern times, the dis- 
covery of an obscure chemist, or alchemist, with the accumulated inventions 
of his successors, the art of fortification, and of attack, and, more than this, the 
concentrated art and science exhibited in naval architecture, and navigation, 
have placed, between civilized and barbarous people, a dis inction as w ide 
as separates untutored man from the beast of the forest, whom his intellect 
enables him to subdue. 

It was under the increasing operation of such influences, as have been 
most imperfectly alluded to, that the modern cornmunity of Christian nations 
reached the commencement of the Seventeenth Century, under forms and 
maxims of government, varying in degree, rather than essence, from those 
now existing, and observing, in their international intercourse, practices and 
rules, which the present times do not entirely reject. But they were not 
governed by any precise and definite system, or, indeed, by any system 
whatever ; and vagueness and obscurity covered the Law of Nations, which 
it required some mighty genius, like Bacon and Newton, to dispel and con- 
trol. Such intellect was found in one, whom it was the glory of Holland to 
produce, and her shame to persecute —in Hugo Grotius, — whose charac- 
ter is thus given by Sir James McIntosh, who, in depicting another, was 
unconsciously, but not maccurately, describing himself: —“ Grotius com- 
bined the discharge of the most important duties of active and public life, 
with the attainment of that exact and various learning, which is the por- 
tion only of the recluse student. He was distinguished as an advocate and 
a magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works on the law of his 
own country; he was almost equally celebrated as an historian, a scholar, 
a poet, and a divine ; a disinterested statesman, a philosophical ‘lawyer: a 
patriot, who united moderation with firmness; and a theologian, who was 
taught candor by his learnmg. Unmerited exile did not damp his pa- 
triotism ; the bitterness of controversy did not extinguish his charity. In 
times of the most furious civil and religious faction, he preserved his 
name unspotted, and knew how to reconcile fidelity to his own party, with 
moderation towards his opponents.” 

The great work of Grotius, — his treatise on the Law of War and Peace, 
— should be read, not merely by every lawyer or statesman, but by every 
philosophic student, who would mark the epochs of the human mind, or ex- 
amine those primary works of genius, which have apparently changed the 
destiny of man. The modern reader will be surprised to find in this cele- 
brated work, as, indeed, in the more celebrated treatises of Bacon, many ex- 
aminations of doctrines, which, to him, are perfectly plain, many elaborate 
discussions of rules and theories, which he receives, at once, as acknow- 
ledged truths. Let it be remembered that Bacon and Grotius were the 
pioneers of modern science; that we criticise their works with aids them- 
selves have furnished; and thatto undervalue the hardihood of genius that 
led them, in the unknown regions of mind, to conquer prejudice and de- 
velop truth, is as if, amid the luxuries and comforts of our ¢ ities, we lessen- 
ed the merit of the early settler, who encountered, unshielded, the severity of 
the elements, and with his unaided right arm subdued the forest and its ten- 
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ants. Nor will the modern reader be less surprised by the quotations and 
authorities with which Grotius supports his positions. He invokes the aid, 
not of lawyers or civilians, but of orators and historians, dramatists and 
poets. 

Yet how beautifully philosophic was this invocation! In enforcing a 
rule, for the government of all, he shows that what many men of different 
professons, at different times, in different countries, unanimously affirm to 
be true and right, is, with propriety, to be acknowledged by all. In his 
labors you are reminded of the ingenious allegory, which represents truth 
given, originally, to man, as a perfect statue, but broken by his violence, 
and scattered in pieces over the earth. It was the part of Grotius to collect 
the precious fragments from various regions, and to reinstate the goddess on 
her crystal pedestal, in originai symmetry and beauty. 

This rapid, though most imperfect glance, at the origin of the Law of Na- 
tions, has encroached so much upon the time allotted to the consideration of 
neutral rights; a subject on which volomes, I might add, libraries, have 
been written by modern diplomatists, that I can do no more than touch on 
the subject to which I am about to advert. I shall address myself, therefore, 
but to one proposition, and limit myself, in it, to a summary history and ex- 
plication of its nature and condition. 

In the discussions that have taken place between neutral and belligerent 
nations, the former have insisted on the following propositions : 

1. That free ships make free goods, thereby meaning, in the words of one 
of the writers, that the flag of a neutral vessel is inviolable as the veil of a 
vestal virgin, and absolutely forbids the examination of a belligerent cruizer. 

2. Which isa corollary from the preceding, that neutrals have a right to 
trade from port to port, from colony to colony, and from the colonies to the 
mother country of belligerents, without being liable to search or deten- 
tion, except for articles contraband of war, such as arms, ammunition, and, 
perhaps, naval stores. 

The affirmative of these propositions have been maintained by the weaker 
maritime nations, by argument and arms, while the converse has been claim- 
ed, and with varied success, supported by the great naval power, which, 
from the time of Oliver Cromwell to the present day, has been paramount 
on the ocean. 

The state of the question may be thus further explained. It was formerly, 
and, to a great degree, still is, the practice of European nations, owning 
colonies, to permit them, in time of peace, to trade only with the mother 
country, for the double purpose of supplying a market for the commodities 
of the mother country, and of furnishing, to the mother country, the peculiar 
commodities ofthe colonies. Such was the policy of England herself, and 
of France, and Denmark, and Sweden, and Holland, and Spain. But when 
hostilities broke out between any of the latter nations and England, they 
generally resulted in such entire predominance of the English fleets, that all 
direct trade between the mother country and the colony was annihilated. 
in such case, it has been the policy ofthe feebler maritime powers, to throw 
open, during war, their colonies to the trade of the world, that neutral vessels 
might supply their place, and carry to them the colonial produce, which 
their own vessels were prevented from carrying by the predominating force 
of the enemy. 

Hence have arisen endless discussions, with much apparent reason on both 
sides, between England, always contending for the sternest rules of naval 
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war, and the neutral powers, like Russia, Denmark, and the United States, 
supporting the interests of peace. Say the English: —“ We are at war 
with France — we have the right to possess ourselves of places belonging 
to France. By our decided superiority at sea, we do this with the French 
colonies, which depend on foreign supplics. ‘These we can cut off, unless 
you neutrals step in, and safe from our seizure, under your pacific flag, 
engross the trade with the colonies. ‘This you will not do in peace, for the 
mother country would not let you. She permits it now, to escape from the 
effect of owr victories. We will not permit you to injure us, and strengthen 
our adversary; and we deprive you of no privilege, since till we had driven 
the enemy from his monopoly, you were not allowed by him to share it.” 
This is, in a nut-shell, the argument of England, and it certainly is 
not destitute of plausibility. 

But the Russian, or the American, neutral replies: — “ Every independ- 
ent nation has a right to trade with all that choose to trade with them, and 
no third party has a right to limit this freedom of intercourse. We admit 
we have no right to carry arms or ammunition to your encmy, because like- 
ly to be employed immediately to your prejudice; nor can we enter a block- 
aded port, as we may thereby immediately defeat an expensive and laborious 
measure of hostility. But a trade with your enemy in sugar, cotton, hard- 
ware, or wines, does you no injury, except by promoting the general wel- 
fare of the enemies’ country; and the stoppage of this trade will injure us, 
out of all proportion, more than its going on will injure you. You wish to 
injure us, that France may be hampered in her finances, and the spirits of 
your sailors kept up by occasional prizes, and your commercial jealousy in- 
dulged, under the pretext of following out legitimate warfare.” 

At this stage of the controversy, England, like Jupiter in the fable, has 
generally had recourse to her thunder, and the argument between nations, 
like too many verbal disputes between individuals, has ended in blows. 

The English doctrine is known, among lawyers, as the rule of 56, hav- 
ing been promulgated in the year and war of 1756, when the French fleets 
were driven from the ocean, and Wolfe stormed the heights of Abraham, 
and the national supremacy was secured by the vigor of the elder Pitt, who, 
in the well-known language of his eulogist, with one hand smote the house 
of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England 

A second, and memorable epoch in the history of this rule of law, occur- 
red in the year 1780, when was formed the celebrated league of the North- 
erm Powers of Europe, called the “ Armed Neutrality.” The circumstan- 
ces of England were wonderfully changed. ‘The American rebellion had 
become a revolution. Burgoyne had surrendered; Clinton lay cooped up 
in New York; Cornwallis was vainly marching and countermarching in 
Carolina; Rochambeau and the French army had landed at Rhode Island ; 
and France, with Spain. having openly declared war against England, was 
contending on the ocean with her ancient rival, with equal valor, and not 
unequal success. Atthis period, Catharine Il was Empress of Russia, 
whom, with her neighbor, the great Frederick, Gibbons contrasts with the 
Bourbon kings of Spain and France, in his well-known sentence, which gave 
so much mortification to the unfortunate Louis XVI. “ A Julian or Semir- 
amis may reign in the north, while Arcadius and Honorius slumber on 
the thrones of the south.” At this time, when another great nation of the 
world is subjected to a female reign, it may be pardonable to linger a mo- 
ment over the character of Catharine. It was the remark of Napoleon that 
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female reigns were dangerous, as the government was influenced more by 
the heart of the sovereign than the head. But it may be well doubted if 
this ungallant remark is sustained by history. It was “the fatal gift 
of beauty, ” and not the diadem, that brought misery on the Egyptian 
and the Scottish queen ; and rarely, by masculine sov ereign, has the frailty of 
the heart been more restrained than by Zenobia and Elizabeth. But 
Catharine of Russia was masculine in her mind, her taste, her virtues, and 
her vices. The sanguinary violence with which she seized the sce ptre, — 

the unfaltering grasp with which she held it,— the schemes of conquest she 
partly executed, and partly left for, perhaps, her grandson Nicholas to com- 
plete, — her personal magnanimity, — her utter indifference to human car- 
nage — forma life and character foreign to her sex, and in which we see, 


” 


“‘ Much that we love, and more that we admire, and all that we abhor ! 


This sovereign will, at all events, live in the records of commercial law. 
In 1780, her minister delivered to the Courts of London and Versailles, her 
declaration, setting forth the principles of maritime freedom, to which I 
have already adverted, and accompanied it with the explicit avowal, that she 
“ had fitted out a considerable part of her naval forces, and if foreed to depart 
from the strict and iigorous neutrality, which her Imperial Majesty was 
resolved, religiously, to observe, her fleet will be ordered to act in th is ex- 
tremity, wherever her honor, interest, and necessity, should require.” To 
this declaration the king of France gave his immediate adhesion, avowing, 
what at that time was not deemed precisely accurate, that “ he had no other 
object ir the war, in which he was engaged, than his attachment to the 
principles of perfect liberty at sea.” Spain, of course, assented; and Den- 
mark and Sweden forming alliance with Russia for mutual co-operation of 
fleets, the confederacy was enabled to give irresistible force to their preten- 
sions. ‘To the action of this powerful league, the conduct of England is thus 
described by one of her writers : — “ Solitary, and abandoned by the whole 
world; struggling with a fatal schism among her own children ; opposed 
to all the greatest ‘maritime powers of Europe, to the continent of America, 
and almost to the continent of Asia; without a single ally, and before her 
ancient vigor shone out under Rodney, nothing could be more fair and 
honorable than the conduct of Great Britain.” The king of Great Britain 
declared that, “ strongly attached to her majesty of all the Russias by the 
tie of reciprocal friendship, and common interest, he had given the most 
precise orders respecting the flag of her imperial majesty, “and the com- 
merce of her subjects, according to the Law of Nations, to which he would 
adhere with the most scrupulous exactness; and that if irregularities 
should occur, the Courts of Admiralty w ould redress every hardship in 
so equitable a manner that her imperial majesty should be perfectly satis- 
fied, and acknowledge a like spirit of justice which she herself possessed.” 
The peace which followed our revolution, left the rule of ’56 in this condi- 
tion. In reading similar descriptions of England’s facing a hostile world, 
which she has often done, and which her writers love to describe, we may 
remark, that it proves, indeed, the spirit of our ancestral island, and if it 
proved any thing more than spirit, our applause would be more unmingled. 
But there has been another nation, whose hand has always been against 
every man, and every man’s hand against it, simply because Ishmael’s 
ideas of property and travellers’ rights, are similar to the regulations of the 
English code of belligerents’ privileges. 
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The third epoch of the rule of ’56 occurred in the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, when the situation of England, as to universal hostility, was, with 
the exception of America, not unlike that of 1780; and the armed neutrality 
was attempted to be renewed, but with widely dissimilar results. Napoleon, 
then First Consul, by the battle of Mare ngo, had broken up the coalition 
against France, and crushed, for a time, the | power of Austria. Paul, the Em- 
peror of Russia, in the vacillation of his later life, from the enemy had become 
the admirer of Napole on, and through his influence, on the 16th December, 
1800, anew league was formed between Russia, Sweden n, and Denmark, re- 
affirming the great principles of the armed neutrality, and reciprocally en- 
gaging ts make common cause in defending each other. It may afford 
some light to those, among us now, who suppose that Great Britain is un- 
able to undergo the expenses of a war, to remmd them that in 1801, as Mr. 
Addington, then Chancellor of the Exche quer, exhibited, the public expen- 
diture amounted to more than £68,000,000 sterling, exceeding the income 
by about £30,000,000; yet, with this immense burden, she threw down the 
gauntlet to combined Europe, and supported her maritime doctrines with a 
vigor that will be memorable in history. Perhaps naval annals record no 
events more interesting, in all its associations, than the British expedition to 
Copenhagen, in 1801. The passage of the Sound, where the commerce of 
the Baltic pays hereditary tribute to the Dane, between the picturesque and 
varied hills of Sweden, and the rich plains of Holstein —the spot which the 
genius of Shakspeare has hallowed, with the imaginary musings of the 
philosophic and melancholy Hamlet — the conduct of Nelson, commencing 
battle with a part only of the squadron — turning his blind eye to his com- 
mander’s signal of recall, and at the crisis of his fate, by heroic diplomacy, 
sealing and despatching a note to the Crown-Prince, which converted de- 
feat into victory —the noble valor of the undisciplined citizens of Copen- 
hagen, crowding to the batteries to die, by thousands, for their country and 
homes. These remembrances will throng the memory, as in the words of 
Campbell’s splendid ode, we 

“ Think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Contemporaneously with this battle was the death of the Emperor Paul, 
who was cut off by (what Tallyrand called the natural death ofa Russian 
prince) assassination, and Napoleon did not scruple to ascribe his demise to 
the machinations of England. “ Paul I.” says he, “ died on the night of the 
23d March. The English fleet passed the Sound on the 30th. History will 
unveil the connexion between these events.” 

Alexander, who succeeded on the throne of Russia, inclining to policy 
adverse to France, the Baltic confederacy was dissolved, and the English 

maritime pretensions received, in 1801, the sanction of success. 

In the fourth and last stage, under which the rule of °56 has displayed 
itself, ax in the first, the United States have been a party, and our last war 
with England is to be attributed directly to our denial of this rule of marine 
law. It will be perceived that to a nation who denies the doctrine that 
“ free ships make free goods,” or that neutrals may enjoy the colonial com- 
merce of belligerents in war, from which they are debarred in peace; the 
right of search of neutral vessels is absolutely essential. It is a nece ssary 
consequence of their primary pretensions ; and, although under certain limi- 
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tations, it has never been entirely denied by the United States, to its universal 
application, and the pretensions of England, who applied it not merely to 
the search for enemies goods, but for their native seamen in our vessels, that 
the war of 1812 is to be ascribes. : 

When, after the short peace of Amiens, the wars of Europe recommenced, 
and the death conflict between England and Napoleon ensued, which ter- 
minated only at Waterloo, the questions of colonial trade speedily engaged 
the attention of diplomatists. ‘The French fleets were almost immediately 
annihilated at Trafalgar, and all the trade which France, or the numerous 
countries in her alliance, or under her influence, could enjoy, was, through 
the utter predominance of the British navy, limited to that carried on under 
neutral flags. 

In the year 1806, a clever pamphlet was written by Mr. Stephens, an 
English lawyer, afterwards an eminent member of Parliament, entitled, 
“war in disguise,’ describing a state of commerce, natural enough, and right 
enough to our neutral feelings, but well calculated to excite the indignation 
of the English, to see that their treasure and blood had been lavished to no 
effect. France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria, (reduced to the single port 
of Trieste, and beaten down in the bloody fight of Austerlitz,) and Northern 
Germany, constituting the greater part of Europe, were all excluded by the 
English squadrons from foreign commerce; but Denmark and Prussia were 
ostensibly, and the United States of America were really, neutral; and this 
neutrality sufficed to cover the ocean with commerce, which surpassed the 
English. “ Not a single merchant ship,” says the pamphlet to which I 
have alluded, “ under a flag inimical to Great Britain, now crosses the 
equator or traverses the Atlantic. With the exception, only, of a very small 

portion of the coasting trade of our enemies, not a mercantile sail of any de- 
scription now enters, or clears, from their ports in any part of the globe, 
but under neutral colors. But enormous is the amount of the produce of 
the new world poured into the south, as well as the north, of Europe, under 
cover of the neutral flag. At Cadiz, Barcelona, and other Spanish ports, 
neutral vessels are perpetually importing the sugar of Havanna, the cocoa, 
indigo, and hides of South America; the dollars and ingots of Mexico and 
Peru; and returning with European manufactures, the rivals of our own. 
Hamburg, Altona, and Gottenburgh, are glutted with the produce of the 
West indies, and the fabrics of the East; and by the rivers and canals of 
Germany and Flanders, they are floated into the warehouses of our enemies. 
They supplant, or rival, the British planter and merchant, throughout the 

continent of Europe. They supplant even the manufactures of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Yorkshire, for the looms and forges of Germany are put 
in action by the colonial produce of our enemies. Antwerp has hecome the 
favorite haunt of the American West-Indiamen. Beyond the Atlantic, Cay- 
enne is prosperous, and the Isles of France and "*ourbon are becoming 
warehouses for the commerce of Batavia. The giy atic infancy of Cuba is 
aided in its portentous growth by boundless liberty .. trade, and the perfect 
security ofcarriage. In short, all hostile colonies, whether Dutch, Spanish, 
or French, derive, from the enmity of Great Britain, not inconvenjence, but 
advantage. Happy has it been for them, that the naval superiority of their 
enemy has been too decisive to be disputed. They may say,as Themistocles 
to his children, when enriched, during his exile, by the Persian monarch 
— ‘we should have been ruined, if we had not been undone !’” 

The author then shows that the rates of insurance, on British vessels sail- 
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ing with convoy, are four times greater than those of neutrals. While the 
latter are moreover insured at Lloyd’s Coffee-house in London, and are in- 
sured, too, even against legal captures by his majesty’s cruisers, upon which 
the author reads a moral lecture to that ‘impracticable class, the English un- 
derwriters, who, like our gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, will regard 
contracts of honor, though unsanctioned by law. 

To restrict this trade by a rigid enforcement of the rule of 56, became the 
employment of the English Court of Admiralty, over which then presided the 
celebrated Sir William Scott, the brother of Lord Chancellor Eldon. These 
brothers, sons ofa Newcastle coal-merchant, became, it is well-known, by ta- 
lent and assiduity, the most accomplished and richest lawyers of the age, and 
though plebeian in birth, effective champions of the aristocracy of England. 
But Sir William Scott is best known to us by his unremitted, though unavail- 
ing efforts, to control the neutral trade of the United States. 

There was reason enough to believe that this immense trade, of which 
we have spoken, was carrie od on, in part at least, by the concealed capital of 
the enemies’ countries. “ Merchants,” says our friend of the pamphlet 
again, ‘“ who, immediately prior to the last war, were scarcely known, even 
in the obscure sea-port towns at which they resided, have sudde nly started up 
as sole owners of great numbers of ships, and sole proprietors of rich car- 
goes, which it would have alarmed the wealthiest merchants in Europe to 
hazard, even in peaceable times. A man, who, at the breaking out of the 
war, was a petty shoemaker in a small town of East Friesland, had, at one 
time, a hundred and fifty vessels navigating, as his property, under Prussian 
colors. The cargoes of no less than five East-Indiamen, composed of the 
richest exports of Batavia, were the contemporary purchases of a single 
house at Providence, in Rhoce Island, and were all bound to that American 
port. One neutral house, inconsiderable before the war, had contracted for 
all the merchandize of the Dutch East India Company at Batavia, amount- 
ing to £1,700,000 sterling. 

The mode in which the litigation between the Courts of Admiralty and 
the neutrals grew up, and was conducted, was something in this way :— 
The English governmen’ dared not venture to exclude America, the near 
neighbor to the West Indies, from buying her necessary commodities i in the 
colonial markets of France or Spain, while shut out by law from the British 
islands. This would have been too harsh a monopoly, and instructions 
were accordingly issued to his majesty’ scruizers, “ not to seize any neutral 
vessels which should be found carrying on trade, directly, between the co- 
lonies of the enemy and the neutral country to which the vessel belonged, 
and laden with property of the inhabitants of such neutral country.” 

Again, it was never doubted that a direct trade might, by the Law of 
Nations, be carried on between America, a neutral nation, and the mother 
countries, as France and Spain, direct, if no actual blockade existed at the 
port of destination, 

American ingenuity, out of these two permitted direct trades, soon con- 
structed a circuitous trade quite as effective, and almost as convenient, as 
neutrals could desire. 

The first method of the neutrals was to clear from Havanna, or Martinique, 
for some port in the United States, and then, when examined by a British 
frigate, though laden with coffee and sugar, instead of rum or molasses, the 
ordina: y home cargo, the letter of instructions protected them from the hun- 
_ gry captors, and the vessel was allowed to proceed. Arrived at Charleston, 
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or New York, a new voyage was immediately projected. ‘The old ship pa- 
pers were given up, not a document was left disclosing the fact that the cargo 
was taken in at a colonial port; and new bills of lading, invoices, clearan- 
ces, and passports, were put on board, all importing that it had been shipped 
in America ; and the vessel sailed for Europe, to slip into the first port she 
should find unguarded. 

This practice went on very well, till a ship sailing from Havanna to 
Charleston was stopped by a British privateer, and her papers being per- 
fectly clear, was allowed to proceed. After a stay of a few days in that port 
she sailed, apparently for Hamburgh, really, perhaps, to Spain, with an en- 
tire new set of papers, but was unluckily encountered by the same privateer, 
who recognised the ship, the crew, and the cargo. The case came before 
Sir William Scott, who condemned the ship, on the ground that the voyage 
was a continuous one, and three circumstances, he said, must concur to break 
the continuity of the voyage ; — Ist, the cargo from the colony must be landed 
in the neutral country ; — 2d, the duties, on importation, must be paid ; and, 
3d, the insurance must terminate in the neutral country. 

The first requisite of the landing of the cargo, was readily complied with 
by the Americans, as the repairing of a vessel in the West India trade, in their 
own ports, either on the outward or inward voyage, was, if not necessary, 
quite advantageous and convenient. 

The second rule, as to insurance, was complied with in an equally satis- 
factory manner ; and where they had previously insured from Havanna to 


_ Hamburgh, with liberty to touch in America; they now insure for two 
| voyages, first to America, and second from America to Hamburgh. This 
| Was not only a compliance with the English rule, but it was found to be 


\ cheaper in point of premium, and John Bull’s wishes were therefore readily 
‘\ obeyed. 
' The third requisition, as to payment of duties, was equally well perform- 
ed. Our revenue laws allowed bonds for duties, on cargoes destined for re- 
éxportation, which bonds were discharged on the production of debentures, 
and other instruments, certifying the re-exportation of goods. ‘Thus the du- 
ties were paid, in the eye of the law, and Sir William Scott’s three requisites, 
s elaborately excogitated, left the neutral trade exactly as it was found. 
| In vain did the British Courts vary their decisions to meet the ever-vary- 
in'y ingenuity of the neutrals. Proteus himself never changed his form 
more rapidly, until at length the Court gave up in despair the pursuit of the 
Atnerican merchant, and the panting lawyer toiled after him in vain. The 
English government was obliged to have recourse to the sweeping tyranny 
of the orders in Council, which prohibited all trade of neutrals, and which 
may be attributed, certainly as much to the American trade, as to the Berlin 
and\Milan Decrees of Bonaparte, to which they profess to be merely retalia- 
tory, And the conclusion of the whole, was the war of 1812, in which, 
after, three years hostilities, like the last chapter of Rasselas, nothing was 
conciuded. And the rule of '56, having passed through three eventful wars, 
undejermined, remains to furnish aliment for the wire-drawn disquisitions of 
ambagsadors, and the more summary, but not always more effectual diplo- 
macy}of sailors and soldiers. 

In ascribing to such causes the last war, it might also be added, that the 
style nd temper of the negotiations must have been productive of great ex- 
acerbajion of feeling in the United States, and in reading over the corres- 

ponderjce of ministers, after more than thirty years have intervened, it is im- 
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possible not to feel admiration at the ability, and a glow of indignation at the 
spirit, with which it was conducted on the part of England. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, during the most momen- 

_tous era of our negociations, when the C hesapeake frigate was attacked by 
the Leopard, and the embargo was laid, was George Canning, whose name 
belongs to the history of the w orld, but is not favorably inscribed in our own. 
Rarely does the individual talent of an ambassador display itself under the 
most cumbrous drapery that ever enveloped the thoughts of men, I mean, 
the conventual phraseology of diplomatists. Their pompous periods, and 
swelling phrases, seem indeed invented (as one of the most eminent profes- 
sors of the art said of language in generai) to conceal their thoughts; and 
every thing vapid and dull, except the ludicrous etiquette, with which “the 
unde rsigned seize every opportunity = rene w to each other assurances of 
their much distinguished consideration.” ‘ihe pungent sarcasm and varied 
talent of the author of the Anti-Jacobin nanan those obstacles, and im- 
pressed his correspondence with the qualities of his oratory. His skillful 
statement of the question, his adroit evasion of argument, his glowing invec- 
tive against the tyranny of France, his half uttered insinuation of our co-ope- 
ration, the ingenuity of his logic, and the richness of language and illusion, 
will be perceived in his negociation as well as in his oratory; while the point 
of his wit is felt by the American reader with vexation, divided by involun- 
tary esteem for its keenness and its polish. Such, for example, was his letter 
in September, 1808, much too long to be quoted, wherein, in answer to some 
incautious remarks of Mr. Pinckney about the embargo, which, it will be re- 
membered, was intended as a measure of great severity towards England — 
he says: “His Majesty would not hesitate to contribute, in any manner in 
his power, to restore to the commerce of the United States its wonted acti- 
vity; and he would gladly facilitate the removal of the Embargo as a mea- 
sure of inconvenient restriction upon the American people.” 

The same spirit manifested itself in 1826, in his correspondence with Mr. 
Gallatin on the West India trade. 

But the wit of diplomatists should be cautiously exercised. It falls upon 
sensitive ears. And when excited nations hold parley upon real or supposed 
rights, and felt or imagined grievances, a joke has been known to cost a 
crown, or drench a country in blood. But peace to the memory of George 
Canning! — When he sunk at last, he had few sincerer mourners than in 
America. It was not to the cajoling spe eches at Live rpool i in 1824, that we 
forgave him, when he talked of England and America, “as the mother and 
daughter, ” for we remembered that under his guidance the mother had been 
buta step-dame to the offspring. It was not for the transient liberality of his 
late years that we forgave him, for we contrasted it vith a life devoted to the 
service of power. We forgave him, for the genius which led him to victory 
in the cabinet and debate -— for “his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, his 
manly courage, and all the splendors of his astonishing eloquence.’ 

Nor is our patriotic pride wounded by the reflection that the cause of our 
country was in those troubled times confided to inadequate hands. Pride 
and exultation rather wil] be excited, 2s we observe the ability and learning 
with which the arguments of peace were conducted by the same distinguished 
statesman, who also wielded, with discretion and firmness, the weapons of 
war. We are now in the position of posterity to James Madison, and ia an 
examination of his conduct, conducted in entire freedom from party spirit, we 

look in vain for the materials of the fierce hostility which were kindled 
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against hija, by some of his contemporaries. As a negotiator, he opposed 
foreign prdtension with an ingenuity, learning, and talent, which Europe ad- 
mired. Prisident of the Union, he resorted to arms, only when war became 
inevitable, \mless, in his language to Congress, we should concede that “ on 
the elemenj, which forms three fourths of the globe we inhabit, and where 
all independent nations have common rights, the American people were not 
an independent people, but colonists and vassals.” Through the war thus 
produced, hq conducted his country with external success, and with the higher 
praise, of ne\er violating in the smallest particular, the refined constitutional 
liberty of thi: source of peace. Be this his praise; and be our feelings grati- 
tude to him, 


“ The Pilot, who weathered the storm !” 
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The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated. By Grorcre Tucker, 
Professor df Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, and 
Member of |the American Philosophical Society. 


In the necesjarily brief account of this work, given in our last, we were 
unable to enter| into any examination of those points which involve the dis- 
puted questionsjof the present day. For the purpose then in hand, it was 
sufficient for us|to express general confidence in the principles of the author 
and the spirit of|his book, without foreclosing ourselves from an opportunity, 
at a subsequent jnoment, of presenting our own views upon some of the par- 
ticular proposit|ons contained in it. ‘To the end of doing this more satis- 
factorily, we haye again gone over it, and it gives us pleasure to state, 
that the second aljad more deliberate reading, has sonlionel us in the favora- 
ble opinion creat»d by the first. 

In truth, an ellsmentary work of this kind was much needed in the United 
States, where, nqtwithstanding the universally trading character of our po- 
pulation, crude tlotions upon the subject are very prevalent. The connex- 
ion between the| currency and banking, and the causes of the fluctuations 
in the circulating} medium, are very little understood; less, perhaps, than 
they would have|been, had not a large admixture of political feeling, pas- 
sion, or prejudice| taken place in every discussion respecting them, of late 

ears. The monstrous proposition of an exclusively metallic medium has 
been started by on|> class of politicians, perhaps least of all qualified to judge 
of its probable opdratiorf, with views not entirely limited to the amendment 
of the currency ; whilst another, and larger body, have confined themselves 
to a more general |ienunciation of the system of. credit, carried on in a tone 
which appears, <) calm observer, to partake quite as much of mortified 
pride as of disinter sted patriotism. The fact cannot be denied by any one, 
that the pecuniaryjaffairs of the United States have, latterly, been subjected 
to most unnatural jind excessive irregularity of impulse —and that this has 
been most sensibly the case ever since the subject has been subjected to the 
caprice of partisan|iegislation. The truth must, sooner or later, make itself 
felt, even by the oljtusest sense, that money cannot be dealt with in a manner 
at variance with tHe natural laws which regulate its movement, without pro- 
ducing public emHjurrassment. It has a force of its own which escapes the 
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power of laws. Ifa body of men could be supposed arbitrary enough to 
decree that gold and silver should be the only medium used in the settlement 
of all debts, or payments of every kind whatsoever, they would decree no- 
thing but an absurdity, which the first disposition of a debtor’s assets would 
sufficiently establish. So if they were to declare, by statute, that credit 
should be abolished, it would exist not the less firmly, by mutual understand- 
ing. A horse, a cow, a bale of cotton, or an acre of land, will serve, pro hac 
vice, the purpose of a tender, in payment of debt, provided always, the cre- 
ditor is satisfied in his mind that he shall not do better by refusing them, and 
insisting upon gold or silver. We are stating extreme cases, because such 
only can be used to illustrate the tendencies of our legislation. One of the 
lessons we have yet to learn in America, is that of understanding the limit 
to which laws should go. Nothing positively impracticable, nor excessive- 
ly inconvenient, nor easily to be evaded, nor purely of a moral nature, can 
be fairly regarded as within the scope of a statute. We regard it as most 
dangerous to our free institutions, to admit of a violation of any law with im- 
punity. But all trifling, or unjust, or capricious injunctions, will be violat- 
ed, and that violation will inspire a habit of disregard of all law, even of that 
which is most essential to the general security. We have lately seen, in 
some States, attempts to prescribe the quantity in which ardent spirits shall 
be sold, and the highest price which shall be demanded for board and lodg- 
ing; and if the present rates of all domestic commodities continue, we shall 
not be surprised to find suggestions made of fixing, by law, the maximum at 
which they shall be sold. Tobe sure, this is an antique notion, exploded by 
the progress of knowledge ; but even antique notions appear to return upon 
us with almost the regularity of our fashions. Butchers are found to com- 
bine not to buy cattle of drovers, and citizens combine not to buy meat of 
butchers, just as if these were the modes of attaining the desired equality be- 
tween demand and supply. People do not reflect that if beef is very high, 
the profit of raising cattle will become so great as to induce the only true 
remedy, a multiplication of them. The dearer an article becomes, the 
smaller does the class of persons grow who feel themselves able to afford it. 
Hence, whilst on one side the demand diminishes, on the other the supply in- 
creases, until the price graduaies itself to the ordinary rate of living profit, 
which sustains every interest in the community, far more unerringly than any 
laws or combinations cen do. Exactly the same rule applies to the subject of 
mcney itself, which is thus applied to commodities. Legislation will not 
regulate the demand nor the supply, though it may do much mischief in the 
attempt. We think it would rarely be tried, if only a sufficient degree of 
attention was paid tothe principles which Professor Tucker has endeavor- 
ed to extend the knowiedge of in the present work. 

In the first and least debatable part of the author’s treatise, we can recom- 
mend, most particularly, that chapter which has for its title, “ The circum- 
stances which determine the amount of circulation in different countries,” 
and those which treat ofa single or double standard of value. Perhaps the 
most unfortunate measure of Congress, that has lately been adopted, was that 
commonly called the gold bill, by which a preference was given to gold, 
as currency, though it cannot, in the nature of things, serve as such in the 
United States, (or not, at least, until a great and highly improbable revolu- 
tion in our bank-note system shall take place,) and inducements were pre- 
sented to the rejection, or exportation, of silver, which must have the effect 
of confining the extent to which that metal might otherwise be expected 
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Half dollars form the most convenient of all our pieces 
of all hoarded —and most quickly adapt themselves to 
munication throughout the Union. Had the national 
its system more to what was practicable, and less to 





party visions, by 
payments in gold, 
ing a sufficient sei 


suming silver as the only standard, whilst it admitted of 
iccording to its value estimated in silver, and by charg- 
norage at the mint for coining, to prevent the melting 
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tly takes place, we think it would then have exercised 
fluence over the subject of which it is capable. But the 
10thing of all this, but a great deal that was contrary to it, 
ta majority of the representatives not then having an im- 
Professor Tucker's, at hand, to teach them what to do, 
r indolence, to follow the bugle call of a political file- 
n be at any pains to investigate the truth. 
iapter of the first part, which treats of the cost of a metallic 
eive some observations upon the proportion which the circu- 
ed States bears to its income, or the annual value of its pro- 
ear to us not to have been thoroughly well considered. ‘The 
topic is one whid we regard, at all times, asrather curious than useful to dis- 
cuss, inasmuch js there is very great difficulty in arriving at any facts upon 
which calculatif ns can be safely based. The author, in taking up such an esti- 
~ mate of the circq lation as that made by Mr. Webster, ina speech to the Senate, 
in March, 1834, forthe purpose intended, has adopted a course not free from 
objection. Nd-ther of the two years, 1837 and 1838, were years in which 
the currency cjuld be said to be in a natural or sound state; because the first 





commenced wth a paper circulation, which had been swelled beyond all 
bounds by thf extension of the banking system; and the second was the 


period of read ion, when even the ordinary channels of trade were in a state 
of unexamplq1 stagnation. It is, therefore, obviously absurd to infer any 
thing respecf ng the actual amount of the annual products of the country, or 
of the capitaf used to produce them, from any valuations which could have 
been made qf them in currency during those years. The nett amount of 
currency (f«per and coin) circulating at the close of 1836, when the bank 
issues had ¥ ached their maximum, did not probably fall below #150,000,000 
—an amgunt more than double what it is supposed to have been in 
w if we were to attempt any inference respecting the increase of 

produce, and through that of the capital of the country, to any 
correspoyding extent, to those issues, we should at once, by the extravagance 
of the coficlusion, become sensible of our error. For we should have to affirm 
sition not much less extraordinary than this, that that capital had ac- 
cumulated from $2,803,704,945, which is the author’s estimate for 1834, to 
$15,000,000,000, within the space of three years. Yet a hypothesis of this 
kind was made the basis of an explanation of our difficulties, by Mr. Web- 
ster, in the Senate, not more than a year prior to the suspension of specie 
payments. Such facts as these should warn us to be very cautious of form- 
ing our calculations upon incompetent materials to sustain them. No idea 
of the actual property of the United States, considered as a nation in a 
healthy action of its system of currency, can be formed from the esti- 
mates of 1836, or later. It is not impossible that such might be derived 
from a review of the years between 1822 and 1832, when, if ever, the circu- 
lation was in a healthy and prosperous condition. But least of all could 
it be drawn from a year of convulsion, like that of 1837-8. In the first 
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place, the disposition to make any contracts which required money, was 
much diminished by the suspension of the use of the legal standard ; whilst 
in the next, that suspension itself had prevented the prices of all commodities 
from settling to the level of the natural demand. As a consequence of this 
state of things, the actual sum of currency was not, in fact, so much reduced 
as it was changed in its character. ‘The nett amount of paper izsued by the 
banks, upon the call of the business men, was, it is true, seriously diminished, 
and nearly all the coin, which usually answers the purposes of change, went 
out of circulation ; but, on the other hand, a great quantity of spurious local 
currency was substituted, which, however little possessed of the attributes of 
money, did, for a time, serve the purpose, and must therefore be calculated 
in every estimate. This local paper, which went under the vulgar deno- 
mination of shinplasters, was created by individuals, as well as corporations 
and towns, for sums as small, in some instances, even, as sixteenths of a 
dollar, and circulated for no other reason than the necessity of the case. Al- 
though it had no effect upon the commercial interest, which ordinarily sets 
in motion the greatest portion of the currency, and which was at that period 
greatly depressed, it contributed, doubtlessly, very considerably to the arti- 
ficial maintenance of a brisk exchange of domestic commodities, and conse- 
quently of their prices. It is impossible to give any estimate of the amount 
of this shinplaster currency ; but when we consider that it circulated most 
largely in all those States where the banks were prohibited from issuing 
notes below five dollars, and that in Philadelphia alone, the sum uttered in 
one single year, by corporations only, was equal to nearly $1,000,000; it 
may, at once, be perceived how important a part ofthe currency this paper 
must have been throughout the Union. When, therefore, Mr. Webster es- 
tiated the circulation of the country, both paper and metallic, as equal to 
$130,000,000, in March, 1838, we are inclined to believe it was an under- 
statement, and that the actual amount of substance, of every denomination, 
passing as money, was not very much below what it had been the 
year before. We should not otherwise be able to account for the continu- 
ance of the high prices of ail commodities, provisions, and labor, which 
could not but have been much more affected than they were if we are to be- 
lieve twenty millions to have been taken out of a circulation of $150,000,000, 
within a space of only twelve months. 

But we repeat, that we are not of those who think that because the cur- 
rency has swelled, within a few years, from $70,000,000 to $140,000,000, 
it is indispensably necessary to mfer that the sum of the produce of the 
country, or its capital, has increased in a like proportion. A great deal may 
be allowed for a difference in valuation. Cotton and flour, land and negroes, 
have all partaken of the influence, and have not, as yet, subsided to the level 
of the foreign rates. They are, however, doing so notwithstanding all the 
artificial contrivances adopted to prevent it, and in the process, must operate 
a reduction of the valuation, productive of great personal sacrifice. In the 
mean time, however, a great deal more currency Is necessary than was for- 
merly the case. A laboring man must receive twice as much for a day’s 
work ashe did ten years ago, to pay for just the same daily wants. He is 
little better off by the change than he was, yet he puts in motion twice as 
much money as he did, and the estimate of his labor made by his employer ne- 
cessarily doubles also. We are, therefore, not so much surprised as the Pro- 
fessor appears to be, at the magnitude of the sums to which the annual in- 
come of the country would amount, if it was estimated in the ordinary pro- 
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portion to the money it sets in motion. The error seems to us to lie in the 
supposition that it is now possible to make any estimate of the country, from 
the present valuation of its produce. In the first place, it is necessary to de- 
duct from the former an enormous foreign debt, not probably less in amount 
than $400,000,000, which does not affect the latter. In the second, the as- 
sessed valuations of capital in the United States, bear no proportion to the 
amount of annual A. like that which he assumes. All new lands yield 
far more than ten per cent. upon the capital and labor employed upon them, 
and old lands are assessed very low, usually to only half their actual value. 
Thirdly, the amount of circulation required by the annual produce, is equal 
to the gross amount of that produce, without any deduction for the cost of 
creating it. Lastly, the prices of produce in 1837 bore no proportion to the 
valuation of capital made in 1834. For these reasons, we think it perfectly 
fair to consider the annual produce of 1837 as having been equal, in value, 
to ten times the amount of the currency of that year, without, thereby, being 
understood to affirm that the capital of the country has increased in any si- 
milar ratio. In other words, our opinion is that the inflation of the curren- 
cy, which took place in 1836-7, has put us into a very improper condition 
for calculations of the kind which the author has attempted to make, and 
which can only be good for any thing in those moments when neither par- 
tisan politics, nor gambling speculation, have any control over the issues of 
money. 

That the proportion of ten per cent. between the currency and the annual 
produce ofthe country was, however, preserved, we have some trifling data 
to show, at least in one State. For in the year ending April 1, 1837, Mas- 
sachusetts required a return of the value of the product within its limits, dur- 
ing that year, and this gave, as a grand total, $86,<02,°'* without includ- 
ing any portion of the value of the agricultural proceeds of the State, which, 
though not embraced within the scope of that call, must yet be admitted into 
our estimate. The circulation during about the same period, was equal to 
$10,892,249, in bank notes, without any allowance for the coin current for 
the purpose of change, under one dollar. We think, from this view, if we 
were to add the agricultural products, and allow for the admitted incomplete- 
ness of the return, and on the other hand to deduct something for the amount 
of notes in transitu, while we add the coin, it would not be very unfair to 
consider the produce of the year 1837, according to the valuation then made 
in Massachusetts, as just about in a tenfold proportion to the currency re- 
quired to sum it. Ifin any thing there is error, it is in understating the pro- 
duce, and yet the author of the present work appears to consider it impossi- 
ble that the annual produce of the country, generally, should have equalled 
$15,000,000,000. But if we consider the relative importance of Massachu- 
setts, the facts that she has none of the great staple articles of the country, 
and is not among the largest states of the Union, either in population or re- 
sources, it surely is not so incredible that the twenty-five others, including 
the cotton and flour, the tobacco, rice, and sugar regions, should produce, to- 
gether, fourteen times as much as she did. We repeat, then, that the error 
is not so much in maintaining the currency to continue in a proportion of 
ten per cent. to the valuation of the annual produce, as in supposing that any 
inferences can now be drawn of the amount of capital used from the valua- 
tion put upon that produce. We are, as yet, fo the operation of the ex- 
traordinary expansion of the years 1834 to 1837; and no judgment can be 
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formed of our real condition, until it is satisfactorily proved that the circula- 
tion can be permanently established upon the footing of that expansion. 

After all, we are not very sure that the discussion is a useful employment 
of time; for there is so much difficulty in arriving at any definite results, 
and so many elements nct easy to be calculated, enter into the demand for 
currency in a country at any given moment, that no conclusion respecting 
it can reach much beyond the dignity of conjecture. Credit has, of late 
years, exercised such a power of expanding and contracting the circulation 
of the great commercial countries of the world within very short spaces of 
time, that it becomes far more important to look at it in the light of a cause, 
than simply to study its effect. The great question which is now agitated 
by all the political economists of the age, is, whether any effective restraints 
can be placed upon the use of credit in banks of pee omen We do not 
perceive that Professor Tucker has gone into this quite as fully as we should 
have expected. It is a subject of serious consideration for all countries 
where the currency is in a great part made of paper of private corporations, 
which is only the representative of value, whether any system can be de- 
vised by which the danger of loss to the community, from the failure of its 
representative character, can be avoided. Many of the writers in England, 
where the whole subject is better understood than in any other country, now 
incline to the opinion, that the power to issue bank notes as money cannot, 
in any manner, be made safe in private hands, and that it should remain ex- 
clusively with the sovereign authority of the state. Without assenting to 
the reasoning that brings them to this conclusion, we cannot at the same 
time avoid admitting, that with all the legislative precautions recommended 
by our authority, and with all the foresight which can be reasonably antici- 
pated to be exercised by the wisdom of our governments, whether state or 
national, the recurrence of occasions when our bank note currency must 
cease to be convertible into gold and silver, cannot, in all probability, be 
avoided. ‘I'he events of 1837, has thus far given rise to nothing in the way 
of amendment of the errors which caused it, unless, possibly, we should 
consider the free banking law of the state of New York as of that charac- 
ter. We are, therefore, exactly as much exposed to the course of events 
which brought on that catastrophe, as we were before it happened, with the 
single exception of that law. Here, again, we had hoped the Professor 
would have grappled with :he subject, and explained his views of the proba- 
ble operation which the law would have in preventing the dangers of a re- 
dundant circulation; instead of which, he has simply confined himself to a 
calculation of the profits which may be gained by individuals who avail 
themselves of it. 'T'o the community, the free banking law is of no conse- 
quence, if it does not provide a better safeguard against losses by notes 
which pass current as money, than they had before. From all the reflec- 
tion it has been in our power to give to the subject, we should incline to believe 
that it does attain this object in a degree, but not to so great an extent as was 
expected by its framers. The defect of all the New York legislation upon 
banking, of late years, appears to us to be, that it has been framed with an 
eye to the probable disorders occasioned by partial and local errors of bank- 
ing in single places, rather than to the possible disorganization of the whole 
system. The safety fund, for example, may make good the paper of one 
or two broken banks; but it can never be expected to supply the loss oc- 
casioned by the depreciation, in a moment of suspension, of the entire bank 
note circulation below specie. Just so the free banking law wil? answer 
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very well to secure the public from the occasional failure of an association 
or two to redeem its bills, but it does not provide for the possibility that all 
the associations maybe forced to refuse the specie redemption of their notes 
at once,and hence the entire amount of their circulating medium may instantly 
become a charge upon the state. Professor Tucker says in his book, and 
says very truly, that “laws themselves but reflect the passions and feelings 
of men;” and we have found out more than once in America, that those pas- 
sions can unmake a lsw with the same rapidity that they made it. But the 
catastrophe of 1837 fitst proved to the United States the fact that those pas- 
sions could venture to take the initiative step, and break the law before it was 
unmade, with perfect ret We say this in no spirit of reproach, and 
under a perfect conscioysness of the necessity of the case. But the question 
cannot and ought not td be overlooked by any person who desires to estimate 
the force of ‘any injunction of law, whether it is calculated to stand against 
the combination of private interest which circumstances may be expected to 
form into opposition. We see nothing in the free banking law which will 
enable it to carry any mere binding force than belonged to any of its pre- 
decessors, on the same subject. 

This is the true difficulty of the credit system, for which neither Professor 
Tucker, nor any other wiiter that we know of, has yet entirely devised a 
remedy. The popular fedling will make null the law— it will make odi- 
ous the attempt to avail of ail restrictive provisions —and there is no resource. 
An irredeemable paper currency becomes, for the moment, the interest of 
all the debtors of the community, and through them, of the great majority of 
creditors; and these give the tone to public opinion. This is an evil to which 
we who live in a republican| government are most particularly exposed, and 
against which it is our duty) in moments of ease to endeavor to discover a 
remedy. We frankly confess we know of nothing at all likely to answer 
the purpose, short of an incrbase of the national power over the currency, 
much more considerable than\ any party in the United States would be wil- 
ling to advocate. We do noti\consider the notion of security by pledges of 
stock and land, which constitutes the new feature introduced into our system 
by the free banking law, as w?ll founded to the extent required, for reasons 
which we propose now, very| briefly, and very respectfully, to submit to 
public consideration. \ 

The free banking law requires no evidence from the associations organized 
under it of the actual paymeni of capital beyond the extent of the sum 
pledged for bills to put into circulation, nor does it contemplate giving any 
additional security to that species\of circulation which goes under the name 
, of deposites in bank. It provides ‘or no specie redemption of the bills beyond 

twelve and a half per cent., and the old precaution of double interest in case 
of failure, which was found to be of little service in 1837. Now, supposing, 
for the sake of illustration, that anit first of January of that year, the en- 
tire circulation of New York had\been carried on under the new law in- 
stead of the old one, and that the twenty-four millions of bills then current 
had been secured by mortgage of sticks and lands to the comptroller of the 
state. 

We will, for the sake of brevity, sit the sum down at - $24,000,000 
to which the deposites may be added ‘es round numbers at - 30,000,000 


making the sum of immediate liability - = = + $54,000,000 
which might be considered as secired by $9,500,000 of specie, and 
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24,000,000 of property pledged. We know that a sieady drain set in from 
that date , which, by the first of 4 une, mace the circulation to $15,400,000 
and the deposites to . : vo eeieee: RB MOR, 000 
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making in all - - - - - . - $38,800,000 
being a reduction within five months of $15, 200, 000, at the cost of five mil- 
lions, or more than half of the specie resources on hand—and a necessity of 
refusing the payment of any more. Yet, at the very moment of refusal, 

the proportion which the specie actually bore to the bills remaining out, 

would have been nearly equal to 30 per cent., without being sufficient to re- 
sist the pressure. What shall we then think of the safe euard i in the new 
iaw, Which releases associations from all obligations to keep on hand in 
specie more than twelve anda half per cent. of their circulation, and not 
even that sum for periods of twenty days together ? 

But it may be said that the bills would ‘still have remained good. We 
propose to consider that point hereafter, for the sake of directing our more 
immediate attention to another important view of the subject. It will be 
perceived by the preceding figures, that the actual amount of liability from 
the demands of depositors at both the specified dates, exceeded that arising 
from the bill holders, and that the reduction of both were nearly, if not quite, 
with equal rapidity. Now, if the new law had been in operation, it is very 
certain that the depositors, conscious of the little safety of their position, 
would have been most anxious of all to convert their demand, which stood 
without security, into bills for which they would have had the pledge of 
stocks. But the amount of bills secured by these stocks never would have 
exceeded $24,000,000, for which the banks would have been liable to other 
creditors; besides, the depositors, who alone: would have had their additional 
claims, equal to 30,000,000. Hence, any serious drain from the depositors 
must have been productive of a suspension of specie payments on the part 
of the free banks, just as certainly as the drain of 1837 was upon the char- 
tered oness And the probability of such an event at any future day may 
readily be estimated by the risk which, as the law is, depositors who do not 
draw out their money must run, of coming in last on the list of creditors, in 
cases of bankruptcy. 

But it may be urged, that the amount of liabilities incurred by the banks in 
1837, would never have been so great, if they had been organized under the 
new law. The necessity of giving security for all the notes issued, would 
have checked the excessive expansion of credit which brought on the catas- 
trophe itself, We should concede much to this argument, if the actual note 
circulation of New York had proved to be ill-secured by the old charter sys- 
tem ; but it did not; ninety-six out of ninety-eight banks managed to contract 
their liabilities within twelve months, in a manner which ‘ney never could 
have done if they had not been doing busine ss in a manner substantially safe. 
For example, the sum of circulation and deposites was, on the first of January, 
1837, as we have seen, - . - $54,000,000 
but on the first of January, 1838, they equalled chews - 28,000,000 
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making the extraordinary contraction within a year of $26,000.000 
a contraction which, we repeat, none but sound banks could have endured. 
It is then plain, that however great the expansion of credit might have been, 
it was not more than would be likely to happen under any unrestricted sys- 
tem, and that however severe the drain of specie may have proved, it was not 
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caused so much by any well founded etiaiiae of the character of the 
bank notes, as by the inevitable course of trade,\the high rate of foreign ex- 
change, and consequent necessity for specie. T'o\which contingencies, it may 
be added, the free banks will be no less liable for the future than the chartered 
ones have been heretofore. 

But it is maintained that a suspension of speciz payments by the banks 
ceases, under the new system, to be attended with tht: evils which have hereto- 
fore marked its occurrence under the old one; arid that if such an event is 
unavoidable at certain stages of the credit system, it\must be admitted to be a 
great thing, that its most injurious tendency, the depreciation of the paper, 
from the mere force of panic, has been prevented. he public will now be 
perfectly satisfied, that however difficult it may be at\some single moment to 
convert the paper bills of the free banks into gold arid silver, yet that these 
have a substantial and positive value, independently \f their immediate con- 
vertibility, which no former notes of the same kind possessed, and which ren- 
der it perfectly unnecessary for any body to be uneasy in the possession of 
them. We are inclined to the opinion, that there may \)e some foundation for 
this reasoning; and that, to a certain extent, the danger cf excessive panic may 
be remedied by this new feature of banking. But the rdasons why we do not 
believe it entirely remedied are these: In times of sgarcity of money, the 
great pressure upon the commercial community comnjonly a1ses from a ne- 
cessity to pay foreign debts. Bills of exchange are n(tto be had, and specie 
must then be resorted to. Now the value of bank not@s in the hands of mer- 
chants consists in their instant convertibility into a yeans of paying their 
debts equally abroad as at home, and when that convertibility ceases from 
any cause or other they must necessarily be losers. So long as the banks 
can meet their engagements by furnishing the medium wanted to pay these 
debts, so long willthe machinery of the credit system work easily ; but the 
moment that they do not, the moment that it becomes impossible for them to 
redeem their paper with silver or gold, that moment the whole train of cal- 
culations based upon their ability to do so is dispersed. The demand for spe- 
cie is not the more remitted on account of the failure of the banks, unless we 
are to suppose all the merchants to fail too, which they never will while they 
can help it ; and the supply of it to meet that demand becoming, by the act of the 
banks, who take out ail their stock of the article from the market, so much the 
more limited, a monopoly necessarily takes place in the hands of the holders, 
which they are not slowtoimprove. The price of specie rises, that is, a silver 
dollar becomes more valuable than a paper dollar. The currency ofthe com- 
munity, which is paper, becomes depreciated to the extent of the difference, and 
the free banking law is exactly to the same extent of no avail. The comptroller 
of the state can do nothing to check this state of things, for he is not supposed 
to possess a single dollar of specie ; on the contrary, he holds securities which 
it is his business to try to convert into specie, at the time the catastrophe happens. 
Hence he comes into the market as a competitor to purchase the very article 
for which too great a demand for the supply to be had exists in other quarters 
already. His interference must aggravate the disorder rather than cure it, in- 
asmuch as he must sell his securities at a sacrifice, or he must withdraw with- 
out gaining his object, in either case weakening to some extent that degree of 
confidence which alone induces the public to give equal currency to free bank 
paper money with the precious metals, and by weaxening it, also confirming a 
scale of depreciation between the two. 

It is true, that if it were possible for the comptroller to possess property in 
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his hands as collateral security, which never fluctuates in value to the extent 
of more than one or two per cent even in the worst of times, it would be very 
easy for him, and for the banks whom he represents, to calculate upon the ul- 
timate redemption of their notes in specie. But the experience of the past dis- 
tinctly teaches us, that there are moments in the commercial world, when no 
property of any kind can be negotiated ; even in Great Britain, where the na- 
tional funds possess so very fixed a value in comparison with any thing we 
have, and where so much more private wealth exists to be drawn out in cases 
of great emergency, and where such resources for raising money exists in 
the neighborhood of the other wealthy countries of Europe, it was clearly 
shown in 1825-6 that at one moment even exchequer bills could not be nego- 
tiated upon any terms. And if in Great Britain, with all her advantages, and 
with a credit system so much less elastic than ours is in the United States, this 
is occasionally the result, what can we expect from any attempt to convert se- 
curities, such as we possess, upon any similar contingency ? 

Here lies, in short, the great obstacle to the success of the new experiment 
of free banking, as adopted in New York. The state is made to hold sccuri- 
ties for paper bills, which are liabl« to be affected in value nearly as much as 
the bills which they propose to secure. No suspension of specie payments 
is very likely to take place, mnless after every expedient to raise money has 
been ere 4 to by private individuals and companies in vain. It is not the 
want of property to offer, which ever creates a general suspension, but it is the 
impossibility of finding money into which to convert property. The comp- 
soles here hasno advantage over and above any one else, and he is subject- 
ed to the serious inconvenience of coming into the market only after it has 
been tried already to exhaustion. How can he expect to convert his securi- 
ties, then, excepting at a most ruinous sacrifice? and if he does not so convert 
them immediately, who is to judge of the period to which it can be postponed, 
and of the goodness of the bills which rest upon their convertibility in the 
interval ? 

The whole plan is now, it is true, in its infancy, and as yet we cannot at all 
judge of the extent to which it may be pushed; but even now we can form 
some slight idea of the difficulties to which the comptroller would be subject- 
ed, if compelled at any moment to redeem any considerable amount of bills 
in circulation. By areturn made up to the 30th of April last, it appears that 
state stocks had been offered and accepted tothe amount of $2,137,090, and 
lands had been mortgaged to the value of $851,316 13. This sum is trifling, 
unless we regard it asthe mere outset of a system, which if it has even a mod- 
erate share of temporary success, must extend itself to the supply of a much 
greater proportion of the currency. But even of this sum, $877,000, or more 
than a quarter part, consists of the six percent stocks ofthe state of Arkansas, 
and 518,000, or over a sixth part, is of the six per cent stocks of Michigan ; 
while the remainder is ina great degree composed of the stocks of Missouri, 
Maine, Alabama, Indiana, and Kentucky, and the mortgaged lands. Now, 
without meaning to express a doubt of the ultimate value of all this property, 
we must be allowed to question whether, in a time of panic, out of the whole 
three millions pledged, the comptroller would be able to sell at par more than 
at farthest $4,000 of United States stock, which we presume to be Treasury 
Notes, and $25,090 of the 5 per cent of the state of New York. It is but 
very lately that the new states of the Union have had any credit at all. 
They have neither fixed population, nor accumulated capital, sufficient to 
authorize any steady estimate to be formed of their character in meeting their 
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engagements, and although it may be admitted that they have the capacity of 
enlargement to an extent which older statesare not readily susceptible of, yet this 
is rather an argument in favor of the withdrawal of their stocks into the hands of 
capitalists, who never want to convert them, than to make them the basis of a 
fluctuating credit system, the changes of which affect them as much as any spe- 
cies of existing property. We hardly think it ought to be pretended, even 
by the most enthusiastic believer in state stocks, that in moments of panic, 
when the wealthy business men of our commercial cities shall have sehaeast 
ed all means of raising money, even with the offer of property in ordinary 
times of the highest negotiable value, the State will have any means of re- 
deeming the circulation of the free banking companies, by the offer of such 
securities as those which have now been named. 

The tendency of this law to increase the disposition of the states to make 
loans, is a feature of the system which has scarcely yet been sufficiently ob- 
served. The whole creation of the permanent debts of the states has been 
so much the work of a moment, that hardly time enough has elapsed to see 
its practical operation. One hundred and eight millions of dollars have 
been contracted for withinthree years. Of this sum, as indeed of the whole 
amount, all which is in the best credit, has a tendency to find its way to 
London, whilst that which will not do there will be retained as material for 
domestic banking. So long as it is practicable, under the law, to carry on 
the business of lending money profitably, so long will there exist a demand 
for State stock, which would never have existed if it had not been for the law. 
And if, ultimately, that stock should, for any cause, not necessary to be stated, 
fail to be redeemed, we do not perceive that the loss would be likely to fall 
upon the bankers, who will have enjoyed the value of a paper currency, co- 
extensive in amount ; nor upon the State which authorized them ; but it would 
fall almost exclusively upon the very holders of the bills, who were sought, 
most especially, to be secured. 

Moreover, the intimate connexion which is thus forming between the 
states and the banking system, through the operation of these large loans, 
is another incident which has not as yet met with the consideration which it 
appears to deserve. Of the entire sum borrowed under the authority of the 
states, up to this time, estimated to be equal to one hundred and seventy mil- 
lions of dollars, fifty-two millions have been raised for the purpose of bank- 
ing. And it would be a curious circumstance in our history, if, whilst in 
Louisiana, for example, the money borrowed by the creation of stock, is used 
as capital for the banks there, the stock itself should be made the basis for other 
banks, under the law of New York. Yet we see nothing impossible, or even 
improbable, in the supposition. How much the interests of Louisiana and New 
York are thus made to depend upon the success of the credit system of the for- 
mer State, fully appears. Indeed, upon further examination, we perccive 
that the case we state hypothetically, has already happened. For the states 
of Missouri and Arkansas have created no stock, excepting that which has 

et in motion their banks; and this very stock, to the amount of $69,000 of the 
former State, and $877,000 of the latter State, making more than a full quar- 
ter part ofthe whole capital in the hands of the Comptroller, has already 
been made the basis of double banking operations, under the free law of New 
York. It is thus easy to perceive what a stimulus must be given to over- 
action, throughout the country, when the same capital can be used for so 
many different purposes; and when once used, and the edifice of the paper 
system is once made to rest upon the substratum of State credit alone, the in- 
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ducements operating upon the State to keep up that system at all hazards, 
rather than to meet the responsibility which must ultimately, ia case of its 
failure, fall upon them, can easily be estimated. 

We have, as yet, said little of those more obvious objections to the law, 
which have already occurred to the minds of most sensible and reflecting 
persons among us. Yet we cannot pass the subject without, at least, re- 
marking upon the difficulty likely to arise under our popular system of go- 
vernment, from combining the interests of private individuals into masses, by 
throwing their lands, to a great extent, into the hands of the State govern- 
ment, subject, in case of trouble in the pecuniary affairs of the public, to be 
levied upon, summarily, at a ruinous sacrifice to the owners. The notion of 
making land the basis of a currency is not a new one. It has often been at- 
tempted in times past, and in various shapes, but so far as we have the means 
of knowing, with uniform want of success. Now, we are at a loss to perceive 
why the operation, again proposed, should be likely to be any more fortunate 
than its predecessors have heen. The indispensable attribute of money is con- 
vertibility into any and every article wanted, whether by the pleasure, or ca- 
price, or convenience of the holder. In order to this, it must also be divisible 
to the extent necessary to accommodate a purchase, whether it be very small 
or very large. Neither of these qualities can ever belong to land; but on 
the contrary, land itself is always the article which stands in the most need 
of the aid of money, in order to become transferable at all. A laborer can 
buy neither bread nor meat for the day with an acre of land, but must first 
proceed to sell that acre for money, and with that he gets what he wants, ex- 
actly in the quantity required. So the comptroller of New York, with fif- 
teen or twenty millions of landed estate, mortgaged for the redemption of 
bills to that amount, would be utterly unable to convert a five dollar bill 
without coming into the market to get the coin. But fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of landed property cannot be brought into the market at any one time 
in any part of the United States, without at once reducing the value of the 
whole of that species of property in the vicinity of where it is situated. 
Hence the difficulty of conversion, and a necessity of sacrifice or delay. 
Sacrifice will be ruinous to the owner, while delay will prove injurious to 
the bill holder, especially to that poorer class who cannot keep money for 
any length of time on hand. The alternative is disagreeable, for on either 
side great popular uneasiness may reasonably be apprehended: on the part 
of the combined land owners, if their property is sold at much less than its 
value; and on the part of the bill holders, if it is not, and they suffer by the 
consequent depreciation of their bills. 

After all, it is not unlikely that the effect of any public disaster, if such 
should happen, would simply be to compel the State to guarantee the circu- 
lation in the first instance, and reserve to itself an opportunity, subsequently, 
to convert the assets in such manner as completely to indemnify her for the 
advances she would be compelled to make. This would not probably be 
severely injurious to her prosperity, although it might be embarrassing. For 
ourselves, we hope that she will never have occasion to be driven even to 
this; and that the dangers we have thus undertaken to foresee from the free 
banking law, will prove imaginary. If it were not for the extensive injury 
to result from all errors committed in this department of science, we should 
always be in favor of testing the value of new theories by experiment. We 
believe there is something yet to be learnt, and if the state of New York 
shall prove fortunate enough to establish, by her present law, the possibility 
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of securing even the stability ofthat portion of the circulating medium within 
her limits, which has heretofore been subject to injurious fluctuations ; we 
think the rest ofthe country, and the commercial wor)4 generally, will have 
reason to be grateful to her, for risking so much in the attempt. 

But whether the free banking law is an improvement, or is not, there is 
no probability that it will afford any solution of the great problem presented 
to the world by the credit system: which is, whether any issue of notes to 
serve as —- "y private portions of the community, can be so restricted 
as to prevent the fluctuations in property, which are found at present in pret- 
ty reguler recurring intervals to take place. In England, the writers upon 
the subject are graduaily retreating to the position that there should be but 
a single source of issue. We are not yet prepared to admit the superiority 
of that plan in practice, however fair it may seem in theory. And even if 
we were, a single glance at the condition of the United States would show 
that at least for them the idea is not feasible. Wauatever may be the political 
bearing of the subject, no one acquainted with the past experience of the 
country can fail to admit that-a national bank has hitherto been the only 
remedy in our power which has answered any useful purpose, and we think 
Professor Tucker has done nothing more than strictly his duty in submitting 
to the public, as he has done, the reasoning which, upon purely financial 
ground, has brought him to this conclusion. A national bank, with powers 
more divided thanthey were heretofore, in some respects restricted and in 
others modified, isthe only device which we have ever yet been able confident- 
ly to believe a means of preserving the currency in the union perfectly sound. 

It is with some surprise that we perceive the author to maintain the ex- 
pediency of more than one national bank. . This idea appeared to us so en- 
tirely at variance with the habitual good sense which reigns elsewhere in 
his work, that we were curious to see the reasoning by which he endeavors 
to support it. That no injustice may be done him, we will now extract it. 

“ ‘Whatever may be the benefits of a national bank, they would all seem to 
be increased by having more than one, except that the profits to the share- 
holders would be somewhat diminished. This division of the privileges and 
duties of a national bank is recommended by the following considerations: 

“ First,—whatever may be tle power and influence which may be possessed 
by a bank that has a large par with branches dispersed over every part of 
the Union, and is the fiscal agent of the government, it would obviously be 
lessened by being divided. Though this power and influence have been 
greatly overrated by popular jealousy and party antipathies, yet, as it is still 
honestly believed by a large mass of our citizens to be formidable, their fears 
are entitled to respect, and should be quieted if possible. The feelings of a 
large portion of the people will never be disregarded by a wise and a just go- 
vernment, even when they are founded on prejudice. 

“Secondly, —the plan would secure to the public the benefit of competition 
in all those functions in which a national bank has any advantage over state 
banks ; as in domestic exchange, in furnishing a more uniform currency, and 
in fiscal services to the government, both at home and abroad. Their pro- 
fits, then, on the purchase of bills, and the sale of their own drafts, would not 
only be less than would be charged by the state banks, but at the lowest 
rates at which they could be afforded. 

“ Thirdly, — the two or three national banks would be salutary and ef- 
fective checks on each other. We have seen that the state banks, whose ex- 
cessive issues are so effectually controlled by a national bank, are also a re- 
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ciprocal check onthe latter; but their power could never be so great, both 
from defect of concert and unity of action, and for want of the important aid 
that would be afforded by the funds of the government. The national 
banks, thus equal in capital, in credit, and resources, in all parts ofthe union, 
would give the public the same security against the redundant issues that a 
single national bank has hitherto afforded against those of a state bank ; and 
thus a further answer could be given to those who have objected to a national 
bank, that, while it restrained the operations of the state banks, it was unre- 
stricted itself.” 

We must be pardoned for expressing an opinion that this argument is 
nothing more than a weak concession to the principles of the Virginia school 
of statesmen. For as to the question of power, if we give it up atall, we may 
as well give it up entirely, as to receive it in such useless portions. The 
only value of a bank is in its ability to do good, and the argument against it 
from its abuse of power, is only the common one which applies to the use of 
all the great agents ofthe universe. Now it is plain if we take three banks 
instead of one, because three are not so likely to act with equal vigor as one, 
and because they will check one another ; we may find that while we have 
multiplied the sources of abuse, we have, in the same ratio, been diminish- 
ing the ability to benefit the public. For in regard to the matter of competi- 
tions, which constitutes the Professor’s second reason, that is not what we 
want to create in America from legislation. It springs up of itself wherever 
it can be used, and it never will be wanting where any sources of pecuniary 
profit are to be found. The State banks compete with each other, and would 
do so with a national bank more than enough. The great object is to keep 
that competition within bounds; and this can never be done by multiplying 
national banks. For if the argument in favor of three be good, we know 
not how that in favor of four could be resisted, or any superior number be- 
yond one. We consider one necessary, exactly as we consider one State 
government, or one national government, necessary, and not two; because 
the object is to control and to regulate what can be controlled or regulated 
inno other manner. But to do this well, it must be done simply. A single 
agency is the most effective instrument imaginable, as well to avoid the one 
extreme of regulating too much, as the other of not regulating at all. 

Neither do we perceive how two or three banks would be such salutary 
and effective checks upon each other, as the author pretends. Each would 
exercise its power of contraction to a certain extent. and no more. It could 
not prevent the expansion of one of its equals, nor establish any uniformity of 
action throughout the country. In moments of prosperity, to be sure, the 
competition for business would be likely to tempt them all to go to the out- 
side of a safe line of conduct in accommodating the public, but we see no 
evidence to prove that any similar motive would exist in common to prompt 
a contrary course when it was needed. 

Yet, after all, the great obstacle to the Professor’s plan would arise from 
its failing to supply some general system of regulation. It is now pretty 
well ascertained that the difficulties most likely to befal the currency must 
be foreseen by a thorough analysis of the elements which form the foreign 
exchanges of the country. And that a season of prosperity, and extended 
domestic trade, is often apt to terminate in a drain of specie from abroad. At 
these moments it is that a national bank can do good by exercising a coun- 
teractive power over the circulation in a system of steady and uniform pre- 
paration at all exposed points at once. This system necessarily bears upon 
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the state banks at those points, and turns their attention to the expediency of 
following suit. The machine of credit, then, moves harmoniously, and the 
danger apprehended is thus in a way to be avoided. But if there were two 
or three national institutions, with each a different head and management, 
and each directed from a different point, as for instance, from New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans; it may be doubted whether the president 
of the New Orleans bank would see the state of the currency with the same 
eyes that he of Philadelphia did, or whether the latter reer f be always pre- 
pared to concur with his rival in New York. Hence, a difference in od 
and the fatal consequences of a disagreement. One institution would rapidly 
undo the work of the other, and the State banks, thus freed from restraint, 
would act exactly as they pleased; andthe currency would be left to its fate, 
very much after the same fashion that it now is when there is no national 
bank at all. 

The great want of the country, then, is of some single power which shall 
think of the state of the currency, and of that only, and which shall al- 
ways keep itself prepared to act in cases of emergency. This power should 
not be entirely under the control of the commercial interest, though it ought 
to sympathise with it; and it should be wholly separated from political infiu- 
ence ofany kind. Nothing but the very highest grade of personal integrity 
shouid be called into the management,— no suspicion of personal interest 
should be admitted ; — above all, politicians of every denomination should be 
rigidly excluded from either the direction or the participation of the favors 
of the institution. 'This may seem harsh and unreasonable, but it is indis- 
pensable. The currency has suffered too much already from the connexion 
that has been made between finance and general politics. ‘The two should 
be kept separate ; not, to be sure, in the manner contemplated by the present 
government, of sacrificing the one to the other, but by preventing any colli- 
sion between them. The commercial division of the country ask nothing 
better than to be let alone. In consideration of the advaniages they would 
derive from a sound currency and a well regulated system of exchange, they 
would almost too readily consent to retire from the field of political action ; 
and in so doing, they would be more likely to be benefitting the community 
in their particular province, than those mock patriots ever can, who combine, 
so very closely, the professions of attachment tc the people’s interest, with 
the most active zeal in promoting their own. A respectable merchant, who 
minds his own business, is a better and more useful man than a factious pre- 
sident. And an upright and independent bank direction, out of politics, 
would promote the good of the nation much more than any party-ridden 
house of Congress. 











CHRONICLES OF COMMERCE. 


Art. Ill — COMMERCIAL SKETCH OF BOSTON, WITH 
STATISTICAL FACTS, AND NOTICES OF EMINENT 
MERCHANTS. 


Tue state of Massachusetts, it is well known, was settled by the puritans 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. Men of stern minds and great 
inflexibility of purpose, who abandoned their native country, and sought in the 
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wilderness for that religious toleration, which was denied them at home. 
There they reared their temples to the Almighty, and worshipped, as they 
believed, in the manner most primitive and apostolic, abjuring all such rites 
and ceremonies as conflicted with their peculiar tenets. From the commence- 
ment, the settlers were men of different classes and occupations in life, and 
some of them were traders or merchants, and naturally turned their attention 
to those pursuits to which they had been accustomed. Others were mechanics, 
but the larger portion were cultivators of the soil. 

In September, 1628, two years after the first company settled at Salem, the 
number of inhabitants exceeded two thousand; the greater part of these ar- 
rived with Winthrop, in June, 1630, and settled at Charleston, Watertown, 
Boston, Dorchester, and Roxbury. So large was the annual increase, that, 
including the few removed to Hartford and New Haven, the population of 
Massachusetts, in 1641, amounted to twenty-one thousand. This would jus- 
tify, and naturally excite, the commercial spirit, and the inhabitants were too 
active and enterprising to leave the trade of the colony in the hands of the 
British merchants. In the first eleven or twelve years, dating back from its 
earliest settlement, two hundred ships had arrived at Boston and Salem, with 
large quantities of goods and provisions, of various kinds ; and as we have be- 
fore remarked, bringing large numbers of emigrants, to encourage and 
strengthen the earlier adventurers; and we find them soon competing with 
the English merchants for the trade ofthe colony. Vessels were early pur- 
chased for this purpose, and employed in voyages to the West Indies, and to 
Great Britain. Severai were built for the coasting trade to Virginia, return- 
ing with cargoes of corn—and one ship of three hundred tons, for more dis- 
tant voyages. Governor Winthrop early had one built of a smaller size, and 
one was built at Plymouth, by subscription, among the inhabitants. 

Maverick, who was settled on an island, or more properly a peninsula, in 
Boston harbor, now called East Boston, was among the first who turned his 
attention to navigation ; and, on the arrival of Winthrop and his company, in 
1630, was a merchant, and the owner of a small vessel engaged in the West 
India trade. 

Edward Gibbons became connected with him at an early period, and visit- 
ed the islands for the purposes oftrade. They also traded with the French 
near the bay of Fundy, where the French had two places fortified, and a con- 
siderable settlement; but Gibbons, trusting De La Tour, a French resident 
there, with goods to a large amount, which he had imported from the West 
Indies, and purchased of British merchants, trading to Boston ; by the failure 
of De La Tour to pay, Gibbons became embarrassed, and eventually a bank- 
rupt, when he was somewhat advanced in life. Gibbons appears always to 
have sustained a high reputation, as he was a representative for Boston in the 
general court, for several years, and commander in chief, under the gover- 
nor, of the militia of Massachusetts. 

As population increased, commerce and navigation became extended. 
Twenty or thirty years before the settlement of Boston, say from 1600 to 
1610, the English and French had engrossed the fisheries on the coast of 
Massachusetts and Maine, and large quantities were taken and exported to 
the West Indies, and to Europe ; but in twenty years after the first settlement 
of Boston, they engaged in an active competition in the fisheries ; and furs, to 
a large amount, were sent to Europe, and disposed of at handsome profits. 
Sarsaparilla wasalso shipped to England, and found a ready market, on ac- 
count of its supposed medicinal qualities, and the charm of novelty attached 
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to the early shipment of the article. But, with all their exertions, the balance 
of trade could not be otherwise than in favor of the mother country, and the 
colonial merchants, from want of adequate capital, being obliged to purchase 
on credit, and at high prices, realized far less profits on their adventures, than 
their British competitors. 

From the first settlement of the colony, carpenters, masons, and smiths, 
were sufficiently numerous for ordinary purposes, but most articles, compos- 
ed of iron and steel, were imported from necessity. Shoemakers and felt- 
makers were few, and shoes and hats were imported in large quantities. 

The manners of the inhabitants at that time were simple, and their means 
smal] —they had not the taste or the ability for the luxurious indulgences of 
modern times; and the demand for many foreign articles now considered in- 
dispensable, was necessarily very limited. Wine was used sparingly, silks 
were worn by few, and mere ornamental articles, always the most expensive, 
were very nearly, if not wholly, proscribed. In fact, a law waslong in force, 
prohibiting the common people from wearing gold and silver lace, &c. 

The rapid growth and prosperous state of the colony, in its steady and ad- 
vancing steps in trade and navigation, was perceived with a spirit of rivalry 
and dislike by the mother country, and measures were taken to arrest its pro- 
gress by the passage of the navigation laws in the British parliament. As 
early as 1661, on the restoration of Charles the Second, this spirit began its 
odious manifestation, and the idea of raising a réeventie, by duties on the com- 
merce of the colonies, was first developed. The court of Great Britain, pro- 
fligate and needy, wanted money ; and though the colonies in New England 
had never been nurtured by the parent government, or received any favors 
or indulgences from the Crown, and had borne all the expenses of their early 
settlement, and defence against the Indian tribes, it was thought politic to tax 
the industry and enterprise of those whom their wants of conciliation, in mat- 
ters purely of a spiritual nature, had driven to take shelter in a wilderness, 
there to raise their altars to religious liberty, and to worship God, as they be- 
lieved, in spirit and in truth. These laws were extensively evaded for a long 
time, and gave rise to a practice generally destructive to public morals, and 
only justifiable by the injustice of the requisition. caneiealinn was extensive- 
ly practised, the duties enjoined were not paid, and the practice justified on 
the ground of oppression und injustice, in taxing the colonies for the support 
of a government, who demanded every thing and yielded nothing, and gave 
them no protection. Besides, it was asserted that their charter recognised, or 
at least inferred, the exclusive right of the colonial assembly to lay taxes and 
duties on the colonists, as there they had a voice in the representation, which 
they had not in the British parliament, and there was reason and justice in 
the plea; but whenever the power of the mother country could enforce the 
law, it was carried into execution, and the fatal foundation laid for the loss to 
the British empire of one of the brightest jewels of the crown. 

During the civil war in England, and the protectorship of Cromwell, the 
colonial trade was entirely free, and the commerce of the country increased 
as its resources were badsodt, and they paid no duties on their products ex- 


ported to Great Britain ; but from 1675, the British navigation acts were 
strictly enforced, and often illegal fees were exacted by the arbitrary Ran- 
dolph. 

Among the earlier merchants in Boston, we may also name Keayne, 
Usher, Vassall, Newgate, Hibbins, Tyng, and Richards; and in the former 
part of the last century, Belcher, Hutchinson, Savage, Brattle, Welles, 
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Cheekley, Winthrop, and Fitch. In Plymouth, were Allerton, Hatherby, 
Paddy, Attwood, Doane, and Willett ; in Salem, Hawthorne, Brown, and 
the Rev. Hugh Peters encouraged navigation and trade. 

So much, however, were the colonists attached to trade, that notwithstand- 
ing the duties on commerce were often vexatious, and always a subject of 
complaint, yet many of the inhabitants, allured by the gainfal pursuits, and 
indisposed to part with the conveniences procured by its means, continued to 
engage in it under all its restrictions and taxes, up to the time of the revolu- 
tion. 

Some adequate idea may be formed of the rapid growth of the New Eng- 
land colonies, from the following extract from New England entries, in the 
plantation office in England, in 1673, which we find in one of the volumes 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society: — “ One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand souls, sixteen thousand capable of bearing arms; thirteen thousand fa- 
milies; twelve ships of between two hundred and one hundred tons; one hun- 
dred and ninety between twenty and one hundred tons ; five hundred fishing 
vessels, (many of these only large boats of six to eight tons.”) The greater 
part of these belonged to Boston, some to Salem, and a part to New Haven. 

At this period, and for nearly half a century after, the greater portion of 
foreign goods and products, imported into the New England states, were land- 
ed at Boston, and were for account of the merchants at that place, excepting 
. only a portion shipped for sale on British account. From thence they were 
transported to Plymouth, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Maine; but Boston early became the central point of trade and navigation, and 
increased rapidly during the period we have just mertioned. 

The rigid deportment introduced by the first settlers, and followed by 
their descendants, under the influence of increasing wealth, now began to 
give way to more courtesy of manner, and greater luxury and refinement in 
living, and more display in dress and furniture. It was, however, of a dif- 
ferent description to the fashionable demeanor of the present day; which, in 
attempting to be easy, often oversteps the bounds of propriety and decorum; 
for it was exhibited in that profound courtesy and respect, and that deference 
to the opinions of others, and that reciprocal and delicate attention, which 
marked the finished gentleman of the sixteenth century, and which left an im- 
press on the manners and habits of the citizens of Boston, which has never 
been obliterated. 

The merchants then, as now, were justly praised for liberal sentiments, 
and their patronage of the fine arts—of literary, charitable, and religious 
institutions —- and several of them were early donors to Harvard College. It 
may gratify curiosity to quote further from the work we have just mentioned. 
“ There were ten to fifteen merchants whose aggregate property amounted to 
£50,000, or about £5,000 each — five hundred persons worth £3,000 each 
— 1,500 families, then in Boston, containing about eight individuals each, 
or about 12,000 inhabitants, nearly a tenth part of the population of New 
England. No house in Boston with more than twenty rooms; some of 
these were probably very small, sufficient only for a single bed — not more 
than twenty houses with ten rooms. The poorest cottages are lofty, (so that 
a man could stand upright without stooping, probably.) No beggars — 
very few drunkards; (the striped pig was then unknown.) No musicians 
by profession — a dancing school was set up but soon put down. All cord- 
age and sail cloth came from England —no cloth made worth more than 
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3s. 6d. a yard — no linen above 2s. 6d.” As early as 1710, Boston possessed 
two fire engines, how much before that period does not appear ; but at that 
time there were five iron works in the state of Massachusetts, and some of 
them had been in operation for thirty years. 

The following naive reply of 2 committee of the General Court of Con- 
necticut, to the inquiries of the British Commissioners for the trade of the 
colonies, is here preserved for the gratification of the curious in such matters, 
and as giving additional light on the early trade of the colonies : 

“ We have little traffic abroad — our chief trade for procuring clothing is 
by sending provisions to Boston, where we buy goods—and we have some 
trade, also, with Plymouth, and with New York, since the arrival of Major 
Andros. Our commodities are provisions, lumber, and horses ;—the most 
are transported to Boston and bartered for clothing ; — some small quantity 
is sent to the Caribbee islands, and sold for some money, but chiefly products. 
Two or three vessels have been sent to Fayal and to Madeira, and the car- 
goes bartered for wine. We have no need of Virginia trade, as most people 
plant as much tobacco as they want. ‘The value of our annual imports is 
£9,000. We have about twenty petty merchants who trade to Boston, but 
foreign merchants trade here. There are but few servants—and fewer 
slaves; —only twenty-four small vessels belong to this colony; and few 
vessels come here except from Boston and New York, to carry off our pro- 
duce. Commerce would improve if New London, New Haven, and Fair- 
field, were made free ports. Labor is high, 2s. to 2s. 6d. aday. Provisions 
are cheap; wheat, 4s., corn, 2s. 64., pork, 3d., beef, 2 1-2d., butter, 6d.” 

The period of 1690, and 1745 afford proof of the extent of the shipping 
belonging to the port of Boston, and the attention bestowed on navigation. 
In 1690, when an armed expedition was fitted out against Quebec ; and 1745, 
when Louisbourg was attacked and taken, Boston furnished a large number 
of vessels, either armed or as transports. We may go farther back, and state, 
that in 1667, when a British fleet in the West Indies was in distress, the 
people of Boston, by consent of the General Court, sent several vessels, load- 
ed with provisions, for their relief, and some with masts and spars. 

Amidst their other pursuits, the science of legislation was not neglected ; 
and by a happy adaptation, it seemed that the most enterprising and experi- 
enced merchants ak navigators, made the best and most efficient members 
of the General Court, and were the best qualified to decide the differences 
arising among a population composed of agriculturists, mechanics, merchants, 
and sailors; and there was that blending of all classes, and that freedom of 
intercourse, and expression of opinion, which has always formed such a dis- 
tinguishing trait of New England manners. Their legislators, taken from 
among themselves, were not only more satisfactory to the people, but better 
understood, and could, therefore, better provide for the protection and en- 
couragement of branches of business with which they were practically ac- 
quaiated, and prescribe rules for a people with whom they were in familiar 
intercourse. 

The business of ship building was pursued at an early period of the set- 
tlement. At one time it appears that there were twenty-seven places for ship 
building in Boston only, and sixty ships a year were built, twelve in one 
yard. In Salem, and other places, this lucrative occupation was pursued, 
and a large number of persons found occupation, as carpenters, smiths, 
caulkers, and spar makers. Naval stores were exported to some extent, but 

salted codfish and lumber were the principal articles of export; and continue, 
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particularly the former, to be the great staple articles for exportation. The 
best cured fish was shipped to Final Spain, and the Italian States, 
Catholic countries always affording the best market. Those not so well 
cured were sent to the West India islands, where it was used chiefly by the 
negro slaves and laborers. The cod-fishery, in 1760-65, employed 4,000 
seamen, 28,000 tons of shipping, and produced 350,000 quintals of fish, the 
value of which was estimated at a little over a million of dollars. 

In 1750, the number of vessels entering the port of Boston, was four hun- 
dred and ninety, foreign and American; the p conmeyan five hundred and 
four. ‘The entrances were chiefly vessels with cargoes from Great Britain 
and the West Indies; but a number were from ports in Portugal and Spain. 
From this period, to 1773, there does not appear to have been much, if any, 
increase ; certainly not as much as the growth of the country would lead us 
to expect. It is stated that in 1773 five hundred and eighty-seven vessels en- 
tered the port of Boston, and four hundred and eleven cleared ; a pretty even 
balance with 1750. 

The impolitic measure of deriving revenue for the mother country, by 
duties on the trade of the colonies, was most unhappily persisted in by the 
British government. The duties were increased, and the collection rigidly 
enforced, which probably discouraged many enterprising men from engag- 
ing in commerce, and may satisfactorily account for the stationary situation 
of Boston in regard to foreign trade, from 1750 to 1773. Complaints of al- 
leged oppressions, grievances, and interferences with the rights of the colonial 
government, became loud and frequent. As early as 1764, the duty on mo- 
lasses and sugar, imported into the colonies, was increased so much as to 
amount, almost, to a prohibition. Molasses was then in general use in the 
distilleries, and by the fishermen. The duty on tea, nails, glass, and paints, 
was also raised, and operated as a heavy burthen on the people. To en- 
force these oppressive and odious exactions, troops were stationed in Boston, 
and Parliament asserted the right of legislating for the colonies in all cases. 
The spirit of resistance was roused, and after eight years of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, and fierce and bloody contention, national independence followed. 

For a period of 150 years the British government not only had neglected 
and declined all support to Massachusetts, and the other New England 
colonies, but had directly oppressed and restrained them in their trade, and 
greatly checked their growth and yr sperity. Besides, the weight of im- 
posts laid upon them by the parent State, which pressed heavily on the in- 
fant colonies, they were arbitrarily restricted in their commercial enterprises, 
and could no more avail themselves of favorable channels for lucrative trade, 
than a fettered man could perform the profitable labor of which he is natu- 
rally capable. This restrictive, injurious, and unjust policy, towards the 
colonies, was adopted at an early period. In 1699, it was enacted by Par- 
liament, that no wool yarn, or woollen manufactures, of the American colo- 
nies, should be exported from them to any place whatever. In 1719, they 
declared “ that factories in the colonies tended to lessen their dependance on 
England.” A few years later, some envious individuals complained to the 
British ministry, that the colonists were not only extending their trade, but 
setting up manufactures, which must prove prejudicial to the interests of the 

arent country; and the Board of Trade was soon directed to learn what 
si had been made respecting manufactures in operation in the colonies, or 
allowed trade to be pursued injurious to the trade, navigation, or manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. These laws and orders were directed principally 
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130 Chronicles of Commerce. 
against Boston and Massachusetts; here, commercial enterprise and manu- 
factures had been most successful, and were encouraged and pursued. 

The next year, the board reported, “that the general court of Massa- 
chusetts encouraged the manufacture of paper, which will interfere with 
the profits of the British merchants who send paper there.” “ Many fami- 
lies make coarse woollen and linen cloths for their own use; but this 
seems proper, as they keep sheep and raise flax; yet, it were to be wished 
that some way may be devised to divert them from increasing their manu- 
factures.” It is stated in the report, “that hats and shoes were made to a 
considerable extent, though many of the former were imported.” Hats 
were exported from Boston long before the revolution, to Spain, Portugal, 
and the West India islands; of which the company of hatters complained, 
and their complaints were not disregarded. An act was thereupon passed, 
which forbade the exportation of hats from any American colony, and 
limited the number of apprentices for hatters; and the same law prohibited 
the sale in one colony of hats made in another. 

Several iron works which had been long in operation in Massachusetts, 
were declared a nuisance, and parliament pa that no mill or engine 
for slitting or rolling, be erected or used; but allowed pig and bar iron to 
be imported into London from the colonies. By these, and such like acts 
of impolicy and oppression, the minds of the people in Massachusetts and 
the other provinces, were alienated from the mother country, and prepared 
for the successful resistance of the tyrannical acts of the British parliament, 
which ended in the establishment of their rights, and the overthrow of the 
attempts made to enslave them. 

Soon after the war of the revolution, and as early as 1785 or 1786, com- 
merce revived, and the navigation of Boston and other ports of Massa- 
chusetts was greatly extended. ‘The trade with the West Indies was prose- 
cuted by many with great advantage; but Salem, Newburyport, and Port- 
land, considering their relative population, were more extensively engaged 
in it than Boston. The principal articles of export were lumber and fish, 
and occasionally horses; the returns consisted of sugar, molasses, rum, cof- 
fee, salt, and fruit. The quantity of molasses imported was very great, and 
distilleries were multiplied; but happily for the morals, comfort, and _re- 
spectability of the people, they have been generally discountenanced within 
a few years. The trade to the Mediterranean, to Spain, to Portugal, to 
France, Holland, the Hanse Towns, and places farther up the Baltic; and 
to England, as “ommerce revived and capital accumulated, was prosecuted 
with increased zeal. The cod fishery was resumed, and pursued, in most 
of the seaports in Massachusetts, extensively, and with great.success. It 
contiriued for several years, and furnished an article for exportation to various 
points, and was one source of national wealth. 

In 1789, vessels were sent from Boston to the East Indies, and to China, 
and soon became a very profitable commercial enterprise. In proportion to 
its population, Salem took the lead of Boston in the East, as it had done in 
the West India trade. Teas, silks, nankins and other cotton cloths, sugar, 
coffee, and spices, were imported; and cargoes of East India products 
were, by the enterprising merchants of Salem and Boston, exported to ports 
in the north of Europe. Ginseng formed part of the cargoes shipped to the 
East Indies, but specie, generally silver current coin, was sené to a large 
amount to Canton and Calcutta, &c., &c. The merchants who first engaged 
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in the East India trade at Salem, were Derby, Gray, Cabot, Thorndike, 
and Crowninshield. 

The eminent mathematician, Nathaniel Bowditch, made two voyages to 
the East Indies in 1795 and 1796; on the first, he was twenty-two years of 
age. He was then a great proficient in nautical calculation, and perfectly 
acquainted with the science of navigation. Being very industrious, he in- 
structed the seamen of the ships in the science of navigation, of which most 
of the common hands were ignorant. 

Derby’s first ship to China was in 1787. Mr. Gray was more engiged 
in trade to Calcutta. Mr. Derby’s ship visited the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, Batavia, Calcutta, and it is believed the vicinity of the Red Sea. 

Among the earliest in the East India trade, at Boston, were Messrs. J. Bar- 
rell, S. Brown, D. Sears, T. Lyman, J. & T. H. Perkins, 8. Higginson, 8. 
Shaw, J. Lloyd, the Messrs. Lee, and E. Prebble ; and among others who were 
esteemed for intelligence and enterprise as merchants, were Messrs. Thomas 
Russell, J. C. Jones, S. Eliot, Mason, Smith, Phillips, Cabot, Parsons, Mac- 
key, Green, Andrews, Breck, Jackes, Babcock, Watson, Sears, Sargeant, 
Doane, Brown, Parkman, Hatch, Joy, Bussy, Frazier, and Head, some of 
whom had been in business before the revolution. 

Thomas Russell was one ofthe most enterprising and successful merchants 
of Boston, from 1786 to 1798. His charities were great, and he was a friend 
to the clergy and to religious institutions. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the church in Brattle Square, and president of the society for spreading 
the Gospel among the Indians. 

Mr. Phillips acquired a large property by honorable trade, and by a very 
liberal donation, laid the foundation for the Massachusetts general hospital, a 
most useful institution; and his son, late lieutenant governor W. Phillips, 
added largely to the eriginal donation. 

The Boston Atheneum buildings, were the gift of one of the Messrs. Per- 
kins; and the large house in the city, for the blind, of another of those liberal 
spirited merchants. 

The honorable James Lloyd was probably one of the most intelligent mer- 
chants in the country. He well understood the principles, its course, and 
pay in his time. He extended his views to politics, and was eminent 
also as a legislator. The law of the Commonwealth, on bills of exchange, 
passed in 1319, was framed by him, and adopted through his influence, and 
he was several years a useful member of the United States Senate. 

J. ©. Jones was a merchant of extensive and liberal views, and was also for 
several years a member of the legislature. We might embrace many others, 
bftt our biographical remarks must be restrained, and we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits which ought to confine them. : 

‘Lhe first ship which sailed from Boston to China, was built at Hart’s ship 
yard, in Boston, in 1785 or 1786, and was owned part in Boston and part in 
New York. She was commanded by James Magee, who was captain of the 
ship of war wrecked in Plymonth harbor, in 1779; and it is believed she 
took her final departure from New York. The following year, Messrs. 
Barrell, Brown, Hatch, and others, sent the ship Columbia, Captain Kendrick, 
attended by the sloop Washington, Captain Gray, to the North West Coast, 
and thence to China. On their voyage, they visited the mouth of the Oregon, 
on the Pacific, which they called Columbia, after their ship. This was a 
long voyage. S. Shaw and Doane, were engaged in the China trade; the 
former was the first American consul at China. 
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In 1790, Messrs. J. and 'T. H. Perkins fitted out the brig Hope, Captain 
Ingraham, for the North West Coast, to collect peltry, for the China mar- 
ket. In this voyage, Captain Ingraham discovered several islands, in about 
eight degrees fifty minutes south, and one hundred and forty west from Lon- 
don, not noticed by any nautical adventurer, or in any map of the Pacific 
ocean. ‘To these he gave the names of Washington, Adams, Lincoln, and 
Federal; and a few days after, in eight degrees three minutes south, and one 
hundred and forty-one west, two others, which he called Hancock and Knox. 
These enterprising merchants have from that time pursued the China trade. 
They have long had a house in Canton, one or more of the firm usually re- 
siding there, and for more than forty years they have had one or more ships 
there every year. Theodore Lyman, Messrs. Lamb, Boardman, and Pope, and 
many others, engaged in the China trade, and some of them are still, or were 
very lately, employed in it. The trade to China was pursued far more exten- 
sively in Boston, for several years, and till the war of 1812—15, than from 
any other port in the United States. The Messrs. Perkins, it is believed, were 
interested in more than thirty voyages rownd the world, going by the way of 
Cape Horn, to the North West Coast of America, in search of peltry, for the 
re market, and thence returning to Boston and New York, with China 
goods. 

Messrs. Bryant and Sturges, of Boston, have been long and largely con- 
cerned in these last mentioned voyages. Much time is necessarily absorbed 
in their accomplishment ; the hazard is also great, but they have generally 
been profite.ble. 

We have already mentioned that ginseng and specie were the principal 
articles of export to the East Indies. The former was shipped in small quan- 
tities from Boston and Salem, and in larger from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Specie formed the principal dependance for return cargoes from Can- 
ton, and $600,000 have been sent out in one ship. Assorted cargoes of lumber 
and provisions, &c. were sent to many places beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Itis curious to mark the changes which time works in trade. Formerly, 
a part of the return cargoes from Canton, were coarse cotton cloths. Now, 
and for some years past, cotton cloths are shipped from Boston for Calcutta 
and Canton. They usually cost here from eight to ten cents per yard, and 
have been exported to a large amount. They are found, in most cases, a bet- 
ter remittance than dollars, or bills of exchange. “ When I was in China, 
in 1790,” said a gentleman largely engaged in the trade for a long period, 
“T purchased, as part of my adventure home, cotton shirtings, at four times 
the cost at which such clothsare hence furnished to the Celestial Empire” 

“ We have to contend,” he added, “ with British competition in the China 
market ; but as we use a superior raw material for the same number of goods, 
and make them heavier than the long cloths of England, I think we shall 
continue to export.’ On the same authority we may state, “that in some 
years, the American trade to China has caused the exportation of four to five 
millions of dollars annually in specie ; but, at the present time, very little is 
sent there, and that for ‘he purchase of rice, at Batavia and Manilla, for the 
Canton market. 

Very few American vessels have visited any ports in the island of Japan. 
The Dutch usually send an annual ship from Batavia, as they are the only 
European nation permitted to trade there. Whale ships sometimes put in for 
provisions and water, but the crew are not allowed any intercourse with the 
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inhabitants. In 1798, Messrs. Perkins sent a ship to Batavia, for coffee, and 
she was taken up by the Dutch, as the annual ship to Java. ‘he cargo was 
sugar, and the ship carried back to Batavia, pig copper and camphor. In 
1801, they fitted out a large ship to Java, which was taken up there by the 
Dutch, and made a similar voyage to the other ; and soon after, a vessel was 
sent from Salem, on a like voyage. These are supposed the only vessels from 
Massachusetts to that jealous people. One belonging to Baltimore, called the 
“Samuel Smith,” also visited that island. Captain Hutchings, of the Mas- 
sachusetts, went to the residence of the governor, but he observed nothing 
which differed much from the customs and manners of the Chinese. 

In one of the volumes of the collections of the Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, it is mentioned, under date of 1794, that the manufactures in Boston 
were candles, soap, rum, loaf sugar, cordage, duck lines and twine, cards, 
combs, fish hooks, stained paper, glass, stoneware, and chocolate. The manu- 
facture of some of these articles was on a larger scale than before the revolu- 
tion; they were also made with more facility, and cf a better quality. There 
was, in 1794, more than thirty distilleries in Boston ; twenty of them in ope- 
ration to manufacture poison “for the comfort of the poor and laboring peo- 
ple.” At present, there are but few, probably not over one fourth of that num- 
ber. Then the population was twenty-four thousand ; now it is eighty thou- 
sand. The writer of the article says, “ it is contended this manufacture is a 
public benefit, as it adds to the revenue ; but many consider it a public evil, 
and that it tends to prevent population, and greatly injures the morals of the 
people ;’ — he adds, “the bad effects of the free use of distilled spirits, are very 
apparent on the morals of the inhabitants, and the attendants on it are idle- 
ness, debility, poverty, disgrace, and crime.” It is an important question, 
whether this prevailmg evil may not be greatly restrained by the interference 
of legislative authority. 

There were at that time seven establishments for refining sugar, and four- 
teen rope walks. A duck manufactory was established near the south side 
of the common, and sail cloth of durable quality and texture was made, said 
to be superior to the canvas imported from Europe, and cheaper. In 1792, 
four hundred hands were employed in this manufacture, a portion of them 
females. 

Paper staining was extensively followed, and a sufficiency prepared for 
home use, and some was exported ; before the revolution, it was chiefly im- 

orted. 
: Within a few miles of Boston, the following articles were made: Tow 
cloth, cotton and linen shirtings and sheetings, checks, thread, bed ticks, 
striped flannels, cotton and worsted hose, gloves, diapers, &c., &c., and sent 
to Boston for sale. 

There was always an extensive trade between Boston and the southern 
states; for a large quantity of corn and flour for the sea port towns in Mas- 
sachusetts was imported from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c., &c. ; 
and this intercourse was not without its benefits, in a social and political 
point of view, as a union was more readily effected, when the contest with 
Great Britain called for the formation of the federal union. 

In 1784 the first banking company was formed in Boston, and called the 
Massachusetts Bank. A national bank had been established in Philadel- 
phia, in 1781, under the direction and control of Congress. The charter of 
the Massachusetts bank had no limitation as to time, and little or none as to 
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management. And the bills in circulation, before any other bank was in- 
corporated, were of great extent. 

In 1790 the federal government incorporated a national bank at Phila- 
delphia, the former one being discontinued ; and a branch of that bank, for 
discount and deposit, was opened in Boston in 1792. 

The Union bank was established in Boston in 1798, as it was said at the 
time, for the accommodation of the agricultural interest. From 1800 to 
1832, banking institutions were greatly multiplied —there being no less 
than thirty banks in Boston, including those in South Boston, and making 
no allowance for the five which were discontinued in 1827-8. 

The incorporated companies for insurance on property, by sea and land, 
and against fire, are about equal in number to the banks. Commercial en- 
terprise and prosperity have been the leading causes of the increase of these 
corporations, =r have resulted in an enlargement and improvement of the 
city of Boston, within the last forty-five years, in a ratio which could not 
have been accomplished without it. The city of Boston would otherwise 
have slowly advanced in population, wealth, and social refinement, and the 
state of Massachusetts mo have been far less respectable and powerful in 
1740, or in 1775, than it was, when compared with the other American 
provinces. The soil is generally rocky, or sterile, and unfitted to afford great 
returns to the labor of the husbandman, (though a better system of cultiva- 
tion, pursued of late years, proves that greater products may be gathered 
from it than it was supposed capable of producing,) and the inhabitants have 
been generally indebted to commerce for their opulence and improvement. 

The establishment of the federal government proved highly propitious to 
the commercial interest of Boston. Freedom breathed new life into com- 
mercial pursuits, and nautical enterprises were greatly extended by her 
ship owners. A large number of vessels were built in 1790, here, and in the 
ports adjacent; and mechanics, of all descriptions, found constant and lucra- 
tive employment. Within the last half century, Boston has greatly in- 
creased in population, business, and wealth. From 15,000 in 1783, and 
18,000 in 1790, to 80,000 in 1838. The buildings are now generally com- 
posed of brick and granite. The dwelling houses are spacious and elegant, 
and many large and splendid public edifices have been erected; and the 
streets have been straitened, widened, and improved. Large tracts of land, 
where the tide waters formerly flowed, have been redeemed, and are now 
covered with buildings. Bridges have been built, so that there are now 
seven avenues to the city, from the country, where formerly there was only 
one. The wharves have been extended and increased, so that there is pro- 
bably double the number of feet, at present, to that the city possessed thirty-five 
years since. The carrying trade nas proved very profitable to the mer- 
chants, and a great many vessels are employed init. A large branch of this 
business is in the freight of cotton from Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans,* to Europe, employing ships of from three hundred to six hundred 


* The trade with New Orleans has greatly increased within a few years. The im- 
portations from New Orleans, into Boston, for three months, ending March 31st, 
amounted to 2,489,000 dollars. Many cargoes of cotton being brought to Boston for 
the supply of the manufacturing establishments in the interior of the country. The 
mercantile intercourse with New York has been vastly extended within en? years, 
and must be followed by advantageous results to both cities. It is found that the trade 
is mutually beneficial ; and the single fact that instead of forty-eight or sixty hours 
time on the way, between those places, the distance is now passed in fifteen hours, 
must be highly favorable, and be a strong inducement to increase the intercourse. 
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tons burthen. According to Pitkin, the tonnage of Boston, in 1832, amount- 
ed to 171,045; next to New York, the highest in the United States. Phila- 
delphia, at that time, was 77,000; New Bedford, 70,000; Baltimore and 
Portland, each, 47,000. The imports into Massachusetts, chiefly Boston, in 
1821, were nearly fifteen millions; into New York, twenty-three and a half 
millions of dollars. In 1833 it was twenty millions in Massachusetts, and 
eighty millions into New York. 

The rail roads, connecting Boston more easily with Lowell, Salem, Hav- 
erhill, Nashua, Worcester, Providence, and Taunton, have added greatly to 
the business and prosperity ofthe city; and when that to Worcester shall be 
extended to the Connecticut river, and through the western part of the state 
to Albany, the growth and prosperity of Boston must be great, beyond calcu- 
lation. There is also a plan in Boston, for a direct intercourse with Liver- 
pool, (England,) by steam navigation. The project has excited a great deal 
of interest, and its importance is appreciated by intelligent and enterprising 
men. 

We have dwelt longer on these reminiscences and statistical facts, than 
perhaps the patience of our readers will make allowance for. We there- 
fore close with the hope, that with so much to be thankful for to the past, and 
with so much to anticipate from the future, that her merchants, and all en- 
gaged in trade, will bear constantly in mind, that to deserve their high des- 
tiny, they must continue to pursue the path of honor, enterprise, and integri- 
ty, so firmly trod by their predecessors. And we wish that they may al- 
ways be pointed to as the honorable and intelligent of our country, and that 
luxury and extravagance, and licentiousness of manners, too often prevailing 
in large and old cities, may be unknown, — while scientific, literary, humare, 
and charitable institutions, may be liberally supported and multiplied. 
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Art. IV.—THOMAS WILLETT, THE FIRST MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK. 






MeERrcANTILE biography properly claims a place in a work of this de- 
scription, where every thing that can excite the young to an honorable emula- 
tion, should be set forth; that seeing how a consistent and praiseworthy line 
of conduct has elevated those who have preceded them, they may, in turn, 
endeavor to transmit a fair and untarnished name to posterity. 

Tuomas W111e77, the first mayor of the city of New York, after its de- 
livery over to the English by the Dutch authorities, in 1664, was originally 
a merchant or trader. Asaman, he was possessed of uncommon activity of 
mind, and deeply imbued with the spirit of enterprise and adventure. He 
was one of the carly settlers at Piymouth, but not among the first. He was 
there, however, as early as 1640, and appears to have been justly apprecia- 
ted, and to have possessed a great deal of influence, as, after a few years resi- 
dence, he was chosen one of the assistants in council, a post, at that early 
period, of much honor and responsibility. Immediately on his arrival, he 
appears to have turned his attention to commerce and navigation, as he was 
one of twelve who built the first vessel at Plymouth, in 1641; she was about 
fifty tons, and cost about £200 sterling ; and Willett was one of the commit- 
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to the early shipment of the article. But, with all their exertions, the balance 
of trade could not be otherwise than in favor of the mother country, and the 
colonial merchants, from want of adequate capital, being obliged to purchase 
on credit, and at high prices, realized far less profits on their adventures, than 
their British competitors. 

From the first settlement of the colony, carpenters, masons, and smiths, 
were sufficiently numerous for ordinary purposes, but most articles, compos- 
ed of iron and steel, were imported from necessity. Shoemakers and felt- 
makers were few, and shoes and hats were imported in large quantities. 

The manners of the inhabitants at that time were simple, and their means 
small —they had not the taste or the ability for the luxurious indulgences of 
modern times; and the demand for maiy foreign articles now considered in- 
dispensable, was necessarily very limited. Wine was used sparingly, silks 
were worn by few, and mere ornamental articles, always the most expensive, 
were very nearly, if not wholly, proscribed. In fact, a law waslong in force, 
prohibiting the common people from wearing gold and silver lace, &c. 

The rapid growth and prosperous state of the colony, in its steady and ad- 
vancing steps in trade and navigation, was perceived with a spirit of rivalry 
and dislike by the mother country, and measures were taken to arrest its pro- 
gress by the passage of the navigation laws in the British parliament. As 
early as 1661, on the restoration of Charles the Second, this spirit began its 
odious manifestation, and the idea of raising a revenue, by duties on the com- 
merce of the colonies, was first developed. The court of Great Britain, pro- 
fligate and needy, wanted money ; and though the colonies in New England 
had never been nurtured by the parent government, or received any favors 
or indulgences from the Crown, and had borne all the expenses of their early 
settlement, and defence against the Indian tribes, it was thought politic to tax 
the industry and enterprise of those whom their wants of conciliation, in mat- 
ters purely of a spiritual nature, had driven to take shelter in a wilderness, 
there to raise their altars to religious liberty, and to worship God, as they be- 
lieved, in spirit and in truth. These laws were extensively evaded for a long 
time, and gave rise to a practice generally destructive to public morals, and 
only justifiable by the injustice of the requisition. Smuggling was extensive- 
ly practised, the duties enjoined were not paid, and the practice justified on 
the ground of oppression and injustice, in taxing the colonies for the support 
of a government, who demanded every thing and yielded nothing, and gave 
them no protection. Besides, it was asserted that their charter recognised, or 
at least inferred, the exclusive right of the colonial assembly to lay taxes and 
duties on the colonists, as there they hada voice in the representation, which 
they had not in the British parliament, and there was reason and justice in 
the plea; but whenever the power of the mother country could enforce the 
law, it was carried into execution, and the fatal foundation laid for the loss to 
the British empire of one of the brightest jewels of the crown. 

During the civil war in England, and the protectorship of Cromwell, the 
colonial trade was entirely free, and the commerce of the country increased 
as its resources were developed, and they paid no duties on their products ex- 
ported to Great Britain ; but from 1675, the British navigation acts were 
strictly enforced, and often illegal fees were exacted by the arLisary Ran- 
dolph. 

Among the earlier merchants in Boston, we may also name Keayne, 
Usher, Vassall, Newgate, Hibbins, yng, and Richards; and in the former 
part of the last century, Belcher, Hutchinson, Savage, Brattle, Welles, 
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Cheekley, Winthrop, and Fitch. In Plymouth, were Allerton, Hatherby, 
Paddy, Attwood, Doane, and Willett; in Salem, Hawthorne, Brow n, and 
the Rev. Hugh Peters encouraged navigation and trade. 

So much, how ever, were the ‘colonists attached to trade, that notwithstand- 
ing the duties on commerce were often vexatious, and. always a subject of 
complaint, yet many of the inhabitants, allured by the gainful pursuits, and 
indisposed to part with the conveniences procured by its means, continued to 
engage in it under all its restrictions and taxes, up to the time of the revolu- 
tion. 

Some adequate idea may be formed of the rapid growth of the New Eng- 
land colonies, from the following extract from New England entries, in the 
plantation office in England, in “167 3, which we find in one of the volumes 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society: — “ One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand souls, sixteen thousand capable of bearing arms; thirteen thousand fa- 
milies; twelve ships of between two hundred and one hundred tons; one hun- 


dred and ninety between twenty and one hundred tons ; five hundred fishing 


vessels, (many of these only large boats of six to eight tons.”) The greater 
part of these belonged to Boston, some to Salem, and a part to New Haven. 

At this period, and for nearly half a century ‘after, the greater portion of 
foreign goods and products, imported into the New England ; states, were land- 
ed at Boston, and were for account of the merchants at that place, excepting 
only a portion shipped for sale on British account. From thence they were 
transported to Plymouth, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Maine ; but Boston early became the central point of trade and navigation, and 
increased rapidly during the period we have just mentioned. 

The rigid deportment introduced by the first settlers, and followed by 
their desce ndants, under the influence of increasing wealth, now began to 
give way to more courtesy of manner, and greater luxury and refinement in 
living, and more display in dress and ‘furniture. It w as, however, of a dif- 
ferent t description to the fashionable demeanor of the present day ; which, in 
attempting to be easy, often oversteps the bounds of propriety and decorum; 
for it was exhibited in that profound courtesy and respect, and that deference 
to the opinions of others, and that reciprocal and delicate attention, which 
marked the finished gentleman of the sixteenth century, and which left an im- 
press on the manners and habits of the citizens of Boston, which has never 
been obliterated. 

The merchants then, as now, were-justly praised for liberal sentiments, 
and their patronage of the fine arts —of literary, charitable, and religious 
institutions — and several of them were early donors to Hary ard College. It 
may gratify curiosity to quote further from the work we have just mentioned. 
« There were tento fifteen merchants whose aggregate property amounted to 
£50,000, or about £5,000 each — five hundred persons worth £3,000 each 
— 1,500 families, then in Boston, containing about eight individuals each, 
or about 12,000 inhabitants, nearly a tenth part of the population of New 
England. No house in Boston with more than twenty rooms; some of 
these were probably very small, sufficient only for a single bed — not more 
than twenty houses with ten rooms. The poorest cottages are lofty, (so that 
a man could stand upright without stooping, probably.) No beggars — 
very few drunkards; (the striped pig was then unknown.) No musicians 
by profession — a dancing school was set up but soon put down. All cord- 
age and sail cloth came from England —no cloth made worth more than 
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3s. 6d. a yard — no linen above 2s. 6d.” As early as 1710, Boston possessed 
two fire engines, how much before that period does not appear ; but at that 
time there were five iron works in the state of Massachusetts, and some of 
them had been in operation for thirty years. 

The following naive reply of a committee of the General Court of Con- 
necticut, to the inquiries of the British Commissioners for the trade of the 
colonies, is here preserved for the gratification of the curious in such matters, 
and as giving additional light on the early trade of the cclonies : 

“ We have little traffic abroad — our chief trade for procuring clothing is 
by sending provisions to Boston, where we buy goods —and we have some 
trade, also, with Plymouth, and with New York, since the arrival of Major 
Andros. Our commodities are provisions, lumber, and horses ;—the most 
are transported to Boston and bartered for clothing ; — some small quantity 
is sent to the Caribbee islands, and sold for some money, but chiefly products. 
T'wo or three vessels have been sent to Fayal and to Madeira, and the car- 
goes bartered for wine. We have no need of Virginia trade, as most people 
plant as much tobacco as they want. ‘The value of our annual imports is 
£9,000. We have about twenty petty merchants who trade to Boston, but 
foreign merchants trade here. ‘There are but few servants—and fewer 
slaves; —only twenty-four small vessels belong to this colony; and few 
vessels come here except from Boston and New York, to carry off our pro- 
duce. Commerce would improve if New London, New Haven, and Fair- 
field, were made free ports. Labor is high, 2s. to 2s. 6d.aday. Provisions 
are cheap; wheat, 4s., corn, 2s. 6d., pork, 3d., beef, 2 1-2d., butter, 6d.” 

The period of 1690, and 1745, afford proof of the extent of the shipping 
belonging to the port of Boston, and the attention bestowed on navigation. 
In 1690, when an armed expedition was fitted out against Quebec ; and 1745, 
when Leuisbourg was attacked and taken, Boston furnished a large number 
of vessels, either armed or as transports. We may go farther back, and state, 
that in 1667, when a British fleet in the West Indies was in distress, the 
people of Boston, by consent of the General Court, sent several vessels, load- 
ed with provisions, for their relief, and some with masts and spars. 

Amidst their other pursuits, the science of legislation was not neglected ; 
and by a happy adaptation, it seemed that the most enterprising and experi- 
enced merchants and navigators, made the best and most efficient members 
of the General Court, and were the best qualified to decide the differences 
arising among a population composed of agriculturists, mechanics, merchants, 
and sailors; and there was that blending of all classes, and that freedom of 
intercourse, and expression of opinion, which has always formed such a dis- 
tinguishing trait of New England manners. ‘Their legislators, taken from 
among themselves, were not only more satisfactory to the people, but better 
understood, and could, therefore, better provide for the protection and en- 
couragement of branches of business with which they were practically ac- 
quainted, and prescribe rules for a people with whom they were in familiar 
intercourse. 

The business of ship building was pursued at an early period of the set- 
tlement. At one time it appears that there were twenty-seven places for ship 
building in Boston only, and sixty ships a year were built, twelve in one 
yard. In Salem, and other places, this lucrative occupation was pursued, 
and a large number of persons found occupation, as carpenters, smiths, 
caulkers, and spar makers. Naval stores were exported to some extent, but 
salted codfish and lumber were the principal articles of export ; and continue, 
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particularly the former, to be the great staple articles for exportation. The 
best cured fish was shipped to Portugal, Spain, and the Italian States, 
Catholic countrics always affording the best market. ‘Those not so well 
cured were sent to the West India islands, where it was used chiefly by the 
negro slaves and laborers. The cod-fishery, in 1760-65, employed 4,000 
seamen, 28,000 tons of shipping, and produced 350,000 quintals of fish, the 
value of which was estimated at a little over a million of dollars. 

In 1750, the number of vessels entering the port of Boston, was four hun- 
dred and ninety, foreign and American; the clearances, five hundred and 
four. ‘The entrances were chiefly vessels with cargoes from Great Britain 
and the West Indies; but a number were from ports in Portugal and Spain. 
From this period, to 1773, there docs not appear to have been much, if any, 
increase ; certainly not as much as the growth of the country would lead us 
to expect. It is stated that in 1773 five hundred and eighty-seven vessels en- 
tered the port of Boston, and four hundred and eleven cleared ; a pretty even 
balance with 1750. 

The impolitic measure of deriving revenue for the mother country, by 
duties on the trade of the colonies, was most unhappily persisted in by the 
British government. The duties were increased, and the collection rigidly 
enforced, which probably discouraged many enterprising men from engag~ 
ing in commerce, and may satisfactorily account for the stationary situation 
of Boston in regard to foreign trade, from 1750 to 1773. Complaints of al- 
leged oppressions, grievances, and interferences with the rights of the colonial 
government, became loud and frequent. As early as 1764, the duty on mo- 
lasses and sugar, imported into the colonies, was increased so much as to 
amount, almost, to a prohibition. Molasses was then in general use in the 
distilleries, and by the fishermen. The duty on tea, nails, glass, and paints, 
was also raised, and operated as a heavy burthen on the people. ‘'T'o en- 
force these oppressive and odious exactions, troops were stationed in Boston, 
and Parliament asserted the right of legislating for the colonies in all cases. 
The spirit of resistance was roused, and after eight years of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, and fierce and bloody contention, national independence followed. 

For a period of 150 years the British government not only had neglected 
and declined all support to Massachusetts, and the other New England 
colonies, but had directly oppressed and restrained them in their trade, and 
greatly checked their growth and prosperity. Besides, the weight of im- 
posts laid upon them by the parent State, which pressed heavily on the in- 
fant colonies, they were arbitrarily restricted in their commercia! enterprises, 
and could no more avail themselves of favorable channels for lucrative trade, 
than a fettered man could perform the profitable labor of which he is natu- 
rally capable. This restrictive, injurious, and unjust policy, towards the 
colonies, was adopted at an early period. In 1699, it was enacted by Par- 
liament, that no wool yarn, or woollen manufactures, of the American colo- 
nies, should be exported from them to any place whatever. In 1719, they 
declared “ that factories in the colonies tended to lessen their dependance on 
England.” <A few years later, some envious individuals complained to the 
British ministry, that the colonists were not only extending their trade, but 
setting up manufactures, which must prove prejudicial to the interests of the 
parent country; and the Board of Trade was soon directed to learn what 
laws had been made respecting manufactures in operation in the colonies, or 
allowed trade to be pursued injurious to the trade, navigation, or manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. These laws and orders were directed principally 
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against Boston and Massachusetts; here, commercial enterprise and manu- 
factures had been most successful, and were encouraged and pursued. 

The next year, the board reported, “that the general court of Massa- 
chusetts encouraged the manufacture ‘of paper, which will interfere with 
the profits of the British merchants who send paper there.” “ Many fami- 
lies make coarse woollen and linen cloths for their own use; but this 
seems proper, as they keep sheep and raise flax ; yet, it were to be wished 
that some way may be devised to divert them from increasing their manu- 
factures.” It is stated in the re port, “that hats and shoes were made to a 
considerable extent, though many of the former were im porte d.” Hats 
were exported from Boston long before the revolution, to Spain, Portugal, 
and the West India islands; of which the company of hatters complained, 
and their complaints were not disregarded. An act was thereupon passed, 
which forbade the exportation of hats from any American colony, and 
limited the number of apprentices for hatters; and the same law prohibited 
the sale in one colony of hats made in anothe T. 

Several iron works which had been long in operation in Massachusetts, 
were declared a nuisance, and parliament ordered that no mill or engine 
for slitting or rolling, be erected or used; but allowed pig and bar iron to 
be imported into London from the colonies. By these, and such like acts 
of impolicy and oppression, the minds of the people in Massachusetts and 
the other provinces, were alienated from the mother country, and prepared 
for the successful resistance of the tyrannical acts of the British parliament, 
which ended in the establishment of their rights, and the overthrow of the 
attempts made to enslave them. 

Soon after the war of the revolution, and as early as 1785 or 1786, com- 
merce revived, and the navigation of Boston and other ports of Massa- 
chusetts was greatly extended. The trade with the West Indies was prose- 
cuted by many w ith ereat advantage; but Salem, Ne whuryport, and Port- 
land, considering their relative population, were more extensively engaged 
in it than Boston. The principal articles of export were lumber and fish, 
and occasionally horses; the returns consisted of sugar, molasses, rum, cof- 
fee, salt, and fruit. The quantity of molasses imported was very great, and 
distilleries were multiplied; but happily for the morals, comfort, and re- 
spectability of the people, they have been generally discountenanced within 
a few years. The trade to the Mediterranean, to Spain, to Portugal, to 
France, Holland, the Hanse Towns, and places farther up the Baltic; and 
to England, as commerce revived and capital accumulated, was prosecute d 
with increased zeal. The cod fishery was resumed, and pursued, in most 
of the seaports in Massachusetts, extensively, and with great success. It 
continued for several years, and furnished an article for exportation to various 
points, and was one source of national wealth. 

In 1789, vessels were sent from Boston to the East Indies, and to China, 
and soon became a ve ry profitable commercial enterprise. In proportion to 
its population, Salem took the lead of Boston in the East, as it had done in 
the West India trade. Teas, silks, nankins and other cotton cloths, sugar, 
coffee, and spices, were imported; and cargoes of East India products 
were, by the enterprising merchants of Salem and Boston, exported to ports 
in the north of Europe. Ginseng formed part of the cargoes shipped to the 
East Indies, but specie, gene rally silver current coin, was sent to a large 
amount to Canton and Calcutta, &c., &c. The merchants who first engaged 
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in the East India trade at Salem, were Derby, Gray, Cabot, Thorndike, 
and Crowninshield. 

The eminent mathematician, Nathaniel Bowditch, made two voyages to 
the East Indies in 1795 and 1796; on the first, he was twenty-two years of 
age. He was then a great proficient in nautical calculation, and perfectly 
acquainted with the science of navigation. Being very industrious, he in- 
structed the seamen of the ships in the science of navigation, of which most 
of the common hands were ignorant. 

Derby’s first ship to China was in 1787. Mr. Gray was more engaged 
in trade to Calcutta. Mr. Derby’s ship visited the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, Batavia, Calcutta, and it is believed the vicinity of the Red Sea. 

Among the earliest in the East India trade, at Boston, were Messrs. J. Bar- 
rell, S. Brown, D. Sears, T. Lyman, J. & T. H. Perkins, S. Higginson, S. 
Shaw, J. Lloyd, the Messrs. Lee, and E. Prebble ; and among others who were 
esteemed for intelligence and enterprise as merchants, were Messrs. Thomas 
Russell, J. C. Jones, 8. Eliot, Mason, Smith, Phillips, Cabot, Parsons, Mac- 
key, Green, Andrews, Breck, Jackes, Babcock, Watson, Sears, Sargeant, 
Doane, Brown, Parkman, Hatch, Joy, Bussy, Frazier, and Head, some of 
whom had been in business before the revolution. 

Thomas Russell was one ofthe most enterprising and successful merchants 
of Boston, from 1786 to 1798. His charities were great, and he was a friend 
to the clergy and to religious institutions. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the church in Brattle Square, and president of the society for spreading 
the Gospel among the Indians. 

Mr. Phillips acquired a large property by honorable trade, and by a very 
liberal donation, laid the foundation for the Massachusetts general hospital, a 
most useful institution; and his son, late lieutenant governor W. Phillips, 
added largely to the original donation. 

The Boston Atheneum buildings, were the gift of one of the Messrs. Per- 
kins; and the large house in the city, for the blind, of another of those liberal 
spirited merchants. 

The honorable James Lloyd was probably one of the most intelligent mer- 
chants in the country. He well understood the principles, its course, and 
operation, in his time. He extended his views to politics, and was eminent 
also as a legislator. The law of the Commonwealth, on bills of exchange, 
passed in 1819, was frarned by him, and adopted through his influence, and 
he was several years a useful member of the United States Senate. 

J. C. Jones was a merchant of extensive and liberal views, and was also for 
several years a member of the legislature. We might embrace many others, 
but our biographical remarks must be restrained, and we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits which ought to confine them. 

The first ship which sailed from Boston to China, was built at Hart’s ship 
yard, in Boston, in 1785 or 1786, and was owned part in Boston and part in 
New York. She was commanded by James Magee, who was captain of the 
ship of war wrecked in Plymonth harbor, in 1779; and it is believed she 
took her final departure from New York. The following year, Messrs. 
Barrell, Brown, Hatch, and others, sent the ship Columbia, Captain Kendrick, 
attended by the sloop Washington, Captain Gray, to the North West Coast, 
and thence to China. On their voyage, they visited the mouth of the Oregon, 
on the Pacific, which they called Columbia, after their ship. This was a 
long voyage. S. Shaw and Doane, were engaged in the China trade; the 
former was the first American consul at China. 
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In 1790, Messrs. J. and T. H. Perkins fitted out the brig Hope, Captain 
Ingraham, for the North West Coast, to collect peltry, for the China mar- 
ket. In this voyage, Captain Ingraham discovered several islands, in about 
eight degrees fifty minutes south, “and one hundred and forty west from Lon- 
don, not noticed by any nautical adventurer, or in any map of the Pacific 
ocean. ‘T’o these he gave the names of Washington, ‘Adams, Lincoln, and 
Federal: anda few days after. in eight degrees three minutes south, and one 
hundred and forty-one west, two othe rs, which he called Hancock and Knox. 
These enterprising i merchants have from that time pursued the China trade. 
They have long had a house in Canton, one or more of the firm usually re- 
siding there, and for more than forty years they have had one or more ships 
there. every year. Theodore Lyman, Messrs. Lamb, Boardman, and Pope, and 
many others, engaged in the China trade, and some of them are still, or were 
very lately, employed in it. The trade to China was pursued far more exten- 
sively i in Boston, for several years, and till the war of 181215, than from 
any other port in the United States. The Messrs. Perkins, it is believed, were 
interested in more than thirty voyages round the world, going by the way of 
Cape Horn, to the North West Coast of America, in search of peltry, for the 
Canton market, and thence returning to Boston and New York, w ith China 
goods. 

Messrs. Bryant and Sturges, of Boston, have been long and largely con- 
cerned in these last mentioned voyages. Much time is necessarily absorbed 
in their accomplishment ; the hazard is also great, but they have generally 
been profitable. 

We have already mentioned that ginseng and specie were the principal 
articles of export to the East Indies. The former was shipped in small quan- 
tities from Boston and Salem, and in larger from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Specie formed the principal de pendance for return cargoes from Can- 
ton, and $600,000 have been sent out in one ship. Assorted cargoes of lumber 
and provisions, &c. were sent to many places beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

It is curious to mark the changes which time works in trade. Formerly, 
a part of the return cargoes from Canton, were coarse cotton cloths. Now, 
and for some years past, cotton cloths are shipped from Boston for C ale utta 
and Canton. ‘They usually cost here from eight to ten cents per yard, and 
have been exporte d to a large amount. They are found, in most cases, a bet- 
ter remittance than dollars, or bills of exchange. “ When I was in China, 
in 1790,” said a gentleman largely engaged in the trade for a long period, 
“T purchased, as part of my adventure home, cotton shirtings, at four times 
the cost at which such clothsare hence furnished to the Celestial Empire.” 

“ We have to contend,” he added, “ with British competition in the China 
market ; but as we use a superior raw material for the same number of goods, 
and make them heavier than the long cloths of England, I think we shall 
continue to e xport. ” On the same authority we may state, “that in some 
years, the American trade to China has caused the exportation of four to five 
millions of dollars annually in specie; but, at the present time, very little is 
sent there, and that for the purchase of rice, at Batavia and Manilla, for the 
Canton market. 

Very few American vessels have visited any ports in the island of Japan. 
The Dutch usually send an annual ship from Batavia, as they are the only 
European nation permitted to trade there. Whale ships sometimes put in for 
provisions and water, but the crew are not allowed any intercourse with the 
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inhabitants. In 1798, Messrs. Perkins sent a ship to Batavia. for coffee, and 
she was taken up by the Dutch, as the annual ship to Java. ‘I'he cargo was 
sugar, and the ship carried back to Batavia, pig copper and camphor. In 
1801, they fitted out a large ship to Java, which was taken wp there by the 
Dutch, and made a similar voyage to the other ; and soon after, a vessel was 
sent from Salem, on a like voyage. These are supposed the only vessels from 
Massachusetts to that jealous people. One belonging to Baltimore, called the 
“ Samuel Smith,” also visited that island. Captain Hutchings, of the Mas- 
sachusetts, went to the residence of the governor, but he observed nothing 
which differed much from the customs and manners of the Chinese. 

In one of the volumes of the collections of the Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts, it is mentioned, under date of 1794, that the manufactures in Boston 
were candles, soap, rum, loaf sugar, cordage, duck lines and twine, cards, 
combs, fish hooks, stained paper, glass, stoneware, and chocolate. The manu- 
facture of some of these articles was on a larger scale than before’the revolu- 
tion; they were also made with more facility, and of a better quality. There 
was, in 1794, more than thirty distilleries in Boston; twenty of them in ope- 
ration to manufacture poison “for the comfort of the poor and laboring peo- 
ple.” At present, there are but few, probably not over one fourth of that num- 
ber. ‘Then the population was twenty-four thousand ; now it is eighty thou- 
sand. The writer of the article says, “ it is contended this manufacture is a 
public benefit, as it adds to the revenue ; but many consider it a public evil, 
and that it tends to prevent population, and greatly injures the morals of the 
people ;” — he adds, “the bad effects of the free use of distilled spirits, are very 
apparent on the morals of the inhabitants, and the attendants on it are idle- 
ness, debility, poverty, disgrace, and crime.” It is an important question, 
whether this prevailing evil may not be greatly restrained by the interference 
of legislative authority. 

There were at that time seven establishments for refining sugar, and four- 
teen rope walks. A duck manufactory was established near the south side 
of the common, and sail cloth of durable quality and texture was made, said 
to be superior to the canvas imported from Europe, and cheaper. In 1792, 
four hundred hands were employed in this manufacture, a portion of them 
females. 

Paper staining was extensively followed, and a sufficiency prepared for 
home use, and some was exported ; before the revolution, it was chiefly im- 
ported. 

Within a few miles of Boston, the following articles were made: Tow 
cloth, cotton and linen shirtings and sheetings, checks, thread, bed ticks, 
striped flannels, cotton and worsted hose, gloves, diapers, &c., &c., and sent 
to Boston for sale. 

There was always an extensive trade between Boston and the southern 
states ; for a large quantity of corn and flour for the sea port towns in Mas- 
sachusetts was imported from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c., &e. ; 
and this intercourse was not without its benefits, in a social and political 
point of view, as a union was more readily effected, when the contest with 
Great Britain called for the formation of the federal union. 

In 1784 the first banking company was formed in Boston, and called the 
Massachusetts Bank. A national bank had been established in Philadel- 
phia, in 1781, under the direction and control of Congress. The charter of 
the Massachusetts bank had no limitation as to time, and little or none as to 
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management. And the bills in circulation, before any other bank was in- 
corporated, were of great extent. 

In 1790 the federal government incorporated a national bank at Phila- 
delphia, the former one being discontinued ; and a branch of that bank, for 
discount and deposit, was opened in Boston in 1792. 

The Union bank was established in Boston in 1798, as it was said at the 
time, for the accommodation of the agricultural interest. From 1800 to 
1832, banking institutions were greatly multiplied —there being no less 
than thirty banks in Boston, including those in South Boston, and making 
no allowance for the five which were discontinued in 1827-8. 

The incorporated companies for insurance on property, by sea and land, 
and against fire, are about equal in number to the banks. Commercial en- 
terprise and prosperity have been the leading causes of the increase of these 
corporations, and have resulted in an enlargement and improvement of the 
city of Boston, within the last forty-five years, in a ratio which could not 
have been accomplished without it. The city of Boston would otherwise 
have slowly advanced in population, wealth, and social refinement, and the 
state of Massachusetts would have been far less respectable and powerful in 
1740, or in 1775, than it was, when compared with the other American 
provinces. The soil is generally rocky, or sterile, and unfitted to afford great 
returns to the labor of the husbandman, (though a better system of cultiva- 
tion, pursued of late years, proves that greater products may be gathered 
from it than it was supposed capable of producing,) and the inhabitants have 
been generally indebted to commerce for their opulence and improvement. 

The establishment of the federal government proved highly propitious to 
the commercial interest of Boston. Freedom breathed new life into com- 
mercial pursuits, and nautical enterprises were greatly extended by her 
ship owners. A large number of vessels were built in 1790, here, and in the 
ports adjacent; and mechanics, of all descriptions, found constant and lucra- 
tive employment. Within the last half century, Boston has greatly in- 
creased in population, business, and wealth. From 15,000 in 1783, and 
18,009 in 1790, to 80,000 in 1838. The buildings are now generally com- 
posed of brick and granite. The cwellie houses are spacious and elegant, 
and many large and splendid public edifices have been erected; and the 
streets have been straitened, widened, and improved. Large tracts of land, 
where the tide waters formerly flowed, have been redeemed, and are now 
covered with buildings. Bridges have been built, so that there are now 
seven avenues to the city, from the country, where formerly there was only 
one. The wharves have been extended and increased, so that there is pro- 
bably double the number of feet, at present, to that the city possessed thirty-five 
years since. The carrying trade has proved very profitable to the mer- 
chants, and a great many vessels are employed init. A large branch of this 
business is in the freight of cotton from Charleston, Savannah, and New 
Orleans,* to Europe, employing ships of from three hundred to six hundred 


* The trade with New Orleans has greatly increased within a few years. The im- 
portations from New Orleans, into Boston, for three months, ending March 3lst, 
amounted to 2,489,000 dollars. Many cargoes of cotton being brought to Boston for 
the supply of the manufacturing establishments in the interior of the country. The 
mercantile intercourse with New York has been vastly extended within twenty years, 
and must be followed by advantageous results to both cities. It is found that the trade 
is mutually beneficial ; and the single fact that instead of forty-eight or sixty hours 
time on the way, between those places, the distance is now passed in fifteen hours, 
must be highly favorable, and be a strong inducement to increase the intercourse. 
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tons burthen. According to Pitkin, the tonnage of Boston, in 1832, amount- 
ed to 171,045 ; next to New York, the highest in the United States. Phila- 
delphia, at that time, was 77,000; New Bedford, 70,000; Baltimore and 
Portland, each, 47,000. The imports into Massachusetts, chiefly Boston, in 
1821, were nearly fifteen millions; into New York, twenty-three anda half 
millions of dollars. In 1833 it was twenty millions in Massachusetts, and 
eighty millions into New York. 

The rail roads, connecting Boston more easily with Lowell, Salem, Hav- 
erhill, Nashua, Worcester, Providence, and Taunton, have added greatly to 
the business and prosperity of the city; and when thai to Worcester shall be 
extended to the Connecticut river, and through the western part of the state 
to Albany, the growth and prosperity of Boston must be great, beyond calcu- 
lation. ‘There is also a plan in Boston, for a direct intercourse with Liver- 
pool, (England,) by steam navigation. The project has excited a great deal 
of interest, and its importance is appreciated by intelligent and enterprising 
men. 

We have dwelt longer on these reminiscences and statistical facts, than 
perhaps the patience of our readers will make allowance for. We there- 
fore close with the hope, that with so much to be thankful for to the past, and 
with so much to anticipate frora the future, that her merchants, and all en- 
gaged in trade, will bear constantly in mind, that to deserve their high des- 
tiny, they must continue to pursue the path of honor, enterprise, and integri- 
ty, so firmly trod by their predecessors. And we wish that they may al- 
ways be pointed to as the honorable and intelligent of our country, and that 
luxury and extravagance, and licentiousness of manners, too often prevailing 
in large and old cities, may be unknown, — while scientific, literary, humane, 
and charitable institutions, may be liberally supported and multiplied. 





MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 1V.— THOMAS WiLLETT, THE FIRST MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK. 





MercantTILe biography properly claims a place in a work of this de- 
scription, where every thing that can excite the young to an honorable emula- 
tion, should be set forth; that seeing how a consistent and praiseworthy line 
of conduct has elevated those who have preceded them, they may, in turn, 
endeavor to transmit a fair and untatnished name to posterity. 

Tuomas WILLETT, the first mayor of the city of New York, after its de- 
livery over to the English by the Dutch authorities, in 1664, was originally 
a merchant or trader. Asaman, he was possessed of uncommon activity of 
mind, and deeply imbued with the spirit of enterprise and adventure. He 
was one of the early settlers at Plymouth, but not among the first. He was 
there, however, as early as 1640, and appears to have been justly apprecia- 
ted, and to have possessed a great deal of influence, as, after a few years resi- 
dence, he was chosen one of the assistants in council, a post, at that early 
period, of much honor and responsibility. Immediately on his arrival, he 
appears to have turned his attention to commerce and navigation, as he was 
one of twelve who built the first vessel at Plymouth, in 1641; she was about 


fifty tons, and cost about £200 sterling ; and Willett was one of the commit- 
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tee to superintend the building of the vessel. With a few enterprising spirits 
like his own, he formed a company, and hired, for the colonial government, 

the Cape Cod fishery, the proceeds of which were applied to the public ex- 
penses, and at one time appropriated to the support of common schools in the 
colony. He early formed a connexion in business with Isaac Allerton, one 
of the first settlers of Plymouth, and among the most respectable and honora- 
ble of the pilgrims,as they are now te med. Allerton was sent to England 
several times, as agent for the colonies, which he also made to promote his 
views, as connected with commerce, in the colony. Willett and Allerton tra- 
ded, for several years, with the French in Acadie, and with the vessels 
from Europe engaged in the Maine fisheries. Allerton afterwards traded at 
New Amsterdam, and the probability is that Willett was concerned with 
him. Willett was one ofthe committee who, in 1655, purchased Agawam, 
(now Wareham.) in Buzzard’s bay, of the Indians, for the town of Plymouth; 

there had been, for years, carried on an active trading intercourse from 
this point, with the Dutch at Manhattoes ; and the enterprising spirit of Wil- 

lett, who had early and often engaged in it, as well as his friend Allerton, 
led him to detect and appreciate its value.* Of all the residents in the colony, 
with the exception of Willett, Allerton appears to have been the most de- 
voted to commerce; but devoting too much of his time to carrying out his 
plans, as connected with the trade of the colony, he lost the confidence of the 
Plymouth court, in consequence of which he removed to, and resided some 
time at Marblehead, Nantucket, near the entrance of Boston harbor, and af- 
terwards, between 1645 and 1655, at New Haven, from whence he pur- 
sued the trade with New Amsterdam, and died at New Haven. 

The Commissioners appointed by Charles IL, to act as a Court of Ap- 
peals, for the settlement of all disputes between the colonial government and 
individuals who had complained of unjust and arbitrary treatment, arrived 
at Boston in 1664. They visited Plymouth — Rhode Island — and New 
York, then in possession of the Dutch. A part of their instructions was to 
raise troops in New England, to take possession of New York by force, as 
it was pretended that the English had the best right to it. At Plymouth, 
the Commissioners were received with more courtesy, respect, and con- 
sideration, than in Massachusetts; and they requested some one to attend 
them from Plymouth to the Manhattoes. Thomas Willett, who had often 
been there, and was well acquainted with the place and the people, their 
language, customs, and manners, and highly esteemed for intelligence and 
fidelity in every thing which he undertook, was recom" <nded to ‘the Com- 
missioners as the most suitable person to attend them, and on the surrender 
of New Amsterdam into the hands of the British Commissioners, they ap- 
pointed him the Mayor, a strong proof of his capability, and popular talents, 
and address: — and he appears to have possessed a singular aptitude for busi- 
Ness, as, preceding his joming the Commissioners, he had, for thirteen years, 
viz., ‘from 1651 to 1664, been one of the Executive Council of Plymouth 
colony, at the very time he was most actively engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. After remaining for several years in New Y ork, he returned to his 
estates near Bristol, where he owned a large tract of land, where he died. 
His grave-stone was lately, and, perhaps, may still be seen on the land he 


* Willet had also pushed his traffic as far as the Delaware, where there was acon- 
siderable settlement, composed partly of Swedes, who had early fixed their abode there, 
before the settlement of Maryland by Calvert. 
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possessed when living ; but the rage of modern improvement sweeps away 
the memorials of the ‘dead, toclear the ground for the palaces of the living. 

The materials fora biography of Thomas Willett are but spare, nor have 
we time to expand them, or to become his eulogist. His prominent charac- 
teristics were intelligence, enterprise, and fide lity, traits most honorable to a 
man; and his success asa merchant shows that he was possessed of prudence 
and foresight, wanting which, the very essentials of prosperity are absent — 
they form the foundation; without them, however imposing the edifice may, 
for a time, appear, it rests upon the sand —and the heaving of the commer- 
cial billows will soon agitate and destroy the unsubstantial structure. 

At the time Willett was made Mayor of New York, Colonel Nichols, 
one of the royal Commissioners, said, “ he found a few handsome built brict: 
and stone houses, but most of the buildings were small and poor ;” insigni- 
ficant, indeed, when compared with its present size and expanded foreign and 
domestic commerce. He, however, predicted the future greatness and pros- 
perity of the place. He said, “it combined remarkable advantages for 
navigation and trade.” ts rapid growth has outstripped prophecy, and car- 
rying our view forward, as far as we have been looking back, what New 
York will be two centuries hence, who can presume to calculate. All this 
has been owing to the enterprising spirit of our merchants — revulsion has 
followed revulsion — generation after generation has sunk into the grave — 
but the sons of the pilgrims have trod in the steps of their sires; and as long 
as they possess the intelligence, prudence, and fidelity to their engagements, 
so honorably and eminently conspicuous in the early settlers, as in ‘the case 
of Thomas Willett, they will be successful in life, honorable in death, and 
unitedly, each, in his own proper position and sphere of life, carrying on the 
transactions of commerce, in just appreciation of their own rights, and with 
a proper regard to the rights of others, it is impossible to put any limitation 
to the future greatness and power of our common and happy country. 





Art. V.—THE GOOD MERCHANT. — WILLIAM PARSONS 


“ His youth was innocent ; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness, every day ; 
And watclied by eyes that loved him, calm, and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.” — Bryant. 


Tue good merchant is scrupulously just and upright in all his transactions. 
Integrity, good faith, exactness in fulfilling his engagements, are prominent 
and distinctive features in his character. He is a high-minded and honora- 
ble man; he would feel a stain upon his good name ‘like a wound, and re- 

gards w ith utter abhorrence every thing that wears the « appearance of mean- 
hess or duplicity. KXnowing that credit is the soul of business, he is anxious 
to sustain the integrity of the mercantile character. Accordingly, his word 
is as good as his bond. He stands to his bargain, and is faithful to his con- 
tract. He is like the good man described by the Psalmist, 
“Who to his plighted vows and trust 
Hath ever firmly stood ; 


And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes his promise good.” 
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He would zather at any time relinquish something of his lawful rights, 
than engage in an irritating dispute. He would rather be the object than the 
agent in adishonorable or fraudulent transaction. When one told old Bi- 
shop Latimer that the cutler had cozened him in making him pay two pence 
for a knife not worth a penny, “ No,” said Latimer, “he cozened not me, 
but his own conscience.” 

The good merchant is not in haste to be rich, observing that they who are 
so, are apt to “fall into temptation and a snare,” and often make shipwreck 
of their honor and virtue. He pursues commerce as his chosen calling, his 
regular employme nt. He expects to continue in it long, perhaps all his 
days, and is therefore content to make small profits and accumulate slowly. 
When he first entered into business, he was determined not to be a drudge, 
nor be chained to the desk like a galley-slave, nor make his counting-room 
his home. He recollects that he is not merely a merchant, but a man; and 
that he has a mind to improve, a heart to ¢ cultivate, and a character to form. 
He is therefore resolved to have time to develop and store his intellect, to ex- 
ercise his social affections, and to enjoy in moderation the innocent and ra- 
tional pleasures of life. He accordingly sets apart and consecrates a portion 
of his time, his evenings at least, to be spent at home, in the bosom of his fa- 
mily. He will not, on any account, deny himself this relaxation; he will not, 
for any consideration, rob himself of this source of improveme nt and hap- 
piness. He is willing, if need be, to labor more years in order to obtain the 
de wee amount of wealth, provided he can improve himself in the mean time, 
and enjoy life as he goes along. 

The good merchant, though an enterprising man, and willing to run some 
risks, knowing this to be essential to success in commercial adventure, yet 18 
not willing to risk every thing, nor put all on the hazard of a single throw. 
He feels that he has no right to do this — that it is morally wrong thus to put 
in jeopardy his own peace and the comfort and prospects of his family. Of 
course he engages in no wild and visionary schemes, the results of which 
are altogether uncertain, being based upon unreasonable expectations and im- 
probable suppositions. He is particularly careful to embark in no specula- 
tion out of his regular line of business, and with the details of which he is 
not familiar. He is aware, that although he knows all about the cost of a 
ship, and can determine the quality and estimate the value of a bale of cotton, 
he is not a good judge of the worth of wild lands, having had no experience 
therein. Accordingly, he will have nothing to do with any bargains of this 
sort, however promising they may appear. He will not take a leap in the 
dark, nor purchase upon the representations of others, who may be interest- 
ed in the sale; fearing lest what is described to him as a well-timbered 
township may turn out to be a barren waste, and what appears, on paper, a level 
and well-watered district, may be found, on inspection, a steep and stony 
mountain, of no value whatever. He there fore deems it safest for him to 
keep clear of these grand speculations, and to attend, quietly and regularly, to 
his own business. Above all, he makes it a matter of conscience not to tisk 
in hazardous enterprises the property of others intrusted to his keeping. 

The good merchant, having thus acquired a competency, and perhaps 
amassed a fortune, is liberal i in disper nsing his wealth. 

At the outset, he is careful to indulge in no extravagance, and to live 
within his means, the neglect of which precaution he finds involves so many 
in failure and ruin. Simple in his manners, and unostentatious in his habits of 
life, he abstains from all frivolous and foolish expenditures. Atthe same time, 
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he is not nigardly or mean. On the contrary, he is liberal in the whole ar- 
rangement of his household, where every thing is for use and comfort, and 
nothing for ostentation and display. Whatever will contribute to the im- 
provement and welfare of his family, or whatever will gratify their innocent 
tastes, be it books, or engravings, or pictures, he obtains, if within his means, 
though it cost much ; knowing that at the same time he may foster the genius 
and reward the labors of our native authors and artists, an estimable class of 
men, whose works reflect honor upon their country, and who consequently 
merit the patronage of the community. But whatever is intended for mere 
parade and vain show, he will have none of, though it cost nothing. He 
thinks it wise and good economy to spend a great deal of money, if he can 
afford it, to render home attractive, and to make his chudren wise, virtuous, 
and happy. Above all, he never orudges what is paid to the faithful school- 
master for their intellectual and moral training ; for a good education he 
deems above all price. 

Having thus liberally provided for all the wants of his household, the 
good merchant remembers and cares for all who are related to him, and 
who may in any way stand in need of his aid. And this aid is administered 
in the most kind and delicate manner. He does not wait to be solicited; he 
will not stop to be thanked. He anticipates their wishes, and by a secret 
and silent bounty removes the painful sense of dependence and obligation. 
He feels it a pleasure, as well as a duty, to help them; he claims it as his 
privilege to do good unto his brethren. He would feel ashamed to have 
his needy relatives relieved by public charity or private alms. 

But our good merchant feels that he has duties, not only to his immediate 
relatives and friends, butto a larger family, the community in which he lives. 
He is aveply interested in its virtue and happine ss, and feels bound to contri- 
bute his full share to the establishment and support of all good institutions, 
particularly the institutions of learning, humanity, and religion. He is led 
to this by the expansive and liberalizing spirit of his calling. It is, unfortu- 

nately, the tendene y of some occupations to narrow the mind and contract 
the heart. The mere division of labor, incident to, and inseparable from, 
many mechanical and manufacturing pursuits, though important and benefi- 
cial in other respects, yet serves to cramp and dwarf the intellect. The man 
who spends all his days in making the heads of pins, thinks of nothing else, 
and is fit for nothing else. Commercial pursuits, on the other hand, being 
so various, extensive, and complicate, tend to enlarge the mind, and banish 
narrow and selfish feelings. 'The merchant looks abroad over the world, 
puts a girdle round the earth, has communications with all climes and all 
nations, and is thus led to take large and liberal views of all things. The wealth 
which he has acquired easily and rapidly, he is consequently disposed to 
spend freely and munificently. It has been beautifully said of Roscoe, the 
distinguished Live ‘rpool merchant, ‘ ‘Wherever you go, you perceive traces 
of his foot-steps in all that is elopant and liberal. He found the tide of wealth 
flowing merely in the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigora- 
ting rills to refresh the gardens of literature. The noble institutions for lite- 
rary and scientific purposes, which reflect such credit on that city, have most- 
ly been originated, and have all been effectually promoted, by him.” In like 
manner, our good merchant encourages learning, and patronises learned 
men. He is particularly liberal in endowing the higher seats of education, 
whence flow the streams that make glad the cities and churches of our 

God. 
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The good merchant is, likewise, a munificent benefactor to all institutions 
which have for their object the alleviation of human wretchedness, and the 
cure of the thousand ills which flesh is heir to. He lends, too, a substantial 
supportto the institutions of religion. He feels the need of them himself, and 
he understands their unspeakable importance to the peace, good order, and 
virtue of society. He thinks that he sleeps sounder, and that his property is 
more secure, in a community where the sanctions of religion are supe radded 
to the penalties of the law ; where the stated inculcation of religious principles 
and sentiments diffuses a healthy moral atmosphere, which, though unseen, 
presses like the weight of the surrounding air, upon every part of the body 
politic, and keeps it in its place. Accordingly, he contributes cheerfully 
and liberally to the support of public worship, and moreover, as Fuller says 
of the good parishioner, * he is bountiful in contributing to the repair of God’s 
house, conceiving it fitting that such sacred places should be handsomely and 
decently maintained.” 

Such we conceive to be the character of the good merchant. It may, 
perhaps, be thought by some that the character 1s a visionary one ; and that, 
amidst the competitions of trade, the temptations to unlawful gain, the eager 
desire of accumulating, and the natural unwillingness to part with what has 
been acquired with much labor and pains, there can be no place for the high- 
minded and generous virtues which we have described. We might have 
thought so too, if we had never seen them exhibited in actual life. ‘The por- 
trait which we have attempted to draw is not a fancy sketch, but a transcript 
from nature and reality. 

Wittiam Parsons was born at Byfield, Massachusetts, on the 6th of 
August, 1755. He was the son of the Reverend Moses Parsons, the clergy- 
man of that town, and was one of eight children, three daughte ‘rs and five 
sons, among the latter of whom was the late distinguished chief justice of 
Massachusetts. After receiving a good education at Dummer Academy, he 
became ai apprentice to an elder brother who was engaged in trade at Glou- 
cester Be _ coming of age, however, he entered upon the hard and _pe- 
rilous life ofa sailor, w hich he pursued for five years, having the command of 
a vessel, and making many successful voyages. Like many other of our 
rich merchants, who were the architects of their own fortune, he took his 
first lessons in industry and enterprise amidst the hardships, privations, and 
dangers of a sea life; than which, there is no better school for the develop- 
ment and exercise of intellectual and moral energy. 

In 1780, at the age of twenty-five, Mr. Parsons ‘quitted the sea, and marri- 
ed the lady who, for forty-seven years, by her congenial spirit and the siri- 
larity of her views, by sympathizing in all his benevolent feelings, and co- 
operating in all his plans and deeds of ¢ harity, contributed so much to make 
his life tranquiland his home happy. Inthe same year he entered into business, 
and removed to Boston, where he remained till his death, a period of fifty- 
seven years, actively engaged tothe last in commerce and navigation, having, 
at the time of his demise, one vessel upon the ocean, and dying, at the age of 
eighty-one, the oldest merchant ‘and ship-owner in Boston. 

‘The prominent traits in the character of Mr. Parsons, were his unbending 
integri‘y, his uncompromising adherence to truth and right, his conscientious 
regard for duty, his entire freedom from selfishness, and his tender and com- 
prehensive benevolence. These qualities shed a daily beauty on his life, and 
spread a sacred fragrance over his memory. 

In the mercantile community no one stood higher than Mr. Parsons ; — 
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his very name was synonymous with integrity. In all his transactions he 
was systematic, exact, high-minded, honorable. By a regular yet not slavish 
attention to business, he amassed a handsome fortune, which would have 
been much larger, had he made business the sole end of life, or had he not 
distributed his wealth, as he went along, with such a free and liberal hand. 
His losses, which at times were great, never disturbed his singular equani- 
mity; he regretted them only as curtailing his means of doing good. To 
his honor it should be mentioned, that he never had a dispute with the numer- 
ous mechanics and laborers whom he employed. He might sometimes, in- 
deed, think himself wronged, and perhaps say so; but yet he would pay 
the bill, and leave the man to settle the matter with his own conscience. 

The wealth he had thus honorably acquired, he spent in the most generous 
manner. He had an open heart and an open hand. Considering his first 
duty to be to his own family and relatives, he gathered them under his wing, 
and overshadowed them with his love. His house was like a patriarch’s 
tent, or the gathering-place of atribe. He wasa sort of universal providence, 
remembering the forgotten, and attending the neglected. The absent were 
not out of his mind, nor the distant beyond the reach of his care. 

But his good feelings and charities were not confined within this circle, 
large though it was. The destitue, the sick, the afflicted, resorted to him for 
aid and solace, and never applied in vain. 


“ His secret bounty largely flowed, 
And brought unask’d reliet.” 


Was any new charity contemplated, any humane object set on foot in the 
city, Mr. Parsons was one of the first to be applied to, to give it the sanction 
of his approval and the encouragement of his purse. And such applications, 
frequent though they were, he always attended to most cheerfully, and res- 
ponded to most liberally, deeming it a favor that the opportunity was afforded 
him of doing his part in promoting a good object. 

His house was long the seat of a generous, but quiet and unostentatious 
hospitality, where there was nothing for display, but every thing for the com- 
fort of his guests. His doors were open for his friends to enter at all times, 
and they were sure to be received with a cheerful welcome and a placid 
smile. 

He departed this life in the spring of 1837, full of years, full of usefulness, 
and full of honors. As has been beautifully said of another, “ Death, which 
harmonizes the pictures of human character, found little in his to spiritualize 
or to soften. Kindness of disposition was the secret but active law of his mo- 
ral being. He had no sense of injury but as something to be forgiven. The libe- 
ral allowance which he extended to all human frailties grew more active 
when they affected his own interests and interfered with his own hopes; so 
that however he might reprobate evil at a distance, as soon as it came with- 
in his sphere, he desired only to overcome it by good. Envy, hatred, and 
malice, were to him mere names, —like the figures of speech in a school- 
boy’s theme, or the giants ina fairy tale, — phantoms, which never touched 
him with a sense of reality. His guileless simplicity of heart was preser- 
ved by the happy constitution of his own nature, which passion could not dis- 
turb, and evil had no power to stain. He diffused the serenity of a good con- 
science, and the warmth of unchilled affections, through a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends, who were made happy by his mere presence. Such was 
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he to the last, amidst the infirmities which age had accumulated around him 
—the gentlest of monitors and the most considerate of sufferers.” 

“Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long; 

E’en wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years 

Yet freshly ran he on two w inters more 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still. i 


Art. VIL —NEW COMMERCIAL FIELD. 


Travels in South Eastern Asia, embracing Hindostan, Malay, Siam, and 
China, with a full account of the Burman Empire; with Dissertations, 
Tables, &c. By Rev. Howarp Matcotm. Boston: 1839. Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Here is one of the few books of travels which isto be bought and studied, 
and referred to in future, not borrowed and read. Its pages are crowded 
with facts respecting things, as they are not with incidents which happened 
to the traveller. The botanist, politician, geologist, geographer, and mer- 
chant, will each find his own department rich in information. The advocate 
of missions will find more, both of information and encouragement, than he 
can obtain any where else, respecting these countries; and the mere miscel- 
laneous reader will enjoy it as well as any novel, or narrative, of the day. 
The style is what it should be, grave and dignified, yet sprightly and neat, 
coming directly to the point, without waste of words, and making the reader 
forget the author in his interest in the subject. 

It would occupy too much space to condense and arrange, fora single num- 
ber of our work, all the important commercial information contained in the 
volumes before us, as too many of the facts, prices, &c., are stated in an in- 
sulated manner; but we take pleasure in gathering some pare ugraphs, and 
giving the substance of others. It is very “desirable that our enterprising 
merchants should scrutinize this field afresh. With some sections of the East, 
such as Batavia, Calcutta, Sumatra, Canton, etc., we are intimately engaged 
in a lucrative and ponorable trade; but with Burmah, Siam, and the Malay 
peninsula, we are doing almost no business, while the prices of various arti- 
cles, stated by Mr. Malcolm, furnish strong inducement to feel our Way in 
these places. 

To avoid the trouble of constant quotation, we have thrown into our own 
language the facts and reasonings of the author of the work above named. 

From Burmah might be imported paddy,* lac, anatto, turmeric, tobacco, 
tea, and black varnish, beside rubies s, sapphires, noble se rpentine, and bullion. 
Rice and bullion are not allowed to be exported from Burmah Proper, but 
there is no restriction at Maulmain, Akyab, Ramree, Rangoon, and other 
places under British sway. Rice is therefore dearer at Rangoon and Bas- 
sein. Paddy was selling at Rangoon, during Mr. M.’s visit, ‘for the almost 
incredible low sum oftwo dollars ‘and thirty cents per hundred bushels! The 
best of cleaned rice retailed in the Bazar, at the same time, for a fraction less 








* Rice in the husk. Cleaned rice will —— ee wn for so > long a voyage, 
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than twelve cents per bushel, or about a quarter of a cent per pound! At 
Maulinain, and the other places named, it is three or four times as dear; but 
even at this rate may be imported at a large profit. ‘The black tea of the 
western provinces of China, is brought by caravans to Ava, and thence finds 
its way to all parts of the kingdom. At Rangoon it costs but twelve cents 
a pound. It comes in hard round balls of about a pound each. The flavor 
is peculiar, but those who use it a few times prefer it to any other. 

Stick lac is largely exported from Burmah to Calcutta, for England. 
It is of the finest quality, and ifit can be sent to England with profit, it can be 
sent here. Indigo is indigenous to Burmah, and might be raised in any quan- 
tities; but the monopoly of the East India Company, in Bengal, prevents 
all demand for it in Burmah by the resident merchants, and none is export- 
ed. ‘The black varnish may be had for a song, and according to Mr. M.’s 
description would bean invaluable addition to our present list of foreign im- 
portations. It isthe gum ofa tree found abundantly in the forests, and pos- 
sesses several very important qualities. It is so impervious to water that a 
single coat makes an article water tight. It is, when thinned, a beautiful 
black varnish, and is used in the manufacture of the wooden-ware, and strong 
lacquered cups and boxes. It is the tact with which Burmans gild pagodas 
and idols, and gold leaf, put on with it, stands the weather till wholly worn 
away. On travelling trunks and harness it would be admirable. The rubies of 
Burmah are the first in the world, and the tobacco is equal to the Havanna. 

Tobacco grows wild in many places, and is cultivated in most parts of the 
country. ‘There are several kinds, some of which is not surpassed for smok- 
ing by the finest Havanna. he best sorts and qualities sell at about a rupee 
aviss; the middling sorts, about half that price; and the poorest, four or five 
viss for arupee. ‘The best is raised on the rich levels of the maritime dis- 
tricts, and water-courses. ‘The culture of this article might be almost inde- 
finitely increased ; but it has not become an article of export. From athou- 
sand to twelve hundred pounds are yielded per acre, on an average. 

A little is used for chewing; but the consumption for smoking is very 
great, not in pipes, but in cigars or chiroots, with wrappers made of the leaves 
of the Then-net tree. In making them, a little of the dried root, chopped 
fine, is added, and sometimes a small portion of sugar. These are sold at a 
rupee a thousand. ’ 

The tea-plant grows indigenous inall the upper provinces, and is raised in 
large quantities for exportation to the rest of the country. Part of it is pre- 
paredas a pickle, in which form it is a favorite article of food among all 
classes; and part is dried and put up in hard round balls. Mr. M. used the latter 
during his whole residence in the country, and coincides with all the mis- 
sionaries in pronouncing it equal to the best black teas of China. The taste, 
however, is somewhat peculiar, and few are fond of it at first. It is general- 
ly supposed to come from China, being mostly brought by the Chinese and 
Shyan caravans; but several of the chief men at Ava assured him it is the pro- 
duct of their own territories, purchased on the way. It sells at Ava at about 
one rupee a viss, (twelve cents per pound.) In the lower provinces, it brings 
double that price. But even at the latter rate, it is exceedingly cheap. There 
is no obstruction to its exportation. 

Black pepper is indigenous, and in some places small quantities are culti- 
vated. It might be made a great article of export; but the natives do not 
esteem it as a condiment, preferring the long red pepper, or chilly. The 
latter article might also be made an exportant article of commerce, and is 
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now imported to some extent. With it, the people of the upper districts pur- 
chase rice, etc., from the lower districts. It is found wild in great quantities. 
Cultivation seems to increase the size, but not the pungency of the plant. 

The sugar-cane attains its full size and richness in certain spots, and sugar 
might be exported to a great extent. Millions of acres, adapted to its most 
successful cultivation, lie wholly uninhabited. 'Though almost every Bur- 
man raises a little sugar-cane, it is merely to be eaten in its natural state, and 
none, that we know of, resort to it for sugar. ‘The Chinese round Umera- 
poora make a considerable quantity of excellent light-brown sugar, which is 
sold very cheap. They also clay some of it, and produce an article as white 
as our loaf-sugar, but much abridged of its sweetness. 

Indigo grows wild, and is cultivated also to some extent. The mode of 
extracting the dye is unskilful, and the whole product is used in the fabrics 
ofthe country. The high price of labor will forbid the exportation of this 
article. 

The import of rice to this country is not the only aspect in which the low 
price of that article in Burmah is to be regarded. It will do to carry to 
China, better than from Batavia, whence our vessels now obtain it. Thus 
the cargo carried to Burmah may be converted into rice, silver, lac, edible 
birds’ nests, sharks fins, sea slugs, ivory, cotton, and sapan wood ; and taken 
to Canton for a load of tea. 

At Maulmain, Kyouk Phyoo, Aky«b, and Mergui, on the Burman coast, 
there are no restrictions; vessels pay no tonnage, and merchandize no duty. 
At the first of these places there is a regular establishment of pilots, at low 
charges; and such as choose to dispense with a pilot pay a small sum for the 
buoys The city stands twenty-five miles up the Salwen river, with black 
buoys on one side of the channel, and red on the other, all the way. At the 
mouth of the river stands Araherst, where the pilots are station« d. Vessels 
making this port will find pretty good direction in Hosburg. The channel 
is narrow, but deep and safe. ‘The coasting trade of Maulmain is thus 4e- 
scribed by Mr. Malcolm: 

“ The imports from Tavoy and Mergui are principally attaps, or dennees, 
(leaves stitched upon strips of rattan, ready for thatching,) damar torches, 
cardamoms, sapan wood, gnapee, rattans, preserved doryans, mats, salt, yams, 
and ivory. In return are sent to these places, cotton, oil, English soods, 
paddy, beef. lime, and tamarinds. 

“From Rangoon are imported cutch or catechu, stick lac, gram, oil-seed, 
earth oil, sesamum oil, lappet, (tea,) wheat, ivory, lackered ware, glazed pot: 
tery, jaggery, (black sugar,) Burman silks, tamarinds, chillies, garlic, ete. ; 
and in return are sent areca nuts, cotton, dates, English goods, cocoa 
nuts, etc. 

“ From Penang are brought umbrellas, muskets, torches, dates, coffee, ete. ; 
and in return are sent chiefly paddy and rice. 

“From Calcutta are brought specie, English goods, wines, ginger, steel, 
rose water, sugar; and almost the only important return is teak timber. The 
same may be said of Madras. This is about the whole commerce of Maul- 
main. From eight to twelve vessels enter and clear per month.” 

The ports of Rangoon and Bassein, the former on the western, and the lat- 
ter on the eastern mouth of the great river Irrawaddy, are the only good 
harbors now belonging to Burmah Proper. The commerce of the former 
place was formerly very considerable, but the latter now is more frequented 
by foreigners. Of Rangoon, Mr. Malcolm informs us, that, “ The exports 
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are teak wood, cotton, ivory, wax, cutch, and stick lac, and in small 
quantities, lead, copper, arsenic, tin, edible birds’ nests, indigo, amber, 
tobacco, honey, tamarinds, gnapee, gems, sharks’ fins, orpiment, sapan 
wood, and sea slugs. The nine last named articles are of such limited 
amount as scarcely to deserve notice. By far the most important item is 
teak, which is chiefly sent to Calcutta and Madras. The value of this arti- 
cle alone amounted, in former years, to £200,000 per annum. It is now 
not more than a fifth part of that quantity. About two million pounds of 
raw cotton are seni to Dacca, where it is used in the manufacture of the fine 
muslins for which that place has been socelebrated. ‘I'he Burman collector 
informed a merchant at Ava, that about thirty million pounds are sent up 
the Irrawaddy, annually, to China; but Colonel Burney estimates it at about 
four millions. Nearly four millions per annum are sent to Arracan. None 
is exported in the seed. The sea slug is derived from the coasts of Mergui. 
it is commonly called Biche de mer. It isa large marine worm, somewhat 
resembling a leech, which, when properly cured, is regarded as a great lux- 
ury by the Chinese. The mode of curing is to boil them in salt water, and 
then dry, or perhaps smoke them. There “are three principal kinds — black, 
red, and white. The white sell at ten to twelve dollars per tical, (one hun- 
dred and thirty-three pounds,) the red for twenty-five dollars, and the black 
for fifty dollars. Of each of these there are various sizes. Some, when 
dried, are seven or eight inches long, and one and a half in diameter; others 
are not larger than a man’s finger. The shark’s fins have a skin which is 

valued for polishing substances in the manner of fine sand paper. Their 
chief value is for the tendons, which are an article of food with the Chinese. 
They are drawn out and dried, resembling in this state silver wire, and are 
used in soup, as the Italians use vermicelli. Gnapee is made from prawns, 
shrimps, or any cheap fish, salted and pounded into a consistent mass. It 
is frequently allowed to become , putrefied in the process, It is 
sometimes called in commerce Balachong.’ 

The proper articles to carry out to Burmah, are, cotton jean and shirtings, 
gingham of gay colors, Scotch book muslins, coarse green and red cloth, 
cotton twist, cotton handkerchiefs, (gaudy colors, in w hich red predominates ) 
gunpowder, muskets, and pine spars of moderate size. In small quantities 
the following articles also may be disposed of: writing paper, lead pencils, 
slate paper, slate pencils, black bottles and common vials, horse pistols, flints, 
pelisse cloth, or cassimere of light texture and very fine, for noblemen’s 
shawls, yellow soap, small Liverpool bowls, cups, and saucers, common coun- 
try thread, bar iron and steel, raw silk, moulded glass saucers and small 
plates, blue and green cotton umbrellas, two and three inch auger s, fine tooth 
combs, small brass kettles with handles. 

The same articles suit the Siam market, and from thence a vessel is more 
sure of obtaining a cargo, as the great staple i is sugar, which can always be 
purchased at a safe price. Besides this, the Siamese export frankincense and 
gamboge in large quantities. Besides these articles, tea and other produc- 
tions may gene rally be bought at Bankok cheaper than at Canton. 

In essayine this new direction to trade, vessels should be fitted out with 
principal reference to Calcutta or Singapore, and so take Burmah on the 
way to the former, or Bankok in connexion with the latter. Some specie 
should be put on board, as this is always sure of commanding goods at 
the lowest prices. 
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We close our notice of these interesting volumes with a few paragraphs re- 
lative to the coinage and currency of Burmah: 

“'The country has no coinage. Silver and lead pass in fragments of all 
sizes, and the amount of every transaction is regularly we ighed out, as was 
done by the ancients. (Gen. xxii. 16. Ezra viii. 25.) Itiscast by the as- 

sayers in thin round cakes, weighing two or three ticals, but is cut up with 
mailet and chisel to suit eachsale. The price of a thing, ‘therefore, is always 

stated in weight, just as if we should say, in answer toa question of price, ‘an 
ounce,’ or‘adrachm.’ When an appearance like crystallization is upon the 
centre of the cake, it is known to be of a certain degree of alioy, and is call- 

ed ‘ flowered silver” Of this kind, which is called Hvwet-nee, the tical is 
seal fifteen per cent. more than the Sicca rupee. The Dyng has the 
flowered appearance over all the cake, in larger and longer crystals ; and is 

cast into cakes weighing about twenty ticals; but varies e xceedingly in fine- 
ness, being of all qualities, from Huet-nee to ten per cent. purer. It is assu- 
me d to be five per cent. purer. 

‘An inferior kind of silver, even to twenty-five per cent. alloy, circulates 
freely, for smaller barter. The people, however, are not deceived in its qua- 
lity, for the degree of purity is detected by them with great readiness, chiefly 
by the appearance left on the cake at cooling. 

* Silver, in passing from hand to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, 
so that, when a man is asked the price of a thing, he says, ‘ Let me see your 
money?’ He then regulates his charge by the quality of the silver, and a 
pie ce is chopped off to meet the bill; change, if any, being weighed in lead. 

“ Gold is scarcely used as a circulating medium, being absorbed in gild- 
ing sacred edifices, or in jewels. By ‘Burman estimate, gold is eighteen 
times the value ofsilver. Jt often rises to twenty or more, when the people 
are compelled to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of 
some pagoda. 

“Small payments are made in lead. Each vender in the bazaar has a 
basket full of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about five hundred 
to one. It varies exceedingly, however, in its proportion ; sometimes fifteen 
viss of lead is given for a tical, and sometimes only seven or eight, at Ava. 
In distant parts of the country, where the silver is more alloyed, three or 
four viss is given for a tical. © 

“The late king, Menderagyee, attempted to introduce small silver coin, 
which he made with a mint establishment imported from England. But he 
required his ticals to pass for sixty per cent. above their real worth, and the 
copper for nearly three times its worth. The consequence was a universal 
stagnation of business; and, after urging his law so far as to execute some for 
contumacy, he was at length obliged to let silver and lead pass by weight, 
according to their real worth, as before. The people are not anxious for 
coin. ‘They cannot trust their rulers; they love higgling in bargains; they 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy ; and 
a numerous Class of assayers, or brokers, called Pw a-zahs, (by foreigners, 
Poy-zahs,) subsist by melting up silver, to improve or ceteriorate it as they 
are desired. This they do before the owner's face, and have only the cruci- 
ble and scoriz for their trouble. 

“ At Rangoon, the Madras rupee circulates generally for a tical; and 
along the rivers up to Prome, it is known, and will be re ceived, But at the 
capital, and throughout the interior, it is weighed, and deemed an inferior 
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silver. In Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces, rupees, pice, and pie, now 
circulate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed. 

“The common rate of interest, when collateral security is deposited, is two 
or three per cent. a month; when there is no security, four or five per cent. 
If the interest become equal to the principal, the debt is cancelled. Credi- 
tors, therefore, exact new notes from their debtors every few months, if the 
interest be not paid.” 








MERCANTILE LAW. 


Art. VII.— POPULAR SUGGESTIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Havre, in the previous number, considered the condition of co-partners 
towards the public, we mext proceed to notice their position as to each other. 
The rights and duties of partners between themselves, depend chiefly upon 
the co-partnership agreement, and in matters where that is silent, they are 
governed by rules of law, growing out of plain equity and the dictates of na- 
tural justice. 

The co-partnership agreement is sometimes drawn up in great detail; 
sometimes is a mere memorandum, in which those particulars only are no- 
ticed which happened to be thought of at the moment; and in other 
instances, probably the most numerous, the fact and details of the co-partner- 
ship are left to be inferred from the parties transacting their business jointly, 
and the entries in the joint books of account. Althougha formal agreement 
of co-partnership is far the most convenient, especially when it provides for 
the events growing out of a dissolution, yet the agreement evidenced in any 
other form, is equally valid. When the agreement is formally drawn up, it 
usually specifies the commencement and intended duration of the co-partuer- 
ship: the kind of business to be pursued; the proportion of capital to be brought 
in; the manner in which the gains and losses are to be divided; whether interest 
oa capital is to be charged,and at what rate; the allowance which the co-part- 
ners may withdraw yearly for their private use, and the disposition which is 
to be mate of the joint property in the event of a dissolution. ‘The latter is 
the most important of all the stipulations, and it is one of the first suggestions 
of a prudent circumspection, to provide, at the commencement of the union, 
when there is mutual confidence and good feeling between the parties, and 
when the uncertainty as to which party shall fall under the adverse opera- 
tion of any stipulations ensures the adoption of such as are mutually and reci- 
procally just, for the disposition of property in the event of a dissolution; an 
event upon which it becomes so peculiarly situated, from the equal and con- 
flicting rights of dissenting owners, that the only administration of it which the 
law can sanction, is to take it from all. 

Where the co-partnerskip agreement is explicit, the co-partners must, in all 
cases, conform to it. A breach on either part, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, is generally a good ground of dissolving the co-partnership ; or the un- 
off-nding partners have a right to put all the consequences of the default of the 
offending party to his individual charge, or if it is likely to result advanta- 
geously, to claim the benefit of it. Thus, where it is stipulated that each, 
or any partner, shall devote all his time and efforts to the advancement of the 
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joint interest, or that neither shall engage in any business on his own account, 
the other co-partners on discovering a violation of this obligation, have their 
election, either to claim the benefit of the business done in violation of the 
agreement, or to leave it to the offending party; they have also the right 
thereupon to dissolve the union; and in case any injury results to the joint 
interest, to charge it to the account of the offender. The right to adopt the 
profit of the separate business, results from the stipulation by which all the 
time and efforts of the partners are devoted to the joint benefit ; and the offend- 
ing partner is precluded from setting up that his sp culation shall stand for 
his own benefit, when if such were its intent, it was a violation of his own 
agreement and of the rights of others. 

Ofien co-partnership agreements provide against the co-partners becoming 
bound as surety, or otherwise, during the co-partnership, except for the busi- 
ness of the firm. The violation of this stipulation gives the right to dissolve 
the co-partnership. This stipulation is exceedingly useful ; not that any such 
contracts of suretyship bind the co-partnership, for, ordinarily, they do not, 
and being private stipulations between the parties, they do not affect the pub- 
lic ; but this stipulation acts as a salutary admonition and restraint upon co- 


yartners, especially the younger members of houses, from the indulgence of 
I ; 4 


a heedless kindness, and relieves them from solicitations for favors, which it 
is often difficult to refuse, and always wrong to grant. Besides, the co-part- 
nership interest cannot but suffer from every thing which burdens the respec- 
tive parties, either as to time or fortune, or which tends to divert their minds 
from the pursuit of the common interest to which they all stand pledged. 
Again, if by such implications, an individual co-partner becomes embarrass- 
ed and insolvent, his interest in the co-partnership becomes subject to the 
claims of his creditors; his co-partners are obliged to wind up their joint bu- 
siness, and to settle it, at great loss and inconvenience, with parties adverse to 
them both in feeling and interest. Such stipulations, therefore, are not only 
useful, but ought to be most rigidly adhered to, and their violation regarded 
as unjust and treacherous. 

Where the co-partnership agreement does not specify the ratio of division 
of the profits or losses, they will be equally divided among the partners; 
where the ratio of the division of profits is specified, but that of the losses is 
not, the latter must generally be divided in the same ratio. A case sometimes 
occurs, Where a partner is taken into a firm, who is merely to contribute his 
services, and who notoriously has no other means of meeting losses than what 
his proportion of the profits of the business may supply; supposing that it is 
not prescribed that he is to bear losses, what is the rule of law on this case? 
Can his co-partners be deemed as looking to him, in entering into the union, 
for the loss of more than all he is to contribute, namely, his time and labor ? 
Can they be deemed to look to him for a contribution of property, which he 
obviously has not, and will not have, if the joint business be unsuccessful ? 
The case is not without difficulty, and is not fully settled by authority. At 
the same time, there seems to be not sufficient reason to exempt such a co- 
partner from bearing his share of the losses as in other cases ; by the union, 
the business is one for benefit ; if he is to bear no part of the loss should the 
business at any time afford no profit, his interest would cease, when a losing 
period arrives, and his motives to exertion would become weakest, when the 
exertions of all are requisite to diminish the effect of adversity, and to prevent 
the business, which has become a losing one, from becoming ruinous. Policy 
and even-handed justice, would seem to require that he should stand the even- 
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tual risk on the gaining and losing sides, and if the result be to involve him 
in insolvency, it is a result which ought to have been looked at as possible, 
when the union was formed. In such cases, however, and indeed in all cases, 
every dictate of prudence requires that the division of profits and losses should 
be always distinctly agreed on. 

Every co-partner, during the co-parinership, has a right to be consulted, and 
to be kept informed of all business transactions of the firm: he has a right 
always of access to the co-partnership books and securities. ‘These are prin- 
ciples too obvious to need illustration. 

He has also a right to dissent from any operation about to be entered on by 
the firm; it being the law that each partner has a veto upon the conduct of 
the others, so far at least asto discharge himself from any loss accruing by it. 
Otherwise, his right to be consulted would be merely nominal ; besides, the 
co-partnership gives the co-partners an authority, which is, in its legal nature, 
revocable ; a co-partner cannot, against his consent, be carried by his firm 
into an operation from which he persists in dissenting. If the co-partnership 
articles have provided that a majority should decide, still it is questionable if 
they can compel the dissenting partner to bear his share of the loss; since an 
authority, which, in its very nature, is revocable, cannot by agreement be 
made otherwise. But, doubtless, in such a case, a mere wanton dissent and 
refusal would afford just ground for a dissolution. 

A co-partner, also, has a right to be indemnified out of the co-partnership 
effects, for all balances due to him, from the co-partnership, or either co-part- 
ner, growing out of his advances or liabilities, as co-partner; the rule being, 
that neither co-partner has any separate right to any part of the joint proper- 
ty, until after the joint debts, and the debts or balances to the co-partners 
themselves, are paid. A co-partner, therefore, in such cases, is entitled by 
law to a preference for his debt, upon his co-partner’s balance, over all indi- 
vidual acts of the co-partner, by assignment or otherwise, and over the claims 
of the individual creditors. This right is quite generally understood as to 
general and permanent partnerships. Its most important application, how- 
ever, is to be seen in the special adventures on joint account, or partnerships 
for a single adventure. Thus, if persons engaged in a joint shipment, or as 
joint owners of a ship, are induced or compelled to advance more than their 
share to one of their co-adventurers, who either attempts to defeat him of his 
payment by a different application of his interest in the joint property, or 
whose creditors attempt to divert it, this right of preference becomes vitally 
important; it frequently ought, at the outset of the adventure, to determine 
the merchant as to engaging init. In such cases, it is well settled, that if the 
joint ownership be such as to constitute a co-partnership, general or particu- 
lar, then the right of retainer and indemnity exists; otherwise, it does not. 
Every joint ownership, however, does not constitute a co-partnership. Joint 
owners of a cargo, or of any other personal property, of a race horse, of a 
flock of sheep, of ships, are not, of course, co-partners ; to constitute such an 
ownership co-partnership, it is necessary that there should be either an ex- 
press agreement that a special co-partnership in such property should exist, 
or that it should have been purchased with the funds of an existing co-part- 
nership, as a part of its business property, or that the loss or gain upon the 
sale of it should have been agreed to be for the jointaccount. When these 
cases occur, then the joint obligations, in relation to the joint property, spring 
up, and the rights of preference, between each other, over strangers, arise 
along with them. 
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In relation to ships, these principles need to be far more generally under- 
stood than they are. From the necessity which ships are subject to of ex- 

enses for repairs and maintenance, joint owners of ships are always jointly 
Fiable and the freights, also, are very frequently received by one of the joint 
owners, who is denominated the husband of the ship. _ It often, therefore, oc- 
curs, that one part owner shall, from the failure of his co-proprietors, be 
obliged to pay more than his share, or that the ship’s husband has received 
more than his share of her earnings. The expectation of the merchant, in 
such cases, generally is, that he can claim, upon the delinquent owner's in- 
terest in the ship herself, for the balance owing by him, or which he ought 
to bear. This, however, is not so; and such owner may defy the other 
owners, either refusing to apply his share of the ship to the indemnity of the 
others, or he may defeat it by a transfer, or his creditors may by an execu- 
tion. It is only in the cases where a partnership exists as to the ship, in 
some of the modes above described, that this right of indernnity and _prefer- 
ence, so important and apparently so just, arises. A mere jomt interest is 
like any other individual property; it is subject to no other liens than are ex- 
pressly given by the owner, and merely becoming a joint contractor does 
not give one. 

Joint speculations in land, either for the purpose of the profit on a re-sale, or 
for the accommodation of the co-partnership business, are not unfrequent. 
As to land, at law it never is a co-partnership subject ; and, in all such cases, 
the land does not become subject to the co-partnership principles; the several 
co-partners cannot, by acts not united in by all, subject it for the debts of their 
firm; they cannot, as co-partners, sell it; it is not subject, at law, to the co- 
partnership debts, in preference to individual debts: the widow and heirs at 
law of a deceased co-partner, become entitled to it, only subject, as to the 
heirs at law, to the ordinary liability of land for debts. And this is all true, 
although the property have been purchased in such a manner as would, if it 
were personal (moveable) property, be clearly co-partnership property. The 
rules of law, as to lands, are of a kind too precise and rigid, to admit of the 
various implied rights and powers, resting upon the mercantile law of part- 
nership. 

In such cases, however, courts of chancery, in the application of certain 
principles, implying a trust for the benefit of those with whose funds lands 
are purchased, will, to some extent, give relief. But the condition of land 
is so peculiar, in its relation to co-partners owning it jointly, as always to 
require deeds to be very specially penned, to secure its application, according 
to the convenience of the co-partners, and to the dictates of justice, as by them 
understood. 

The only other right of a co-partner, during the co-partnership, needing 
notice, is, whether he possesses that of assigning the co-partnership property, 
on its insolvency, in payment or security of its debts. 'The existence of such 
a right is not very clearly or decidedly recognised in the law; there are 
principles which seem to require its existence and acknowledgment. Un- 
less it exists, in the case of absent co-partners, there is great difficulty in se- 
curing a just disposition of the property among the creditors, either by way 
of preference, according to received usages and expectations, or by way 
of a rateable and equal distribution. Executions may be obtained by urgent 
creditors, which would defeat all equality or propriety of payment. It 
would seem, however, that, ordinarily, the power to make such an assign- 
ment does not exist, because the powers implied in co-partners are powers 
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for carrying on the business, and not for its final termination. But the ab- 
sence of a co-partner, or his inability to execute an assignment, in an emer- 
gency, necessity might give rise to the authority. The refusal of a dissent- 
ing partner, however, seems, upon general principles, to be fatal, if given be- 
fore the execution of the assignment, upon the general principle of his right 
to dissent, as above considered. The whole of this branch of the subject is 
one of difficulty, which is pointed out rather as containing dangers, than 
with the pretence of indicating a clear channel] to pass through them. The 
ever numerous accidents of commerce in this country, will, no doubt, present 
cases for the final clearing up of this subject, and disperse the clouds now 
resting upon it. 

The next branch of this subject is the dissolution of the co-partnership: 
the union must come to an end; death interferes, dissension interrupts, or 
time brings it to a close. 

The dissolution by death is the most simple in its effects. Notwithstand- 
ing the fixing of a term for the continuance, death intervening, triumphs over 
this branch of the agreement. ‘The co-partnership terminates, as to the pub- 
lic; and it also ceases, as between the parties, unless by special stipulations, 
which are, in this respect, very convenient, and often necessary, the con- 
tinuance of the property under co-partnership control be provided for. 
Upon death, the co-partnership property goes tothe surviving partners, or part- 
ner, who hold it for the settlement of all the affairs of the firm, and then to 
account to the executors of the deceased for the balance due to him. The 
property does not go into the hands of the executors of the deceased; and the 
surviving partners, being owners in law, have the full right of applying it, 
according to their discretion, in the payment of the debts, according to such 
views of preference or equality as they think fit; the property is held by 
them, not as trustees, but as accountable owners. Should the surviving co- 
partner be an unsafe depositary, or exhibit any fraudulent misapplication or 
waste of the property, the creditors may pursue him at law, or the executors 
of the deceased in equity; and the property may be taken out of his hands, 
or securities for a faithful accounting compelled. ‘The property is to be ac- 
counted for according to its just value, as ascertained by a sale, and by actual 
collections, and the survivor is allowed to make no separate profit for him- 
self in the settlement. 

When the co-partnership terminates by the expiration of the term agreed 
on, the situation of the property, if the agreement of co-partnership has been 
so carelessly drawn as not to provide specially for it, is mainly as follows: 
the property held in co-partnership is now merely held jointly without the 
right of the parties to dispose of it, except by joint consent, or the order of a 
court. Each partner has an equal right to the possession of it, and therefore 
neither can take it from the others, nor compel by law its redelivery to him, 
if} y them taken out of his hands. Each has the power to receive or release 
the debts, without consulting with his co-partner. Neither has the right to 
pass away negotiable paper, except in payment of the debts of the co-partner- 
ship; but he may have the opportunity to dispose of it, if in his actual posses- 
sion, to bona-fide purchasers, and thus put himself in funds subject only to 
the liabilities of an accounting party, with a balance in hand. In short, the 
whole property is ina situation of the greatest embarrassment, and unless by 
the aid ofa court of equity, the civil death of the co-partnership would ordina- 
rily work the destruction of its property. The consideration of the extent and 
character of this court’s interference will, however, be for a moment deferred. 
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The next mode of dissolution is by the dissension of the partners. Co-pari- 
nership consisting chit fly in the mutually delegated authority or agency, and 


all authority being in 1 s legal nature revocable, either co-partner, notw ith- 
standing his agreement gh co-partners ship, may dissolve t, by decl: aring his 
intention to his co-partners, and making it known to the publie This revo- 


cation, although it may paralyze the other co-partners, as to making joint 
contracts, would not probably de ‘prive them of the right of holding the pro- 
perty for the purpose of closing their affairs, although this would probably 
depend upon the justice of the cause of the dissolution. Upon dissolutions, the 
most embarrassing dissensions frequently arise. 

During the co-partnership, the pursuit of a common interest, the advan- 
tage which the firm derives from harmony among its members, and the for 
bearance towards each others faults and imperfections, which these circum- 
stances produce, all tend to suppress the rising complaint, to strangle an en- 
vious rivalry, to stifle the coming reproach; but on a dissolution, these bonds 
are cut asunder, se parate interests come to be satisfied in the arrangement of 
the joint property, the rivalry likely to take place between separated co-part- 
ners about to pursue their business on their separate accounts, the strite to 
bearaway the advantages of the former establishment —alltend toawaken the 
remembrance of long passed grievances, as well as to sharpen every angry 
feeling, and to whet the eagerness of short-siohted avarice. The rye s then 
are apt to disagree about the mode of distributing the goods and debts, the 
rates of valuation to be affixed to them, the custody of the property during the 
time that the joint debts remain unpaid, and the amount and sufficiency of the 
security to be offered by one to the other. Perhaps one of the co-partners 
may project the buying out of the interest of the others, or may ascertain that 
their circumstances render a speedy settlement very important to them; he 
then throws difficulties in the way, is unwilling to enter upon mutual con. 
cessions, or to treat upon terms of reciprocal justice; and very often does it 
happen, that each assumes the attitude and expresses the menace of seeing 
which can do the other the most harm. Without enlarging upon the base 
and detestable exhibition of such feelinos, and upon their inconsistency with 
honor or good faith, mutual interest, or common justice, let us « ‘onsider now 
how the law (the dernier resort, as well of the quarrelsome as of the inju- 
red) deals with the property. 

The dissolution generally finds the debts unpaid; the property with its 
ownership balanced among dissenting parties, so as to be rendered incapab ” 
of application to its purposes ; the debts liable to be seized by each partner, 
he can persuade the debtors to pay him ; the creditors left to suits e a So 
the funds with e xpenses ; while the co- partners are striving for their own 
interests, or the cratification of angry passions If none of the co- partne rs 
resort to a court of equity, the creditors recover their judgments at law for 
debts, and pursue the co-partners individually, exhausting first the man of 
most property, or w hose effects are most ace: ssib le. It therefore becomes at 
once his ‘terest to have the property put into a train of proper administra- 
tion, and he applies, in a suit in chancery, for a settlement of the partnership 
accounts, for the appointme nt of a receiver to whom the partne rship proper- 
ty and debts _ be delivered, and for an injunction against the partners 
respectively, from receiving or interfering with any of the effects until dis- 
tributed by order of the court. This course secures the property from the 
wanton waste of the co-partners, but subjects it to heav y expenses, and to 
those losses which invariably attend the closing estates by others than those 
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immediately interested in them as owners. ‘This course also involves some 
delay, and it is therefore in many cases resorted to or threatened as a menace, 

by those who would be ashamed and restrained by public opinion, from pro- 
ducing the same injuries ina more direct manner. But it is to be remem- 
bered by all such, that the court of equity, while it acts according to princi 

ples well settled, yet acts in modes ever varying according to circumstances. 

[fa case of oppression or great injury to the property occurs, it will, under suit- 

able precautions of security, appoint some one of the co-partners receiver; may 
allow advances to be made out of the collections by the receiver, in case suit- 
able securities are offered, and the ¢ apparent safety of the creditors’ interests 
allow it; and generally it will so adapt its reme dy, as to create the least possi- 
ble injury to the contending parties, acting on the reverse of the warlike prin- 
ciple. ‘The man resorting to it, in preference to an amicable settlement on 
terms of mutual concession, may therefore sometimes find that although he 
has inflicted on his former associate some wounds, his blows have chiefly re- 
coiled upon himself The court will cause the property to be sold for the pay- 
ment of the debts, unless a specific division can be agreed on, and funds suppli- 
ed from other sources than a sale for the payment of the debts; cases of specific 
division, by legal proceedings, are not to be found. No right exists in any 
party to take the property on appraisal. The court will also cause the co-part- 
nership accounts to be settled under its own direction, and by its own officers, 
according to the co-partnership books and other suitable evidence. The final 
termination of the atfair thus becomes somewhat protracted, and exceedingly 
troublesome and expensive. Still it is a better resort than submission to the 
threat of its inconveniences. A threat of the kind once submitted to, invites to 
every other possible unjust pretension, and of all courses is, considering its con- 
sequences, generally the most expensive. 

But it is not very often that parties are so forgetful of their interests, in the 
vehemency of their desires to do injury to each other, as to stand out to these 
disastrous measures, and most frequently an amicable dissolution isagreed to 
The parties divide the property by arrangements among themselves, assume 
their proportions of the debts, give securities to each other for the payment of 
the debts assumed, and so terminate their joint connexion. Of course, the 
modes of such settlement are very various ; but it seldom happens, that a dis- 
position to mutual concession, without which, opposing interest never can be 
reconciled, and the aid and advice of judicious friends, cannot bring a dissol- 
ved partnership to a better termination than a law suit will yield 

Sometimes a questioa is made as to what is called the good will of the firm, 
that is, its correspondence with the customers or dealers with the firm; and 
this is often supposed to be affected by possessing the old seat of business of the 
firm, or retaining itsname. These advantages are perhaps real, but of a kind 
so indefinite that the law cannot easily deal with them. Ifthe seat of the firm 
be real estate, it can be sold by partition proceedings, and its intermediate pos- 
session regulated by the law; if it be a lease with an unexpired term, it must 
be brought to sale, and one cannot keep possession of it in defiance of his co- 
partners. The name of the firm cannot commonly be retained after the disso- 
lution, as the law ofthis state now requires the true names to be expressed in 
co-partnerships. The correspondence with customers, or the connexion with 
them, must be kept or obtained, as accident or enterprise shall determine. 

When the dissolution has taken place, public notice of it must be given 
by advertisement in the places where the firm has had its houses of trade ; 
and a further parti_ular notice, to every one with whom the firm have had 
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tee to superintend the building of the vessel. With a few enterprising spirits 
like his own, he formeda company, and hired, for the colonial government, 
the Cape Cod fishery, the proceeds of which were applied to the public ex- 
penses, and at one time appropriated to the support of common schools in the 
colony. He early formed a connexion in business with Isaac Allerton, one 
of the first settlers of Plymouth, and among the most respectable and honora- 
ble of the pilgrims, as - are now termed. Allerton was sent to England 
several times, as agent for the colonies, which he also made to promote his 
views, as connected with commerce, in thecolony. Willett and Allerton tra- 
ded, for several years, with the French in Acadie, and with the vessels 
from Eurons engaged in the Maine fisheries. Allerton afterwards traded at 
New Amsterdam, and the probability is that Willett was concerned with 
him. Willett was one ofthe committee who, in 1655, purchased Agawam, 
(now Wareham,) in Buzzard’s bay, of the Indians, for the town of Plymouth; 
there had been, for years, carried on an active trading intercourse from 
this point, with the Dutch at Manhattoes; and the enterprising spirit of Wil- 
lett, who had early and often engaged in it, as well as his friend Allerton, 
led him to detect and appreciate its value.* Ofall the residents in the colony, 
with the exception of Willett, Allerton appears to have been the most de- 
voted to commerce; but devoting too much of his time to carrying out his 
plans, as connected with the trade of the colony, he lost the confidence of the 
Plymouth court, in consequence of which he removed to, and resided some 
time at Marblehead, Nantucket, near the entrance of Boston harbor, and af- 
terwards, between 1645 and 1655, at New Haven, from whence he pur- 
sued the trade with New Amsterdam, and died at New Haven. 

The Commissioners appointed by Charles II., to act as a Court of Ap- 
peals, for the settlement of all disputes between the colonial government and 
individuals who had complained of unjust and arbitrary treatment, arrived 
at Boston in 1664. They visited Plymouth — Rhode Island — and New 
York, then in possession of the Dutch. A part of their instructions was to 
raise troops in New England, to take possession of New York by force, as 
it was pretended that the English had the best right to it. At Plymouth, 
the Commissioners were received with more courtesy, respect, and con- 
sideration, than in Massachusetts; and they requested some one to attend 
them from Plymouth to the Manhattoes. Thomas Willett, who had often 
been there, and was well acquainted with the place and the people, their 
language, customs, and manners, and highly esteemed for intelligence and 
fidelity in every thing which he undertook, was recommended to the Com- 
missioners as the most suitable person to attend them, and on the surrender 
of New Amsterdam into the hands of the British Commissioners, they ap- 
pointed him the Mayor, a strong proof of his capability, and popular talents, 
and address ; — and he appears to have possessed a smzular aptitude for busi- 
ness, as, preceding his joining the Commissioners, he had, for thirteen years, 
viz., from 1651 to 1664, been one of the Executive Council of Plymouth 
colony, at the very time he was most actively engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. After remaining for several years in New York, he returned to his 
estates near Bristol, where he owned a large tract of land, where he died. 
His grave-stone was lately, and, perhaps, may still be seen on the land he 


* Willet had also pushed his traffic as far as the Delaware, where there was a con- 
siderable settlement, composed partly of Swedes, who had early fixed their abode there, 
before the settlement of Maryland by Calvert. 
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than twelve cents per bushel, or about a quarter of a cent per pound! At 
Maulmain, and the other places named, it is three or four times as dear; but 
even at this rate may be imported at a large profit. The black tea of the 
western provinces of China, is brought by caravans to Ava, and thence finds 
its way to all parts of the kingdom. At Rangoon it costs but twelve cents 
a pound. It comes in hard round balls of about a pound each. The flavor 
iz peculiar, but those who use it a few times prefer it to any other. 

Stick lac is largely exported from Burmah to Calcutta, for England. 
It is of the finest quality, and ifit can be sent to England with profit, it can be 
sent here. Indigo is indigenous to Burmah, and might be raised in any quan- 
tities; but the monopoly of the East India Company, in Bengal, prevents 
all demand for it in Burmah by the resident merchants, and none is export- 
ed. The black varnish may be had for a song, and according to Mr. M.’s 
description would be an invaluable addition to our present list of foreign im- 
portations. it isthe gum ofa tree found abundantly in the forests, and pos- 
sesses several very important qualities. It is so impervious to water that a 
single coat makes an article water tight. It is, when thinned, a beautiful 
black varnish, and is used in the manufacture of the wooden-ware, and strong 
lacquered cups and boxes. It is the tact with which Burmans gild pagodas 
and idols, and gold leaf, put on with it, stands the weather till wholly worn 
away. On travelling trunks and harness it would be admirable. The rubies of 
Burmah are the first in the world, and the tobacco is equal to the Havanna. 

Tobacco grows wild in many places, and is cultivated in most parts of the 
country. There are several kinds, some of which is not surpassed for smok- 
ing by the finest Havanna. The best sorts and qualities sell at about a rupee 
a viss; the middling sorts, about half that price; and the poorest, four or five 
viss for arupee. ‘The best is raised on the rich levels of the maritime dis- 
tricts, and water-courses. The culture of this article might be almost inde- 
finitely increased; but it has not become an article of export. From athou- 
sand to twelve hundred pounds are yielded per acre, on an average. 

A little is used for chewing; but the consumption for smoking is very 
great, not in pipes, but in cigars or chiroots, with wrappers made of the leaves 
of the Then-net tree. In making them, a little of the dried root, chopped 
fine, is added, and sometimes a small portion of sugar. These are sold at a 
rupee a thousand. 

The tea-plant grows indigenous in all the upper provinces, and is raised in 
large quantities for exportation to the rest of the country. Part of it is pre- 
paredas a pickle, in which form it is a favorite article of food among all 
classes ; and part is dried and put up in hard round balls. Mr. M. used the latter 
during his whole residence in the country, and coincides with all the mis- 
sionaries in pronouncing it equal to the best black teas of China. The taste, 
however, is somewhat peculiar, and few are fond of it at first. It is general- 
ly supposed to come from China, being mostly brought by the Chinese and 
Snvan caravans; but several of the chief men at Ava assured him it is the pro- 
duct of their own territories, purchased on the way. It sells at Ava at about 
one rupee a viss, (twelve cents per pound.) In the lower provinces, it brings 
double that price. But even at the latter rate, it is exceedingly cheap. There 
is no obstruction to its exportation. 

Black pepper is indigenous, and in some places small quantities are culti- 
vated. It might be made a great article of export; but the natives do not 
esteem it as a condiment, preferring the long red pepper, or chilly. The 
latter article might also be made an exportant article of commerce, and is 
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now imported to some extent. With it, the people of the upper districts pur- 
chase rice, etc., from the lower districts. It is found wild in great quantities. 
Cuitivation seems to increase the size, but not the pungency of the plant. 

The sugar-cane attains its full size and richness in certain spots, and sugar 
might be exported to a great extent. Millions of acres, adapted to its most 
successful cultivation, lie wholly uninhabited. Though almost every Bur- 
man raises a little sugar-cane, it is merely to be eaten in its natural state, and 
none, that we know of, resort to it for sugar. The Chinese round Umera- 
poora make a considerable quantity of excellent light-brown sugar, which is 
sold very cheap. They also clay some of it,and produce an article as white 
as our loaf-sugar, but much abridged of its sweetness. 

Indigo grows wild, and is cultivated also to some extent. The mode of 
extracting the dye is unskilful, and the whole product is used in the fabrics 
ofthe country. The high price of labor will forbid the exportation of this 
article. 

The import of rice to this country is not the only aspect in which the low 
price of that article in Burmah is to be regarded. It will do to carry to 
China, better than from Batavia, whence our vessels now obtain it. Thus 
the cargo carried to Burmah may be converted into rice, silver, lac, edible 
birds’ nests, sharks fins, sea slugs, ivory, cotton, and sapan wood ; and taken 
to Canton for a load of tea. 

At Maulmain, Kyouk Phyoo, Akyab, and Mergui, onthe Burman coast, 
there are no restrictions; vessels pay no tonnage, and merchandize no duty. 
At the first of these places there is a regular establishment of pilots, at low 
charges; and such as choose to dispense with a pilot pay a small sum for the 
buoys. The city stands twenty-five miles up the Salwen river, with black 
buoys on one side of the channel, and red on the other, all the way. At the 
mouth of the river stands Amherst, where the pilots are stationed. Vessels 
making this port will find pretty good direction in Hosburg. The channel 
is narrow, but deep and safe. The coasting trade of Maulmain is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Malcolm : 

“The imports from 'Tavoy and Mergui are principally attaps, or dennees, 
(leaves stitched upon strips of rattan, ready for thatching,) damar torches, 
cardamoms, sapan wood, gnapee, rattans, preserved doryans, mats, salt, yams, 
and ivory. In return are sent to these places, cotton, oil, English goods, 
paddy, beef, lime, and tamarinds. 

“From Rangoon are imported cutch or catechu, stick lac, gram, oil-seed, 
earth oil, sesamum oil, lappet, (tea,) wheat, ivory, lackered ware, glazed pot- 
tery, jaggery, (black sugar,) Burman silks, tamarinds, chillies, garlic, etc. ; 
and in return are sent areca nuts, cotton, dates, English goods, cocoa 
nuts, etc. 

“From Penang are brought umbrellas, muskets, torches, dates, coffee, etc. ; 
and in return are sent chiefly paddy and rice. 

“From Calcutta are becca specie, English goods, wines, ginger, steel, 
rose water, sugar; and almost the only important return is teak timber. The 
same may be said of Madras. This is about the whole commerce of Maul- 
main. From eight to twelve vessels enter and clear per month.” 

The ports of Rangoon and Bassein, the former on the western, and the lat- 
ter on the eastern mouth of the great river Irrawaddy, are the only good 
harbors now belonging to Burmah Proper. The commerce of the former 
place was formerly very considerable, but the latter now is more frequented 
by foreigners. Of Rangoon, Mr. Malcolm informs us, that, “ The exports 
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are teak wood, cotton, ivory, wax, cutch, and stick lac, and in small 
quantities, lead, copper, arsenic, tin, edible birds’ nests, indigo, amber, 
tobacco, honey, tamarinds, gnapee, gems, sharks’ fins, orpiment, sapan 
wood, and sea slugs. The nine last named articles are of such limited 
amount as scarcely to deserve notice. By far the most important item is 
teak, which is chiefly sent to Calcutta and Madras. The value of this arti- 
cle alone amounted, in former years, to £200,000 per annum. It is now 
not more than a fifth part of that quantity. About two million pounds of 
raw cotton are sent to Dacca, where it is used in the manufacture of the fine 
muslins for which that place has been socelebrated. The Burman collector 
informed a merchant at Ava, that about thirty million pounds are sent up 
the Irrawaddy, annually, to China; but Colonel Burney estimates it at about 
four millions. Nearly four millions per annum are sent to Arracan. None 
is exported in the seed. The sea slug is derived from the coasts of Mergui. 
{t is commonly called Biche de mer. It isa large marine worm, somewhat 
resembling a leech, which, when properly cured, is regarded as a great lux- 
ury by the Chinese. The mode of curing is to boil them in salt water, and 
then dry, or perhaps smoke them. There are three principal kinds — black, 
red, and white. The white sell at ten to twelve dollars per tical, (one hun- 
dred and thirty-three pounds,) the red for twenty-five dollars, and the black 
for fifty dollars. Of each of these there are various sizes. Some, when 
dried, are seven or eight inches long, and one and a half in diameter; others 
are not larger than a man’s finger. The shark’s fins have a skin which is 
valued for polishing substances in the manner of fine sand paper. Their 
chief value is for the tendons, which are an article of food with the Chinese. 
They are drawn out and dried, resembling in this state silver wire, and are 
used in soup, as the Italians use vermicelli. Gnapee is made from prawns, 
shrimps, or any cheap fish, salted and pounded into a consistent mass. It 
is frequently allowed to become partially putrefied in the process. It is 
sometimes called in commerce Balachong.” 

The proper articles to carry out to Burmah, are, cotton jean and shirtings, 
gingham of gay colors, Scotch book muslins, coarse green and red cloth, 
cotton twist, cotton handkerchiefs, (gaudy colors, in which red predominates, ) 
gunpowder, muskets, and pine spars of moderate size. In small quantities 
the following articles also may be disposed of: writing paper, lead pencils, 
slate paper, slate pencils, black bottles and common vials, horse pistols, flints, 
pelisse cloth, or cassimere of light texture and very fine, for noblemen’s 
shawls, yellow soap, small Liverpool bowls, cups, and saucers, common coun- 
try thread, bar iron and steel, raw silk, moulded glass saucers and small 
plates, blue and green cotton umbrellas, two and three inch augers, fine tooth 
combs, small brass kettles with handles. 

The same articles suit the Siam market, and from thence a vessel is more 
sure of obtaining a cargo, asthe great staple is sugar, which can always be 
purchased at a safe price. Besides this, the Siamese export frankincense and 
gamboge in large quantities. Besides these articles, tea and other produc- 
tions may generally be bought at Bankok cheaper than at Canton. 

In essaying this new direction to trade, vessels should be fitted out with 
principal reference to Calcutta or Singapore, and so take Burmah on the 
way to the former, or Bankok in connexion with the latter. Some specie 
Should be put on board, as this is always sure of commanding goods at 
the lowest prices. 
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Weclose our notice of these interesting volumes with a few paragraphs re- 
lative to the coinage and currency of Burmah: 

“The country has no coinage. Silver and lead pass in fragments of all 
sizes, and the amount of every transaction is regularly weighed out, as was 
done by the ancients. (Gen. xxiii. 16. Ezra viii. 25.) It iscast by the as- 
sayers in thin round cakes, weighing two or three ticals, but is cut up with 
mallet and chisel to suit eachsale. The price of a thing, therefore, is always 
stated in weight, just as if we should say, in answer toa question of price, ‘an 
ounce,’ or ‘adrachm.’ When an appearance like crystallization is upon the 
centre of the cake, it is known to be of a certain degree of alioy, and is call- 
ed ‘ flowered silver’ Of this kind, which is called Hwet-nee, the tical is 
worth fifteen per cent. more than the Sicca rupee. The Dyng has the 
flowered appearance over all the cake, in larger and longer crystals; and is 
cast into cakes weighing about twenty ticals; but varies exceedingly in fine- 
nes=. being of all qualities, from Huet-nee to ten per cent. purer. It is assu- 
med to be five per cent. purer. 

“ An inferior kind of silver, even to twenty-five per cent. alloy, circulates 
freely, for smalier barter. The people, however, are not deceived in its qua- 
lity, for the degree of purity is detected by them with great readiness, chiefly 
by the appearance left on the cake at cooling. » 

“ Silver, in passing from hand to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, 
so that, when a man is asked the price of a thing, he says, ‘ Let me see your 
money?’ He then regulates his charge by the quality of the silver, and a 
piece is chopped off to meet the bill; change, if any, being weighed in lead. 

“ Gold is scarcely used as a circulating medium, being absorbed in gild- 
ing sacred edifices, or in jewels. By Burman estimate, gold is eighteen 
times the value ofsilver. It often rises to twenty or more, when the people 
are compelled to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of 
some pagoda. 

“Small payments are made in lead. Each vender in the bazaar has a 
basket full of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about five hundred 
to one. It varies exceedingly, however, in its proportion ; sometimes fitteen 
viss of lead is given for a tical, and sometimes only seven or eight, at Ava. 
{n distant parts of th. country, where the silver is more alloyed, three or 
four viss is given for a tical. 

“The late king, Menderagyee, attempted to introduce small silver coin, 
which he made with a mint establishment imported from England. But he 
required his ticals to pass for sixty per cent. above their real worth, and the 
copper for nearly three times its worth. The consequence was a universal 
stagnation of business; and, after urging his law so far as to execute some for 
contumacy, he was at length obliged to let silver and lead pass by weight, 
according to their real worth, as before. The people are not anxious for 
coin. ‘They cannot trust their rulers; they love higgling in bargains; they 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy ; and 
a numerous class of assayers, or brokers, called Pwa-zahs, (by foreigners, 
Poy-zahs,) subsist by melting up silver, to improve or deteriorate it as the 
are desired. This they do before the owner's face, and have only the cruci- 
ble and scorie for their trouble. 

“ At Rangoon, the Madras rupee circulates generally for a tical; and 
along the rivers up to Prome, it is known, and will be received. But at the 
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silver. In Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces, rupees, pice, and pie, now 
circulate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed. 

“ The common rate of interest, when collateral security is deposited, is two 
or three per cent. a month; when there is no security, four or five per cent. 
If the interest become equal to the principal, the debt is cancelled. Credi- 
tors, therefore, exact new notes from their debtors every few mouths, if the 
interest be not paid.” 





MERCANTILE LAW. 


Art. VI.— POPULAR SUGGESTIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


Having, in the previous number, considered the condition of co-partners 
towards the public, we next proceed to notice their position as to each other. 
The rights and duties of partners between themselves, depend chiefly upon 
the co-partnership agreement, and in matters where that is silent, they are 
governed by rules of law, growing out of plain equity and the dictates of na- 
tural justice. 

The co-partnership agreement is sometimes drawn up in great detail; 
sometimes is a mere memorandum, in which those particulars only are no- 
ticed which happened to be thought of at the moment; and in other 
instances, probably the most numerous, the fact and details of the co-partner- 
ship are left to be inferred from the parties transacting their business jointly, 
and the entries in the joint books of account. Althougha formal agreement 
of co-partnership is far the most convenient, especially when it provides for 
the events growing out of a dissolution, yet the agreement evidenced in any 
other form, is equally valid. When the agreement is formally drawn up, it 
usually specifies the commencement and intended duration of the co-partner- 
ship; the kind of business to be pursued; the proportion of capitalto be brought 
in; the manner in which the gains and losses are to be divided; whether interest 
on capital is to be charged,and at what rate; the allowance which the co-part- 
ners may withdraw yearly for their private use, and the disposition which is 
to be made of the joint property in the event of a dissolution. The latter is 
the most important of all the stipulations, and it is one of the first suggestions 
of a prudent circumspection, to provide, at the commencement of the union, 
when there is mutual confidence and good feeling between the parties, and 
when the uncertainty as to which party shall fall under the adverse opera- 
tion of any stipulations ensures the adoption of such as are mutually and reci- 
procally just, for the disposition of property in the event of a dissolution; an 
event upon which it becomes so peculiarly situated, from the equal and con- 
flicting rights of dissenting owners, that the only administration of it which the 
Jaw can sanction, is to take it from all. 

Where the co-partnership agreement is explicit, the co-partners must, in all 
cases, conform to it. A breach on either part, except where otherwise pro- 
vided, is generally a good ground of dissolving the co-partnership ; or the un- 
offending partners have a right to put all the consequences of the default of the 
offending party to his individual charge, or if it is likely to result advanta- 
geously, to claim the benefit of it. Thus, where it is stipulated that each, 
or any partner, shall devote all his time and efforts to the advancement of the 
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joint interest, or that neither shall engage in any business on his own accourt, 
the other co-partners on discovering a violation of this obligation, have their 
election, either to claim the benefit of the business done in violation of the 
agreement, or to leave it to the offending party; they have also the right 
thereupon to dissolve the union; and in case any injury results to the joint 
interest, to charge it to the account of the offender. The right to adopt the 
profit of the separate business, results from the stipulation by which all the 
time and efforts of the partners are devoted to the jomt benefit ; and the offend- 
ing partner is precluded from setting up that his speculation shall stand for 
his own benefit, when if such were its intent, it was a violation of his own 
agreement and of the rights of others. 

Often co-partnership agreements provide against the co-partners becoming 
bound as surety, or otherwise, during the co-partnership, except for the busi- 
ness of the firm. The violation of this stipulation gives the right to dissolve 
the co-partnership. This stipulation is exceedingly useful ; not that any such 
contracts of suretyship bind the co-partnership, for, ordinarily, they do not, 
and being private stipulations between the parties, they do not affect the pub- 
lic ; but this stipulation acts as a salutary admonition and restraint upon co- 
partners, especially the younger members of houses, from the indulgence of 
a heedless kindness, and relieves them from solicitations for favors, which it 
is often difficult to refuse, and always wrong to grant. Besides, the co-part- 
nership interest cannot but suffer from every thing which burdens the respec- 
tive parties, either as to time or fortune, or which tends to divert their minds 
from the pursuit of the common interest to which they all stand pledged. 
Again, if by such implications, an individual co-partner becomes embarrass- 
ed and insolvent, his interest in the co-partnership becomes subject to the 
claims of his creditors; his co-partners are obliged to wind up their joint bu- 
siness, and to settle it, at great loss and inconvenience, with parties adverse to 
them both in feeling and interest. Such stipulations, therefore, are not only 
useful, but ought to be most rigidly adhered to, and their violation regarded 
as unjust and treacherous, 

Where the co-partnership agreement does not specify the ratio of division 
of the profits or losses, they will be equally divided among the partners; 
where the ratio of the division of profits is specified, but that of the losses is 
not, the latter must generally be divided in the same ratio. A case sometimes 
occurs, where a partner is taken into a firm, who is merely to contribute his 
services, and who notoriously has no other means of meeting losses than what 
his proportion of the profits of the business may supply; supposing that it is 
not prescribed that he is to bear losses, what is the rule of law on this case ? 
Can his co-partners be deemed as looking to him, in entering into the union, 
for the loss of more than all he is to contribute, namely, his time and labor ? 
Can they be deemed to look to him for a contribution of property, which he 
obviously has not, and will not have, if the joint business be unsuccessful ? 
The case is not without difficulty, and is not fully settled by authority. At 
the same time, there seems to be not sufficient reason to exempt ks a cO- 
partner from bearing his share of the losses as in other cases ; by the union, 
the business is one for benefit ; if he is to bear no part of the loss should the 
business at any time afford no profit, his interest would cease, when a losing 
period arrives, and his motives to exertion would become weakest, when the 
exertions of all are requisite to diminish the effect of adversity, and to prevent 
the business, which has become a losing one, from becoming ruinous. Policy 
and even-handed justice, would seem to require that he should stand the even- 
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tual risk on the gaining and losing sides, and if the result be to involve him 
in insolvency, it is a result which ought to have been looked at as possible, 
when the union was formed. In such cases, however, and indeed in all cases, 
every dictate of prudence requires that the division of profits and losses should 
be always distinctly agreed on. 

Every co-partner, during the co-partnership, has a right to be consulted, and 
to be kept informed of all business transactions of the firm: he has a right 
always of access to the co-partnership booxs and securities. These are prin- 
ciples too obvious to need illustration. 

He has also a right to dissent from any operation about to be entered on by 
the firm; it being the law that each partner has a veto upon the conduct of 
the others, so far at least asto discharge himself from any fast accruing by it. 
Otherwise, his right to be consulted would be merely nominal ; besides, the 
co-partnership gives the co-partners an authority, which is, in its legal nature, 
revocable; a co-partner cannot, against his consent, be carried by his firm 
into an operation from which he persists in dissenting. If the co-partnership 
articles have provided that a majority should decide, still it is questionable if 
they can compel the dissenting partner to bear his share of the loss; since an 
authority, which, in its very nature, is revocable, cannot by agreement be 
made otherwise. But, doubtless, in such a case, a mere wanton dissent and 
refusal would afford just ground for a dissolution. 

A co-partner, also, has a right to be indemnified out of the co-partnership 
effects, for all balances due to him, from the co-partnership, or either co-part- 
ner, growing out of his advances or liabilities, as co-partner; the rule being, 
that neither co-partner has any separate right to any part of the joint proper- 
ty, until after the joint debts, and the debts or balances to the co-partners 
» int are paid. A co-partner, therefore, in such cases, is entitled by 
law to a preference for his debt, upon his co-partner’s balance, over all indi- 
vidual acts of the co-partner, by assignment or otherwise, and over the claims 
of the individual creditors. This right is quite generally understood as to 
general and permanent partnerships. Its most important application, how- 
ever, is to be seen in the special adventures on joint account, or partnerships 
for a single adventure. Thus, if persons engaged in a joint shipment, or as 
joint owners of a ship, are induced or compelled to advance more than their 
share to one of their co-adventurers, who either attempts to defeat him of his 
payment by a different application of his interest in the joint property, or 
whose creditors attempt to divert it, this right of preference becomes vitally 
important; it frequently ought, at the outset of the adventure, to determine 
the merchant as to engaging init. In such cases, it is well settled, that if the 
joint ownership be such as to constitute a co-partnership, general or particu- 
lar, then the right of retainer and indemnity exists; otherwise, it does not. 
Every joint ownership, however, does not constitute a co-partnership. Joint 
owners of a cargo, or of any other personal property, of a race horse, of a 
flock of sheep, of ships, are not, of course, co-partners; to constitute such an 
ownership ¢o-partnership, it is necessary that there should be either an ex- 
press agreement that a special co-partnership in such property should exist, 
or that it should have been purchased with the funds of an existing co-part- 
nership, as a part of its business property, or that the loss or gain upon the 
sale of it should have been agreed to be forthe jointaccount. When these 
eases occur, then the joint obligations, in relation to the joint property, spring 
up, and the rights of preference, between each other, over strangers, arise 
along with them. 
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In relation to ships, these principles need to be far more generally under- 
stood than they are. From the necessity which ships are subject to of ex- 
pa for repairs and maintenance, joint owners of ships are always jointly 

iable; and the freights, also, are very frequently received by one of the joint 
owners, who is denominated the husband of the ship. _ It often, therefore, oc- 
curs, that one part owner shall, from the failure of his co-proprietors, be 
obliged to pay more than his share, or that the ship’s husband has received 
more than his share of her earnings. ‘The expectation of the merchant, in 
such cases, generally is, that he can claim, upon the delinquent owner’s in- 
terest in the ship herself, for the balance owing by him, or which he ought 
to bear. This, however, is notso; and such owner may defy the other 
owners, either refusing to apply his share of the ship to the indemnity of the 
others, or he may defeat it by a transfer, or his creditors may by an execu- 
tion. It is only in the cases where a partnership exists as to the ship, in 
some of the fates above described, that this right of inderanity and prefer- 
ence, so important and apparently so just, arises. A mere joint interest is 
like any other individual property; it is subject to no other liens than are ex- 
pressly given by the owner, and merely becoming a joint contractor does 
not give one. 

Joint speculations in land, either for the purpose of the profit on a re-sale, or 
for the accommodation of the co-partnership business, are not unfrequent. 
As to land, at law it never is a co-partnership subject ; and, in all such cases, 
the land does not become subject to the co-partnership principles; the several 
co-partners cannot, by acts not united in by all, subject it for the debts oftheir 
firm ; they cannot, as co-partners, sell it; it is not subject, at law, to the co- 
ee debts, in preference to individual debts: the widow and heirs at 
aw of a deceased co-partner, become entitled to it, only subject, as to the 
heirs at law, to the ordinary liability of land for debts. And this is all true, 
although the peseesey have been purchased in such a manner as would, if it 
were personal (moveable) property, be clearly co-partnership property. The 
rules of law, as to lands, are of a kind too precise and rigid, to admit of the 
various implied rights and powers, resting upon the mercantile law of part- 
nership. 

In such cases, however, courts of chancery, in the application of certain 
principles, implying a trust for the benefit of those with whose funds lands 
are purchased, will, to some extent, give relief. But the condition of land 
is so peculiar, in its relation to co-partners owning it jointly, as always to 
require deeds to be very specially penned, to secure its application, according 
to the convenience of the co-partners, and to the dictates of justice, as by them 
understood. 

The only other right of a co-partner, during the co-partnership, needing 
notice, is, whether he possesses that of assigning the co-partnership property, 
on its insolvency, in payment or security of its debts. The existence ofsuch 
a right is not very clearly or decidedly recognised in the law; there are 
principles which seem to require its existence and acknowledgment. Un- 
less it exists, in the case of absent co-partners, there is great difficulty in se- 
curing a just disposition of the property among the creditors, either by way 
of preference, according to received usages and expectations, or by way 
of a rateable and equal distribution. Executions may be obtained by urgent 
creditors, which would defeat all equality or propriety of payment. It 
would seem, however, that, ordinarily, the power to make such an assign- 
ment does not exist, because the powers implied in co-partners are powers 
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for carrying on the business, and not for its final termination. But the ab- 
sence of a co-partner, or his inability to execute an assignment, in an emer- 
gency, necessity might give rise to the authority. The refusal of a dissent- 
ing partner, however, seems, upon general principles, to be fatal, if given be- 
fore the execution of the assignment, upon the general principle of his right 
to dissent, as above considered. The whcle of this branch of the subjec: is 
one of difficulty, which is pointed out rather as containing dangers, than 
with the pretence of indicating a clear chznne] to pass through them. The 
ever numerous accidents of commerce in this country, will, no doubt, present 
cases for the final clearing up of this subect, and disperse the clouds now 
resting upon it. 

The next branch of this subject is the dissolution of the co-partnership: 
the union must come to an end; death interferes, dissension interrupts, or 
time brings it to a close. 

The dissolution by death is the most simple in its effects. Notwithstand- 
ing the fixing of a term for the continuance, death intervening, triumphs over 
this branch of theagreement. The co-partnership terminates, as to the pub- 
lic; and it also ceases, as between the parties, unless by special stipulaticns, 
which are, in this respect, on conveniert, and often necessary, the con- 
tinuance of the property under co-partuership control be provided jor. 
Upon death, the co-partnership property goes tothe surviving partners, or part- 
ner, who hold it for the settlement of all tae affairs of the firm, and then to 
account to the executors of the deceased for the balance due to him. The 
property does not go into the hands of the executors of the deceased; and the 
surviving partners, being owners in law, have the full right of applying it, 
according to their discretion, in the paymeat of the debts, according to such 
views of preference or equality as they think fit; the property is held by 
them, not as trustees, but as accountable owners. Should the surviving co- 
partner be an unsafe depositary, or exhibit ny fraudulent misapplication or 
waste of the property, the creditors may pursue him at law, or the executors 
of the deceased in equity; and the property may be taken out of his hands, 
or securities for a faithful accounting compelled. The property is to beac- 
counted for according to its just value, as ascertained by a sale, and by actaal 
collections, and the survivor is allowed to make no separate profit for him- 
self in the settlement. 

When the co-partnership terminates by she expiration of the term agreed 
on, the situation of the property, if the agreement of co-partnership has been 
so carelessly drawn as not to provide specially for it, is mainly as follows: 
the property held in co-partnership is now merely held jointly without the 
right of the parties to dispose of it, except by joint consent, or the order of a 
court. Each partner has an equal right to the possession of it, and therefore 
neither can take it from the others, nor compel by law its redelivery to him, 
if by them taken out of his hands. Each has the power to receive or release 
the debts, without consulting with his co-partner. Neither has the right to 
pass away negotiable paper, except in payment of the debts of the co-partner- 
ship; but he may have the opportunity to dispose of it, if in his actual posses- 
sion, to bona-fide purchasers, and thus put himself in funds subject only to 
the liabilities of an accounting party, with a balance in hand. In short, the 
whole property is in a situation of the greatest embarrassment, and unless by 
the aid ofa court of equity, the civil death of the co-partnership would ordina- 
rily work the destruction of its property. The consideration of the extent and 
character of this court’s interference will, however, be for a moment deferred. 
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The next mode of dissolution is by the dissension of the partners. Co-part- 
nership consisting chiefly in the mutually delegated authority or agency, and 
all authority being in its legal nature revocable, either co-partner, notwith- 
standing his agreement. of co-parinership, may dissolve it, by declaring his 
inter:tion to his co-partners, and making it known to the public. This revo- 
cation, although it may paralyze the other co-partners, as to making joint 
coutraets, would not probably deprive them of the right of holding the pro- 
petty for the purpose of closing their affairs, although this would probably 
depend upon the justice of the cause of the dissolution. Upon dissolutions, the 
most embarrassing dissensions frequently arise. 

During the co-partnership, the pursuit of a common interest, the advan- 
tage which the firm derives from harmony among its members, and the for- 
beerance towards each others faults and imperfections, which these circum- 
stances produce, all tend to suppress the rising complaint, to strangle an en- 
vicus rivalry, to stifle the coming reproach ; but on a dissolution, these bonds 
are cut asunder, separate interests come to be satisfied in the arrangement of 
the joint property, the rivalry likely to take place between separated co-part- 
ners about to pursue their business on their separate accounts, the strife to 
bearaway the advantages of the former establishment — all tend toawaken the 
remembrance of long passed grievances, as well as to sharpen every angry 
feeling, and to whet the eagerness of short-sighted avarice. The parties then 
are apt to disagree about the mole of distributing the goods and debts, the 
rates of valuation to be affixed to ‘hem, the custody of the property during the 
time that the joint debts remain uapaid, and the amount and sufficiency of the 
security to be offered by one to tae other. Perhaps one of the co-partners 
may project the buying out of the interest of the others, or may ascertain that 
their circumstances render a speedy settlement very important to them; he 
then throws difficulties in the wey, is unwilling to enter upon mutual con- 
cessions, or to treat upon terms of reciprocal justice; and very often does it 
happen, that each assumes the attitude and expresses the menace of seeing 
which can do the other the most harm. Without enlarging upon the base 
and detestable exhibition of such feelings, and upon their inconsistency with 
honor or good faith, mutual interest, or common justice, let us consider now 
how the law (the dernier resort, as well of the quarrelsome as of the inju- 
red) deals with the property. 

The dissolution generally finds the debts unpaid; the property with its 
ownership balanced among dissenting parties, so as to be rendered incapable 
of application to its purposes ; the debts liable to be seized by each partner, as 
he can persuade the debtors to pay him ; the creditors left to suits exhausting 
the funds with expenses; while the co-partners are striving for their own 
interests, or the gratification of angry passions. If none of the co-partners 
resort to a court of equity, the creditors recover their judgments at law for 
debts, and pursue the co-partners individually, exhausting first the man of 
most property, or whose effects are most accessible. It therefore becomes at 
once his interest to have the property put into a train of proper administra- 
tion, and he applies, in a suit in chancery, for a settlement of the partnership 
accounts, for the appointment of a receiver to whom the partnership proper- 
ty and debts shall be delivered, and for an injunction against the partners 
respectively, from receiving or interfering with any of the effects until dis- 
tributed by ordei of the court. This course secures the property from the 
wanton waste of the cospartners, but subjects it to heavy expenses, and to 
those losses which invariably attend the closing of estates by others than those 
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immediately interested in them as owners. This course also involves some 
delay, and it is therefore in many cases resorted to or threatened as a menace, 
by those who would be ashamed and restrained by public opinion, from pro- 
ducing the same injuries ina more direct manner. But it is to be remem- 
bered by all such, that the court of equity, while it acts according to princi- 
ples well settled, yet acts in modes ever varying according to circumstances. 
If a case of oppression or great injury to the property occurs, it will, under suit- 
able precautions of security, appoint some one of the co-partners receiver ; may 
allow advances to be made out of the collections by the receiver, in case suit- 
able securities are offered, and the apparent safety of the creditors’ interests 
allow it; and generally it will so adapt its remedy, as to create the least possi- 
ble injury to the contending parties, acting on the reverse of the warlike prin- 
ciple. The man resorting to it, in preference to an amicable settlement on 
terms of mutual concession, may therefore sometimes find that although he 
has inflicted on his former associate some wounds, his blows have chiefly re- 
coiled upon himself. The court will cause the property to be sold for the pay- 
ment of the debts, unless a specific division can be agreed on, and funds ri 
ed from other sources than a sale for the payment of the debts; cases of specific 
division, by legal proceedings, are not to be found. No right exists in any 
party to take the property on appraisal. The court will also cause the co-part- 
nership accounts to be settled under its own direction, and by its own officers, 
according to the co-partnership books and other suitable le The final 
termination of the affair thus becomes somewhat protracted, and exceedingly 
troublesome and expensive. Still it is a better resort than submission to the 
threat of its inconveniences. A threat of the kind once submitted to, invites to 
every other possible unjust pretension, and of all courses is, considering its con- 
sequences, generally the most expensive. 

But it is not very often that parties are so forgetful of their interests, in the 
vehemency of their desires to do injury to each other, as to stand out to these 
disastrous measures, and most frequently an amicable dissolution is agreed to. 
The parties divide the property by arrangements among themselves, assume 
their proportions of the debts, give securities to each other for the payment of 
the debts assumed, and so terminate their joint connexion. Of course, the 
modes of such settlement are very various ; but it seldom happens, that a dis- 
position to mutual concession, without which, opposing interest never can be 
reconciled, and the aid and advice of judicious friends, cannot bring a dissol- 
ved partnership to a better termination than a law suit will yield. 

Sometimes aquestion is made as to what is called the good will of the firm, 
that is, its correspondence with the customers or dealers with the firm; and 
this is often supposed to be affected by possessing the old seat of business of the 
firm, or retaining its name. These advantages are perhaps real, but of a kind 
so indefinite that the law cannot easily deal with them. Ifthe seat of the firm 
be real estate, it can be sold by partition proceedings, and its intermediate pos- 
session regulated by the law; if it be a lease with an unexpired term, it must 
be brought to sale, and one cannot keep possession of it in defiance of his co- 
partners. The name of the firm cannot commonly be retained after the disso- 
lution, as the law of this state now requires the true names to be expressed in 
co-partnerships. ‘The correspondence with customers, or the connexion with 
them, must be kept or obtained, as accident or enterprise shall determine. 

When the disso ution has taken place, public notice of it must be given 
by advertisement in the places where the firm has had its houses of trade ; 
and a further particular notice, to every one with whom the firm have had 
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previous dealings. Without this, the partners may still act in the name of 
the firm, and create liabilities on its members in favor of all who shall not 
be actually proved to have known the dissolution. 

The partnerships hitherto treated of, are partnerships under the common 
law, and the principles developed are of general application in all the United 
States and commercial countries. In this state, a law has been passed allow- 
ing the formation of limited partnerships, in which a silent, or as this law 
calls it, special partner, puts in part, or all of the capital, but takes no active 
part in the business, and is permitted to be exempt from all liability as part- 
ner beyond the capital he has paid in. The conditions of this copartnership 
are, that the capital put in, and the nature of the partnership, be acknow- 
ledged before a magistrate, recorded in the counties where the business is to 
be transacted, and oath made of the actual payment ofthe cash capital in cash. 
The name of the special partner must not appear in the firm, nor may he 
act in its affairs, except as the adviser of the others, who alone must be the 
ostensible parties; and the special partner can receive back from the firm in 
no manner, directly or indirectly, any part of his capital put in, until the ex- 
piration of the co-partnership ; and in the case of insolvency, no preference 
can be given of any creditors of the firm over others, nor can the special 
partner be paid until all the creditors are fully satisfied. 

Great advantages have resulted from this law, especially to young men ; 
and such are its conveniences as to induce the expectation of a constant in- 
crease of its use. The advantages and dangers of ordinary co-partnerships 
are alike striking. On the one hand, capital can be thus accumulated by 
the contributions of the co-partners ; skill and capital united; skill in differ- 
ent branches of commerce made to co-operate ; and capital, by the force of 
mercantile enterprise and combination, carried to its extreme of power. A 
banking co-partnership in Europe, is the financier, the convenient lender to 
the chief monarchies of Europe, and seems to have a voice in the decisions of 
its cabinets; although of a proscribed religion, its members are ennobled by 
sovereigns, and received with distinction by nations. Let them separate and 
form the best possible system of agencies, and how would their consequence 
shrink up! Partnerships are more effective than agencies, in consequence 
of the greater interest of the partners to promote the common advantage, 
and the greater confidence and power necessarily reposed in co-partners. 
Partnerships in our country, where capital exists chiefly in small quantities, 
and in many hands, are the very basis of our commercial operations. With- 
out them we could not enter into eny competition with the richer or more 
skilful commercial nations; without them, too, not only would the com- 
merce of the country dwindle, but the instruments of it would be ranged into 
the classes of masters and servants, of rich capitalists enjoying a monopoly of 
trade by means of their enormous wealth, and of mere dependents, in the 
form of clerks and agents trembling at their nod, and falling not only by 
their misfortunes, but by their caprice. The great stimulus to fidelity and 
enterprise, in the hopes of the young man without fortune, would be greatly 
lessened, if not wholly destroyed. 

On the other hand, we must present the reverse to the sanguine tempera- 
ments. The trust reposed in co-partners, notwithstanding all precautions, is 
wholiy indefinite stil nlivaised. And when one thinks of forming a co- 
partnership with another, he should ask himself if he is willing to trust him 
with the power to ruin him; for such and no less is it. He will therefore 
be careful to consider not only his business capacity as a man of shrewdness, 
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of skill, of experience, but will need to look into his social and moral qualities. 
Is he a man of good temper, with whom difficulties will not be likely to 
arise? Is he placable, one who will not lay up the memory of an poss 
tal slight, of a heated expression, or of an unintentional wrong, which you 
have done every thing in your power to redress? Is he a man keen in the 
pursuit of his own interest? Will he listen to any candid views adverse to 
his own? Will he, in a difference with you, be willing to unite with you in 
consulting mutual friends as mediators? Are you sure of his principles? 
Do you know his associates? All these are questions not merely of taste 
and curiosity, but entering into the very essence of your decision as to a 
partner. And let it never be forgotten, that well to sustain this useful rela- 
tion, requires not only the qualities of sagacity and enterprise, industry and 
economy, which will enable one singly to do well; but also the social and 
moral virtues, which in all associations, alike form their common bond 


and their common honor. 





Art. VII. —MERCANTILE LAW CASES. 


CHEATING— BILLS AND NOTES—GUARANTY, OR LETTERS OF CREDIT — 
USURY — INSURANCE, MARINE AND FIRE——-VALUE OF THE POUND 
STERLING — COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Ir is no disparagement to the judiciary of any other state in the Union to 
aver, that in Massachusetts mercantile cases are investigated with an indus- 
try, an earnestness, and zeal, no where excelled; and: that the opinions of 
the several courts there are promptly given, and abound with copious learn- 
ing, profound reflection, and liberal views. 'The Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts consists of five judges. The court sits for jury trials and 
to hear law arguments, in Boston, about six months in each year. At the 
jury trials but one judge presides, but all questions of importance are reser- 
ved for the consideration of the full court, and are adjudicated upon by that 
learned bench, after solemn argument at the bar. 

Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme Court of the United States, also holds 
sessions of the Circuit Court from time to time throughout the year, and the 
legal opinions of that accomplished jurist, it is hardly necessary to say, are 
highly valuable as repositories of sound legal learning, expressed in an 
elegant and flowing style. 

Judge Davis, also, of the District Court of the United States, isan excellent 
admiralty judge. Indeed, he has been called by Mr. Webster the very best 


in the country. 
CHEATING. 


Confidence being the soul of trade, there is no class of men in the com- 
munity who so often suffer from an abuse of it, as those for whom our 
Magazine is intended. And this, in our country, is often the fault of the 
law ; for it is well known, that in some of the United States the merchant 
has no means of adequately punishing the knave who has abused his confi- 
dence, by obtaining goods without any reasonable expectation of paying for 
them, or with the express design of having them attached as soon as they 
come into his possession. The legislature of Massachusetts have made it a 
high offence for any person to obtain, designedly, by any false pretence, or 
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by any privy or false token, and with intent to defraud, any money, or any 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other property. Any person so offending 
may be imprisoned in the state prison, not more than ten years, or be fined 
not exceeding five hundred dollars. Perhaps the most effective feature of 
this law is, that it is not necessary to a conviction that the government prove 
an intention to cheat, on the part of a person who makes false representa- 
tions at the time of obtaining the goods. If it be proved, that the purchaser, 
when he obtained the goods, actually made use of false representations for 
that purpose, the burthen is on him to show that his intention was not to cheat 
the seller ultimately. 

There have been several convictions under this law, and persons are now 
in the state prison who are suffering its penalties. The effect of it has been 
salutary, and it has tended very much to restore confidence in the fair inten- 
tions of those coming from a distance to purchase goods, and of whose cha- 
racters and standing little can be known, except from their own representa- 
tions. It is common for the merchants of Boston to keep a beok in which a 
stranger who wishes to purchase is requested to make a true statement of his 
affairs, and sign it, as evidence against him in case of any doubt of his integ- 
rity at a subsequent time. 

By the common law, as received in most of the United States, the seller is 
as much protected as he can well be by any merely civil remedy. For many 
cases this is sufficient; and in Massachusetts, the harsher remedy of calling in 
the aid of the government is not always resorted to. 

The principles involved in the case of Thurston v. Blanchard, may be of 
interest in other states than Massachusetts. It was an action of trover for 
certain goods, which the plaintiffs alleged were obtained from them by means 
of false and fraudulent pretences. 

The goods were purchased in Boston by the defendant, who resided in 
Lowell, in March, 1837, and amounted to $677 77, for which he gave his 
note, payable in six months. It appeared, that at the time of the purchase, 
the defendant represented to the plaintiffs that he was worth about $2,000, 
and in a month afterwards he failed, and then stated to his creditors, that his 
whole assets amounted to only $4,278, and his debts to $11,400, and he pro- 
posed to pay his creditors twenty-five per cent on their debts. 

The note, which was given for the goods, was in the possession of plain- 
tiffs at the time of the trial, and they did not offer to give it up before com- 
mencing this action. They did, however, offer to give it up at the trial, 
which offer being declined by the defendant’s counsel, it was placed on the 
files of the court. 

The court decided the case in favor of the plaintiffs, and held: 

1. That where goods are obtained by means of fraudulent representations, 
the vendor may at any time rescind the sale as a mere nullity, and may take 
the goods from any person who has them, except from bona-fide purchasers, 
for a valuable consideration. 

2. Where a note is given for goods, as in this case, and it is not negotiable, 
it need not be returned, for it is null and void if the sale is rescinded ; and if 
the note is negotiable, and it never passes out of the vendor's hands, it need 
not be returned before action brought. 


BILLS AND NOTES. 


The case of the City Bank v. John French, was an action on a 
check for $1,400, drawn by John Thomson, payable to the defendant, 
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and by him endorsed. It appeared that John Thomson received the money 
on this check at the City Bank, near the close of business on the day 
of its date; that it was agreed that the check should not be sent in until 
the following day; that the next day the check was sent to the New England 
Bank, that being the place where the messenger of the Washington Bank 
(this institution being at some distance from the cther banks) paid their 
checks, which were received during the day by other banks. ‘I'he check 
was not paid, and French was informed of that fact, and requested to pay it. 
Upon these facts the defendant contended that he was not liable: 

1. Because he was discharged by the agreement that the check should not 
be presented until the next day. But the court expressed themselves clearly 
of opinion that this did not affect his liability in the least; because, in the 
first place, the check was presented within a reasonable time, and in the 
second place, the understanding between Thomson and the plaintiffs, that the 
check should not be pre sented until the next day, was not legally binding on 
the latter. It amounted to nothing more than a request, which they might or 
might not regard. 

In regard to the second point of defence, that there had been no suffi- 
cient demand and notice to charge the defendant, the court thought, that 
there was no evidence which showed any such usage as would render the 
demand and notice in the present case valid. Ordinarily, in order to charge 
an endorser, a check must be presented at the usual place of business of the 
bank, a demand made, and notice of that demand and of a refusal given to 
the endorser. Whether any usage of presenting checks at other places, 
would be binding on the endorser, the court would not undertake to decide, 
because there was no sufficient ev idence of any such usage here, and unless 


it could be clearly shown to exist, the defendant would not be liable at all. 


GUARANTY, OR LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


In 1831, an individual named Menzius Rayner, Jr., of Portland, Maine, 
came to Boston for the purpose of purchasing books and stationery. He 
brought with him a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

“To whom it may concern. The bearer, Menzius Rayner, jr., son to the 
subscriber, is, with the advice of several gentle men, Hon. J. C. Churchill, 
Gen. Todd, and others, about to establish a store in Portland, of books and 
stationery, and now goes on to Boston to obtain an assortment of stock for that 
purpose. He will commence ona limited scale, with the intention of enlarg- 
ing the business next spring. 

“ He wishes to purchase school books, &c., upon a credit of four or six 
months, and miscellaneous books, paper, &e., on commission. For the 
faithful management of the business, and punctual fulfilment of contracts 
relating to it, the subscriber will hold himself responsible. 

“MENZIUS RAYNER, 
“Pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in Portland, Maine.” 

This letter was delivered to B. B. Mussey, a Boston bookseller, who en- 
gaged to let young Rayner have books, &c. 

The first transaction between them was in October, 1831, and the last in 
February, 1834. Rayner, Jr., made payments from time to time, and they 
amounted, in all, to a larger sum than all the articles furnished or sold him 
within six months from the time of the first purchase. 

Mussey being unable to obtain payment of a balance due him, sued the 
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father on the letter abovementioned, and the questions submitted to the court 
were: 

1. Didthe letter make the defendant absolutely liable for the purchases, 
or was it a mere guaranty ? 

The court were of opinion, that the letter was a mere collateral underta- 
king on the part of the defendant, and that he did not intend to bind himself 
absolutely and at all events. 

2. Was the letter a continuing guaranty ? 

The court decided that it was. 

3. What was the effect of the letter? 

On this point the court thought that if the plaintiff intended to rely on the 
defendant as security, he ought to have given him notice of his acceptance of 
the guaranty in a reasonable time. What was a reasonable time would de- 
pend on the circumstances of every case ; but the court were clearly of opinion, 
that the plaintiff, delaying to notify the defendant of his acceptance of the 
guaranty, from October, 1831, till February, 1834, clearly discharged the 
defendant from all liability, an and by agreement of parties the plaintiff ‘became 
nonsuit. 


USURY. 
In an action on a bill of exchange, the ground relied upon in the defence 
was usury. The bill was drawn by Robert M. N. Smyth, and accept- 
ed by the defendant, Thomas Hobart. The amount was $5,000, and the 
time six months. At the trial, before Judge Dewey,the defendant proved 
by one Whitney, that he was the agent of Smyth i in negotiating the sale of 
this bill; that he sold it to the plaintiff for the sum of $4,400, it being then 
agreed between him and the plaintiff, that a discount of $600 should be made 
on the amount of the same; that he received the said $4,400, and paid the 
same to Smyth. The case was subsequently argued before the whole court, 
who held that a usurious transaction in relation to a bill of exchange, between 
the ‘drawer and the holder, is no defence to an action against the acceptor. 


In the recent case of Palmer Cleveland v. Benjamin Frelenand S. Dra- 
per, Jr., the Chancellor of New York decided: 

1. That if it is a part of an agreement for the loan of money, that the bor- 
rower shall take uncurrent bills at a higher rate than their actual value in 
cash or current funds, the loan is usurious. 

2. That where a loan is secured by the transfer of stock, with a stipula- 
tion that the lender shall have the privilege of taking a part thereof in full 
satisfaction of the loan; the parties at the time of agreement, anticipating a 
great increase in the value of the stock, the transaction is usurious. 

3. That whenever the lender stipulates even for the chance of an advantage 
beyond the legal interest, the contract is usurious, if he is entitled, by the 
agreement, to have the money lent, with the interest thereon, repaid to him, at 
all events. 


INSURANCE. 


Totat Loss.— The case of Hall v. Ocean Insurance Company, Boston, 
was an action on a policy of insurance for $2,000 on the brig Alvara, valued in 
the policy (premium included) at $4,000. Therisk was for one year, and it was 
proved, that within the year, on the passage to the West Indies, sea damage 
was sustained to considerable extent, which rendered it necessary for her to 
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go to Bermuda in distress, to be repaired. Two surveys were there had, and 
the result was, that the captain undertook to sell the brig. And the question 
was, W hether there was a legal necessity for the sale. If there was, the 
plaintiff should recover for a total loss; bat otherwise the defendants should 
be subject only to a partial loss. According to the plaintiff’s estimate founded 
on the surveys, the amount fell short of one half of the amount insured. 
But the plaintiff insisted that wages and provisions, after the sale of the cargo 
on January 12, 1836, until a reasonable time had elapsed for the repairs ‘of 
the vessel, should be allowed and added to the items of partial loss, to ascer- 
tain whether a technical total loss had occurred in the case. With this ad- 
dition there would have been clearly a technical total loss. After full ar- 
gument, the Court decided in favor of the defendant, and made the following 
— viz : — 

Making the estimate to ascertain whether the loss amounts to that sum, 
ihe which should be carried to the amount of general average, should not 
be included. 

2. The expenses incurred to ascertain the extent of the loss should not be 
included in the charges to make up the fifty per cent. 
3. Wages and provisions of the officers and crew while the ship is under- 
going repairs, are not to be computed as part of the particular average. 
. A fair allowance for the superintendence and for the custody of the 
Sie if necessary, while the repairs are going on, should be made, and isto 
be 9 to the account of labor from which one third is to be deducted. 

The services of the officers and men may be rendered by them as la- 
omy in making the repairs, and their labor is chargeable as if other la- 
borers had been employed. 


The case of Williams and others v. Suffolk Insurance Company, tried in 
the United States Circuit Court, in Boston, was an action brought to recover 
$2,000 for outfits on board the schooner Breakwater, of Stonington, Connec- 
ticut. Judge Story decided in favor of the plaintiffs, and held: 

1. That the necessary sale ofa vessel, in the course of a voyage, to defray 
salvage, creates of itself a total loss of the vessel for the voyage. 

2. Where the object of the voyage is entirely de feated, and the vessel is 
obliged to return home, it cannot be treated as a case of a voyage toa port of 
necessity for repairs, but there is a total loss 


The case of Cushing Bryant v. Ocean Insurance Company, of Boston, 
was an action on a policy of insurance on the brig Hope, of Newcastle, for 
one year, from January 5, 1837, for $9,000. The vessel was lost on her first 
voyage to New Orleans. At the trial, before Chief Justice Shaw, the defence 
was opened upon two grounds, first, that the vessel was unseaworthy, which 
was finally abandoned ; and second, that the plaintiff, when he applied for the 
insurance, made certain representations concerning the manner in which she 
was to be loaded and employed, which had not been complied with, namely, 
that he was taking in paving stones for ballast, and should fill up with hay for 
New Orleans. Whereas, im fact, he put on board a cargo of paving stones, 
and no hay; and the correspondence between the parties was offered as proof, 

C. G., and F. C. Loring for the plaintiff, objected to the reception of this 
evidence, unless it was intended to show that this was a false representation, 
made fraudulently, for the purpose of inducing the defendants to execute the 
policy; and they ‘stated many reasons for the objection. And, after the re- 
spective counsel had presented their views, the chief justice ruled, that the 
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evidence was inadmissible, unless it was intended to prove a fraudulent mis- 
representation, made for the purpose of procuring the policy. He consider- 
ed that there was a material and well established distinction between the state- 
ment of an expectation, and a collateral fact then existing ; and that the for- 
mer did not constitute a representation, which could be given as evidence to 
avoid a policy, and that this was substantially nothing more. That the cor- 
respondence was mere inducement, or preliminary to the contract, and no 
part of it; and that the proposed evidence, if admitted, would materially alter 
and control the written contract finally made; inasmuch, as by its terms. it 
covered the vessel in any lawful voyage she might be engaged in, and with 
any proper cargo with which she might be loaded ; while this testimony, if 
admitted, would be to admit it to the performance of one particular voyage 
at that time, and with one particular cargo. 

That the intent stated in such representation, though duly made, might be 
subsequently changed of ,ecessity, or in good faith, consistently with the 
terms of contract appliea for, and that actually made; and if the insurers 
meant to insure for a particular voyage, or witha particular cargo, it should 
have been so stipulated in the policy. 

After full argument before the whole court, they decided that the ruling 
of the chief justice at the trial was right, and rendered judgment for the 
plaintiff. 


GeneraL Averace. — In the case last above mentioned, the court also 
decided : 

1. That no loss or expense is to be considered as general average, and so 
applied in making up a Soe unless, in the first place, it was intended to save 
and preserve the remaining property ; and unless, in the second place, it suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

2. The expenses and charges of going to a port of necessity to refit, can 
properly be a general average only when the voyage has been, or might 
be resumed. But the doctrine does not apply if the voyage has been aban- 
doned from necessity. 


An important marine insurance case was decided in the Superior Court 
in the city of New York, Justice Jones presiding, on the 15th of April last, 
which occupied the court for three days. 

It was an action brought by Brander, Murray, and Gallagher, against the 
Washington Marine Insurance Company, for an average loss on 2,400 bags 
of wheat, imported in the bark Favorite, from Rotterdam, in the spring of 
1837. It appeared in evidence, that the vessel sailed in January, that in Feb- 
ruary she encountered a gale of eight days’ duration, during which she 
leaked considerably, and the pumps were obliged to be kept going the whole 
time. She arrived at this port on the 31st of March. On the 4th of April, 
her hatches were opened, and Mr. Gallagher, one of the plaintiffs, went 
aboard, obtained samples of the wheat, and, for more than ten days, offered 
it for sale in the market (which was daily declining) as sound, and was un- 
able to dispose of it. About the 22d of April, two gentlemen, dealers in 
grain, examined the wheat. One of them went once on board the ship when 
she was two thirds discharged, saw some damage around the sides of the 
vessel, and examined some six bags in the centre, the grains of which he 
found swollen and the smell musty. On this examination he pronounced 
the cargo all damaged. The other gentleman was twice or thrice on board 
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the vessel, there made a similar examination, and also, before the cargo was 
all discharged, went into the store, and examined some fifty bags indiscrimi- 
nately, and he too pronounced the whole damaged, because of its smell. The 
wardens were on board the ship three times, and surveyed four hundred bags, 
which they declared to be damaged by leaks,and one hundred and fifty bags 
damaged by sweat of the hold; and, afterwards, in the store, certified the 
whole to be musty and damaged. It seemed to have been admitted on both 
sides, that the hundred and fifty bags were consigned to Messrs. Boonen, 
Graves, & Co., who had some fifteen hundred bags of grain on board the 
same vessel. The clerk of the plaintiffs testified, that he notified the compa- 
ny of the damage, and intended sale; and Mr. A. B. Neilson proved, that 
the average adjustment was made up accurately, if the data were correct. 
Amount claimed, with interest, about $5,400. 

For the defence it was contended, that not exceeding four hundred bags of 
the twenty-four hundred were damaged; and because a part of a cargo was 
injured by the perils of the sea, the plaintiffs had no right, either in equity 
or law, to sacrifice the whole at auction, and claim upon the underwriters. 
That the sound was mixed together, in two large heaps, with the unsound, 
and in such a manner, that, at the sale, purchasers could neither examine the 
article, nor see the lots on which they were bidding. 

It appeared, on testimony, that Mr. Brander, one of the plaintiffs, called 
at the office of the assured, on the 27th of April, after the cargo was all dis- 
charged, and said that four hundred bags were damaged. By a calculation 
made in his presence, the loss on that portion would not constitute an ave- 
rage; that next day, Mr. Murray, another of the plaintiffs, called at the office, 
and said the whole cargo was damaged, and was to be sold on account of the 
insurers. 

To prove the true condition of the wheat, the insurers produced all the 
purchasers, except two, who did not buy to exceed one hundred bags in all. 
Five purchasers, chiefly millers, who ground the wheat, bought one thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-two bags; they testified, that it was good and 
sound, and better in condition than a large portion of the foreign wheat sold 
at private sale as sound. One testified it was by twenty-six the bushel sound- 
er than wheat which he, within a few weeks afterwards, bought from the 
very plaintiffs, at private sale, assound wheat. Two purchasers, whose lots 
amounted to seven hundred and ninety bags, testified: One, that his lot (one 
hundred and seventy bags) was not all damaged; some of the bags were 
stained, how many, he could not tell; but he paid some fifty-eight cents per 
bushel, and eis aa it really worth $1 25. The other, who bought six 
hundred and twenty bags, saw some of it emptied out, and about one fifth 
part of that which a saw was swollen, and he considered the whole unmer- 
chantable. A portion of his, however, was shown to have been taken from 
that part of the store where the really damaged grain was placed. Thatthe 
balance of the lot, about one hundred and thirty-eight bags, was admitted by 
the company to be damaged. Much testimony was adduced, on both sides, 
as tothe smell. All the witnesses of the defendants, and several foi the 
plaintiffs, said, that all foreign grain had the ship smell —that no single cargo 
was free from it—that the grain in question was old grain. And several 
witnesses testified that it was the custom of the trade to separate the sound 
bags from the unsound; and in offering the damaged for sale, it was usual to 
arrange the bags in lots, so that at least one end of each bag gould be inspect- 
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ed. That it was unusual to heap a whole cargo in bulk, sound and unsound, 
in such a manner that bidders could not see the article, and so sell it. 

The judge charged the jury to this effect : — That the assured is bound to 
separate sound merchandise from unsound ; and only the damaged is to be 
sold on account of the underwriter. That such an examination as was be- 
stowed upon the grain in question was not enough, namely, to examine cur- 
sorily a few bags here and there, and then pronounce upon the whole; but 
each a must be examined. That if the wheat was unmerchantable, 
it did not follow that that was caused by a peril for which the underwriter 
was liable. That it did not look so bright as new wheat, or that it had a 
smell, or because it would not make flour to pass New York inspection, it 
did not follow that the underwriters were liable. They were only respon- 
sible for damage arising from the immediate perils of the sea. It was for 
the jury to decide how much of the damage arose from that cause, and if it 
amounted to an average, then the plaintiffs were entitled to recover, to that 
extent, and no more. The chief justice examined the evidence with great 
clearness and precisior, and showed that a large portion of the two thousand 
four hundred bags were sound; that that opinion was expressed by the mil- 
ler who examined it closely, ground it into flour, and eat the bread made of 
that very flour, which was sweet and wholesome. 

The jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiffs, of $2,193, less the pre- 
mium note, making the real amount of their verdict, $1,808. Amount 
claimed, $5,400. 


Fire Insurance. — We give the following case, as it is interesting in 
several points, and more particularly so in one, as showing that the responsi- 
— of the insurers is not avoided by a dispossessal of property by force of 
aw. 

Hugh Findlay, to the use of his assignee, A. B. Spence, v. The Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, in the District Court of Penn- 
sylvania, January 10, 1839, before Pettit, president, and a special jury. 

This was an action of covenant on a policy of insurance dated January 
31st, 1831, for $8,000, on the stock of merchandise of the plaintiff, in his 
store, in South Florence, Alabama. 

The facts of the case were these: The policy covered a stock of goods, of 
various descriptions, owned by the plaintiff, a storekeeper in South Florence, 
and was obtained for a premium of $80 for one year. In the summer of 
1831, the insured became embarrassed in his concerns, and in September, 
1831, the sheriff of Franklin county, Alabama, made a levy upon the stock, 
took possession of the store, closed it, barred and nailed the windows and 
doors, and advertised a sale to take place on the 29th of September. On the 
28th of September the building took fire, and the goods were consumed ; the 
loss was nigh, if not entirely, total. The notice to the plaintiffs, and the pre- 
liminary proofs, were sent by mail, and received by them on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1831. On the 7th of October, the policy was assigned by Findlay to 
Spence, and suit brought shortly afterwards. The questions of law which 
arose in the case, were: First, whether the levy of the sheriff so far divested 
the insured of his interest in the goods as to defeat his right of recovery. 
Second, whether the levy increased the risk of the insurers so as to vitiate 
the policy. And thirdly, whether the loss of the insured was to be estimated 
by either, and which, of the following tests: the cost of the goods at either of 
the usual markets, Philadelphia, New York, or Nashville, with or without 
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the actual expense of transportation; or their value, at sheriff’s sale, at South 
Florence, or prospective profits on retail sales of the stock. 

The charge of Judge Pettit to the jury enters so fully into the various 
points raised‘upon the trial, that we give it an extenso. 

This is an action of covenant, brought by Hugh Findlay, late of South 
Florence, Alabama, to the use of A. B. Spence, his assignee, against the 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, on a policy, dated 31st 
January, 1831, for $8,000, on “merchandise, such as is usually kept in a 
country store,” in the plaintiff’s store, in South Florence. The contract is 
in the nature of a contract of indemnity, given by the insurers against such 
loss by fire as may happen to the insured in respect of the goods covered by 
the policy. The fire occurred on the 28th of September, 1831, and a large 
quantity of goods in the plaintiff’s store were destroyed. 

The facts in the case are not complicated and not disputed. A fire took 
place, without any blame being attributed to, or fault of, the insured. It may 
be asserted generally, that all the goods were destroyed; a suggestion has 
been made to the contrary, in the argument, arising from the nature of some 
of the articles, but the witnesses speak of entire loss, and it seems that no frag- 
ments of any value were saved. If there was, or, by diligence of the insu- 
red, ought to have been, any salvage of any part of the goods, the jury will 
make a deduction accordingly. 

There isno dispute as to the conduct of the insured at the time of the fire, 
nor in regard to the preliminary proofs required by the policy. ‘The Insu- 
rance Company have, however, made defence upon grounds which present 
some interesting questions of law. No censure has been imputed to the 
company for the defence —none ought to be. A fair question of law in re- 
gard to the interest of the insured is presented, and a question as to the mode 
of estimating the luss, if the company be liable at all, is also fairly presented. 
The difficulty in the way of recovery does not spring out of the conduct of 
the defendants, but grows out of the misfortunes of the insured. 

The main question of law made by the defendants, goes to the whole of the 
plaintiff’s case, and is extracted from the matters given in evidence in the 
cause. It scemsthat the insured was much embarrass¢d in his circumstances 
at the time of the fire; that there were various judgients against him; and 
that a few days before the night of the fire, the sheriff of Franklin county 
made a levy, by virtze of sundry executions in his hands against the plain- 
tiff, upon the identical stock of goods covered by the policy. The sheriff 
made an inventory, caused the windows of the store to be nailed down, and 
the shutters closed and secured ; the inner doors to the rooms containing the 
goods were fastened and nailed up, and the outer door closed, locked, and the 
key taken into the possession of the sheriff: “By which,” the sheriff testi- 
fies, “the said Hugh Findlay was deprived of all custody and control of, and 
prevented of all access to, the said goods.” The goods were burned on the 
night before the day fixed for the sale. Upon these facts, the defendants con- 
tend, that Mr. Findlay’s interest in the goods was divested, and the risk of the 
defendants ceased from the time of the levy and possession by the sheriff. 

This is an interesting question. The plaintiff has thrown out a doubt 
that the levy and possession of the sheriff were not complete in the point of 
facts ; and if there be such a doubt, it is for the jury to decide, else the ques- 
tion of law cannot arise ; but it is to be remarked, that the sheriff is positive 
in his testimony, and it is without contradiction ; he says that he took charge, 
and deprived the plaintiff of all custody or control of, or access to, the goods, 
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The question is, to my mind, clearly presented, how far a levy upon, and ta- 
king charge of, goods by a sheriff, by virtue of an execution against the in- 
sured, affects the right of the insured to recover fora loss by fire, happening 
after such levy, and before a sheriff’s sale? That the sheriff has a special 
property, for certain purposes, is clear; he may maintain trover or trespass 
for the goods against a wrong-doer, because he is answerable to the plaintiff 
in the execution forthem. This, however, is not enough to sustain the de- 
fendants; it may be conceded, and yet the insured retains certain rights also: 
he may pay the debt and resume possession. That the right of a defendant 
in an execution to the goods levied upon, isnot entirely divested before actual 
sale, is manifest from the familiar case of a reversal of the judgment; if re- 
versed before sale, the goods are restored, and he holds as by his original 
title; if reversed after sale, he obtains restitution of the money, the goods ha- 
ving passed to the sheriff’s vendee. Again, if the mere taey divests the 
whole interest of a defendant, who is insured ?—a levy for $1,000, on goods 
worth $10,000, may do manifest injustice. Again, it is conceded all round, 
that, in case of loss by fire after levy and before sale, the plaintiff’s debt is 
not extinguished nor decreased; nor is the sheriff the sufferer, unless he be 
in actual default. If, then, the insured is to be held deprived of his goods, 
and his insurance, and his debt not extinguished, the Insurance Company is 
the oaly gainer: the debt remains, the goods are destroyed, and the insurance 
islost. ‘The cessation of risk alluded to in the policy may well apply to 
many cases, such as retiring from business, removing to another store, etc. 

Before establishing such a principle, great caution must be exercised. 
Whether a sheriff, after levy, can insure, or whether execution creditors can 
insure, are not material questions in this suit. Admitting that they may in- 
sure, yet they are not boundto do so. The sheriff loses nothing by omitting 
to do so, excepting his commissions in case there are no other goods; the exe- 
cution creditor loses nothing by way of extinguishment of his deLt ; that re- 
mains, and he only suffers in case no other property can be found. But, 
certainly, neither sheriff nor execution creditor is bound to insure. 

On the other hand, it is said, that, if the insurance continues after levy, it 
ought to be for the creditors. Perhaps it ought, but should not the contract 
be made so? The creditor, however, does not lose his debt by the fire; the 
debt continues unaffected ; and I know of no mode by which creditors can 
reach the Insurance Companies, except by making an indebtedness to the 
party insured, and then using some process ofattachment ; no mode, however, 

as been suggested by counsel. As the sheriff cannot avail himself of the 
policy, nor the creditor, the underwriter must go clear, unless the defendant 
in the execution has the right to recover. And as he remains liable to his 
creditor on the judgment, there is little hardship in this; certainly none to 
the company, as they are made to pay but once; nor to the creditor, if his 
debtor be put in possession of funds; at least his chance of payment is more 
improved than if his debtor suffered a total loss of both goods and insurance. 
If the court in which suit is brought had power to impound the money reco- 
vered, and pay it to the execution creditor, all difficulty would be obviated ; 
but the court Sag no such power, and we cannot escape from the difficulty in 
that way. 

Many other observations might be made, and I have thrown out these to 
show that the point is a fruitful one, and requires grave consideration. For 
the present, yielding to the actual inclination of my judgment, (but reserving 
the point for future mature consideration,) and to enable the jury to decide 
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on the merits of the cause, I hold that the levy, and subscquent acts of the 
sheriff, do not present a defence in law in this case. 

The second question raised relates to the alleged increase of risk. It is 
contended by the defendants, that the change of possession, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the levy, ond the conduct of the sheriff, so increased the risk, 
as to vitiate the policy. The contract must be construed in reference to mu- 
tual good faith between the parties to it. Ifa levy and possession by a she- 
riff, are not, per se, enough to vitiate it, and I have ruled that they are not, 
the defendants inust be presumed to have contemplated such an event as an 
incident of property ; in other words, an underwriter engages to encounter 
the ordinary incidents to which property is legally liable. On the other 
hand, the insured is bound in good faith to see that no act of his, or by his 
procurement, shall involve the property in risks not usually and le ‘gally in- 
cident to it. If the conduct of the sheriff is so plainly unusual and irregular, 
as to endanger the property, and increase the risk beyond the ordinary effect 
ofa levy, the underwriter can make it a matter of defence. Here, however, 
the pl: Lintiff alle ‘ges, first, that there was nothing improper in the acts of the 
sheriff, that every thing was done by him that ought to have been done, and 
that during the custody of the law the property was really safer from fire 
than before; and secondly, that the fire was altogether inde ‘pendent of the cir- 
cumstances of the le ‘vy. You willapply the legal principle I have stated to 
the facts in proof. 

If, then, you think that there was not such an increase of risk in fact as to 
vitiate the policy, the concluding question is presented, as to estimating the 
loss. The contract is one of indemnity ; it is that fully and fairly, and to be 
so interpreted for both parties; it is no more, it is no less. The language of 
the poligy is, that the insured “shall, w ithin thirty days after certain proofs 
made, furnish the insured with a like quantity of any or all of the said goods, 
and of the same quality, or make good the damage or loss by paying there- 
for.” The contract refers to thirty days after proofs furnished; here, to 
thirty days after the 28th of October, 1831; and it also clearly has reference 
to the place in which the goods were lost. And, as in this case the com- 
pany did not furnish the insured with a like stock, the only rule to be obser- 
ved is, to ascertain what sum of money would, if paid to the insured at Flo- 
rence, Alabama, within thirty days from the 28th of October, 1831, have 
been equivalent to the damage or loss sustained; or what sum of money 
would have enabled him to have purchased a similar stock, and thus reinsta- 
ted himself. 

All notions of prospective profits, to be earned in a year or two, by skill, 
labor, and time, are excluded and inadmissible; they might have been the 
subject of insurance. but by a different form of contract. "The next evidence 
furnished by the plaintiff i is, the amount of the investing of the plaintiff, and 
an appraisement made since the fire, predicated on the cost at Philadelphia, 
with ten per cent. carriage and interest thereon. A third mode of estima- 
ting the loss is founded on the testimony of Mr. Lindsay, and insisted on by 
the plaintiff, namely, a new stock selected at Philadelphia, would sell at 
Florence for cost, carriage, and 168 per cent. advance on credit, allowing 5 
per cent. to cover bad debts. This is what such a stock would bring; but 
still leaves the question unaffected, — what could the plaintiff buy for? "The 
same, if no market existed at Florence to buy such a stock ; then, the market 
to which resort is usually had may be taken into view by the j jury, to enable 
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them to make an estimate; in this way alone does Nashville, Philadelphia, 
or any other place than South Florence, become of importance. 

The jury will exclude the demand of plaintiff for the $80 premium; it is 
what he paid to enable him to hold the defendants liable — the consideration 
of the contract; and, surely, if he recovers for a loss, that consideration be- 
longs to the defendants. 

‘T’he question of interest alone remains to be settled. It must be six per 
cent. and no more; the contract was made here, and the plaintiff must have 
contemplated our laws at the time, so far as interest was concerned. If the 
contract had been made in Alabama, another rule might prevail, a higher 
rate of interest being there allowed. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, $3,685 92. 

It was ascertained that the jury took the appraisement at Philadelphia 
prices, made after the fire by competent persons, on the inventory which had 
been carefully taken by the sheriff at the time of the levy; and then added 
interest at six per cent., from the expiration of the thirty days after prelimi- 
nary proofs were furnished, up to the day of the verdict. 

Counsel for the plaintiff—J. P. Owens, H. J. Williams, and William 
M. Meredith, Esqrs. 

Counsel for defendants —— T. J. Wharton and J. R. Ingersoll, Esqrs. 


TARIFF DUTIES. 


In the United States District Court, before Judge Betts— The United 
States v. Four Cases Cutlery, Edward Leon and Theodore Myers, claim- 
ants, and defendants, trading under the firm of Edward Leon & Co. 

This was one of the many cases of seizure made by the new collector of 
the port of New York, under the act of 1830, on the ground of undervalua- 
tion of invoice. 

The amount of the invoice was, £127 13 9 
The valuation of the custom house appraisers, 191 17 7 
Difference, or supposed undervaluation, £64 3 10 

Various witnesses were examined, and a variety of opinions expressed, as 
to the value of the goods. The weight of testimony, however, converged 
to one point, namely, that on manufactured articles, of which labor constitu- 
ted the principal value, and this fluctuating in price from ten to fifteen, and 
sometimes twenty per cent., and the articles, when manufactured, being fre- 
quently sold by small dealers at reduced prices to raise money, it was possi- 
ble that the goods in question might have heen bought at invoice prices, and 
more than probable that they were so. 

It is not, therefore, necessary to encumber our pages with a full report of 
this case, and we give only the conclusion of Judge Betts’s charge to the 
ury: 

: it is not enough for the government to show that goods are invoiced at a 
low rate, but they are bound to prove that the invoice is made out with the 
intent to defraud. It remains merely for the jury to decide, Ist, has this in- 
voice been so made out? 2d, have the government shown this either by 
proof direct or inferential? or, 3d, have the defendants shown that they were 
invoiced at their fair market value. It is a simple question of fact which 
they are to decide. 

The jury retired, and made up a sealed verdict instanter for the defendants. 
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The following decision is important to dealers in marble, as it establishes 
the point, that marble cut into blocks for the convenience of transportation, is 
not considered manufactured marble, and must be admitted free of duty. 

The case of The United States v. William T. Wilson and George F. 
Darby, in the District Court of the United States, before Judge Betts, was an 
action on two custom house bonds, dated 2d September, 1837, given by the 
defendants for duties to the amount of $554 68, on forty-five blocks of marble 
imported here by them, which duties had been imposed by the custom house 
on the ground that the marble was manufactured marble, whereas it was 
contended by the defendants that it was unmanufactured, and ought to be ad- 
mitted free of duty. The bonds were given under protest, and were now 
put in suit with the view to the obtaining a judicial decision. 

By the tariff of 1832, unmanufactured marble is admitted free of duty, but 
there is a duty imposed on all manufactured marble of 25 per cent. 

The case was briefly stated by B. F. Butler, Esq., the District Attorney, 
and the defendants called two witnesses, one a measurer of, and the other a 
dealer in, marble, from whose concurrent testimony it appeared, that the 
marble had been cut into blocks simply for the convenience of transportation, 
and that so badly and crookedly, as to occasion a waste of the article. 

The protest was produced and admitted, and here the case closed, neither 
of the counsel summing up. 

The Court charged the jury, that the only question for their consideration 
was, as to whether this marblé was or was not manufactured. A thing may 
be considered manufactured if any labor has been put upon it, changing it 
from the raw material, as with bar iron. When the term manufactured is 
applied to a commodity, the question then arises, has it been removed from its 
character of raw material? Another question is, in what sense or accept- 
ation is the term “ manufactured” used among dealers in marble? From the 
evidence of the defendants’ witnesses, it does not appear that this is a manu- 
factured article. If this was a manufactured article, it is your duty to render 
a verdict for the United States. If unmanufactured, then for the defendants, 

The Jury, without leaving their seats, found for the defendants. 


VALUE OF THE POUND STERLING. 


We are indebted to Daniel Lord, Jr., Esq., for the following opinion and 
decision respecting the value, in this country, of the pound sterling : 


In the matter of the reference between Thomas Denny, Francis Griffin, and 
Thomas C. Doremus, Trustees of the estate of Joseph Brown and Andrew 
Brown, non-resident debtors, and Thomas Taylor and Thomas Edward 
Taylor. 


In this case the Referees understand from both parties that they are not 
required to ascertain the amount due from the debtors to their creditors, but 
to fix the legal standard of value by which a payment due in Pounds Ster- 
ling, can be made in the City of New York, so as to discharge the debt. In 
other words, they are to decide upon the amount of coin which is to be ten- 
dered here, to cover the legal value of the pound. 

The pound sterling is not a coin in England, but an arbitrary or imaginary 
sum, the value of which is ascertained by some other standard, and in the 
country of its adoption that standard is the sovereign, each being of the value 
of twenty shillings. 

In estimating the value of the pound here, we reject all fluctations of ex- 
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pr and decide that its standard is to be fixed by metallic value exclu- 
Sively. 

The value of the pound in the United States has not always been regulated 
by one and the same law. 

By the act of Congress passed ‘in 1790, its value was fixed, so far as the 
collection of the revenue was concerned, at four dollars and forty-four cents ; 
and our Courts, upon the authority of that act, adopted the latter sum in liqui- 
dating the debts due in sterling money. But by the act of June, 1834, enti- 
tled, “an act regulating the value of certain gold coins within the United 
States,” it is provided that the gold coins of Great Britain, of not less than 22 
carats fine, shall pass current as money within the United States, and be re- 
ceivable in all payments by weight at the rate of 94 cents and eight tenths of 
a cent per pennyweight. 

It seems to us, therefore, that when we fix the value of the sovereign, we 
of course fix the value of the pound sterling; and this value of the sovereign 
must be ascertained by its weight as fixed by act of Parliment. 

That weight is ascertained to be, five dwts., 3 grs. and 5 mi., equal in value 
to four dollars 85 cents and 8 mills, and this last sum therefore is the true legal 
value of the pound sterling in the United States. 

Isaac Carow, 
DantieL Lorp, Jr. 
J. Prescorr Hatt. 

June 9, 1838. 

Foot and Davies of Counsel for trustees; Geo. C. Goddard and Geo. F. 
Allen for Taylors. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

The case of Isaac Grant and others v. Mark Healy, decided in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, ia Boston, on the 13th ultimo, was an action 
brought to recover a balance of accounts. The plaintiffs are merchants at 
Trieste, in Austria, and the defendant is a merchant of Boston. In Decem- 
ber, 1836, the plaintiff’ agent in Boston, Mr. 'Trueman, advanced to the de- 
fendant £4,565 Sterling, by a bill drawn on Baring Brothers & Co.; in con- 
sideration of this the defendant agreed to ship and did ship a cargo of sugars 
consigned to the plaintiffs for sale. The vessel sailed on the voyage, and at 
the time of her arrival at Trieste, in March, 1837,the market for this kind of 
sugars (Manilla sugars) was exceedingly depressed in consequence of some 
changes in the Austrian tariff of duties, and embarrassment of the money 
market in Europe. The sugars were sold in April, 1837, at a price less 
than half their invoice value. In consequence of these disastrous sales, the 
nett proceeds fell far short of the advance money. This suit was brought for 
the balance. 

The defence at the trial was, that the sale was improperly made by the 
plaintiffs, and that the sugars were sacrificed, in violation of their duty, if not 
in breach of their orders. The parties agreed that if the jury found for the 
plaintiffs, the amount should be agreed, or be ascertained by an assessor. 
The jury found for the plaintiffs, and the parties agreed as to the amount, ex- 
cept as to a single item; and that was, whether the defendant should be 
charged according to the par of exchange, or the actual rate of exchange 
between Boston and Trieste at the time of the verdict. 

Judge Story said the general doctrine was clear, that wherever a debt is 
made payable in one country, and it is afterwards sued for in another country, 
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the creditor is entitled to receive the full sum necessary to replace the money 
in the country, where it ought to have been paid, with interest for the delay. 
Inthe present case, he thought that the advances having been made in Massa- 
chusetts, if the goods sent to Trieste did not fully reimburse the amount, the 
balance was properly due and payable in Massachusetts. Consequently, the 
plaintiffs were entitled only to the balance due at the par of exchange. 





BANK STATISTICS. 
Art. IX.—BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tue following translation of the report of the Governor of the Bank of 
France, with the remarks thereon, are furnished by a correspondent o f he 
Boston "Daily Advertiser. It gives un interesting and satisfactory view of 
the state and the operations of the Bank of F rance, of which the public in 
this country are not fully informed. 


Report by the Count D’ Argout, Governor of the Bank of France, 3\st Ja- 
nuary, 1839. General operations for the 4 years 1836, 1837, 1838. 


1836. 1837. 1838. 
Commercial operations in Paris, (938,467,900 914,275,700 891,414,400 
by branches, 13,765,600 25,174,200 83,025,000 
with the treasury, 20,623,200 





Total, 972,856,700 939,449,900 974,440,300 


Gross Gains of the above Operations. 


Paris, 5,908,100 6,301,500 5,789,500 
branches, 79,400 124,000 528,600 
treasury, 88,800 

accidental operations, 148,000 127,200 126,400 
fixed benefits, 2,967,200 2,967,300 2,967,300 





9,191,500 9,520,000 9,411,800 

The sums advanced to the public 

in different ways amount to £972,000,000 939,000,000 9,740,000 
Dividends on bank shares, fil f 126 fil 

The number of Bills discounted has quadrupled since 1828. In 1828 there 
were but 192,000, in 1838, 576,000.* 

The average value of said bills has decreased one half in the same time, 
or say from {2,516 to f1,390. The 576,000 bills in 1838, were composed 
as follows :— 


1,000 francs and upwards, 228,000 
999 to 200 francs, 280,000 
199 francs and under, 68,000 


from which it will be seen that 348,000, or 11-19 of the whole, were for less 
than 1,000 f each. At the commencement of the year, the bills receivable 


* In 1836, there were 406,000, and in 1837, 410,000. The quantity of bills receivable 
has also quadrupled ; in 1828 there were 30, 009, in 1838, 122,000. 
VOL. I.— NO. I. 22 
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amounted to 92 millions, and at the moment of this report amount to 192 mil- 
lions. Augmentation 71 millions.* 

The payment of the proceeds of notes on the day on which they are dis- 
counted continues to have a beneficial influence, and the public has profited 
largely of that facility, but the difficulties of its execution are very great. 
Formerly a discount of 4,000 bills was considered large, and they were cre- 
dited the following day.t 

In 1838, the discount committee decided at one sitting upon 11,500 bills, 
the nett proceeds of which were held subject to the disposition of those offer- 
ing them before the closing of the Bank the same day. ‘The collections have 
been still more laborious. The number of bills collected the last day of 
one month was 41,000 at 16,000 different addresses or domicils. Formerly 
when the commercial movement was less, and the average value of the bills 
was greater, the collections at the endof the month never exceeded 20,000 
bills. 

In 1837, the Bank collected 599,000 bills, amounting to 802 millions of 
francs, averaging f 1337. 

In 1838, the Bank collected 680,000 bills, amounting to 948 million of 
francs, averaging f 1,393. 

The accounts current have somewhat diminished in 1838—that with the 
Treasury has augmented. At the end of 1836, the Bank owed it 38 mil- 
lions, 1837, 63 millions, and in September last 170 millions, ‘The amount 
now due is 165 millions.t 

The maximum of the circulation of Bank bills was 227 millions, and the 
minimum 195 millions. In 1837, the variation was from 216 to 190 mil- 
lions.§ 

The movement general of the “ Caisse’ amounts to 7 milliards 166 mil- 


* The average value was 1,868f. in 1836, and 1709f, in 1837. 

t These payments in 1538, amounted to one half the quantity and sum, 

t The Bank of England, organized with such perfection, discounted at the time of 
the crisis in 1836, 4200 bills in one day, which fact was noticed as worthy of attention. 

§ The bank has sometimes been reproached for not endeavoring to extend its circula- 
tion,(@) and a contrary reproach has often been made to the Bank of England. A fact 
not before signalized is, that the Bank of France in the vicinity of Paris has as large 
a circulation as the Bank of England in the vicinity of London, taking into view popu- 
lation and commercial movement. The circulation of the Bank of England, deducting 
that of its branches, established after the emissions made at London, gives an average 
for the years 1835, 1836, 1837, of £360,000,000. 

The circulation of the Bank of France in 1836, 1837, 1838, was on an average 
Ff 210,000,000. 

The counties of Surrey and Middlesex contains a population of 1,844,000 souls. 

The department of the Seine, 1,106,000 souls. 

The proportion made upon this calculation equalizes the circulation within 5 mil- 
lions of francs, but made upon the following it appronches still nearer: 

The movement general of the importations and exportations of England, calculating 
the latter not after the Custom House tariff, but after the declared real value, in 1835, 
1836, and 1837, amount to f2,852,000,000. 

The average of the same in France, for the same term, is 1,678,000,000. 

These two terms applied in comparison to the two circulations, it is found to be 
equal, or within one million of francs. 

It must be remarked, that the use of paper credit is much more ancient in England 
than in France, and enters much more into the customs of the population, and also that 
the Bank of England emits bills of f 125, whereas that of France none less than 500f. 


(a) No calculation is here made showing the comparison of circulation, taking the 
Capitals of the two Banks as a basis. 
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lions of francs, and is less by 486 millions than in 1837 —a reduction caused 
principally in the movement of bank bills.* 

Expenses. — The expenses of administration have increased. In 1835, 
they amounted to 933,000 francs only—in 1838, to | million 76,000; 67,900 
francs of which for building. 

The persons employed have increased 24; and 218 agents of all grades 
transact the entire operations of the Bank.t 

Branches.— In 1837, the Bank had but two branches — Besieres and St. 
Etienne — it now has four, St. Quentian and Montpelier having been added. 


In 1836 the two branches discounted 13,700,000f. 
1837 ‘ < 25,100,000 
1838 the four ! 83,000,000 


The bills receivable have followed the same movement. The circulation 
has not kept pace with the discounts. 

The bills of the branches have been reimbursed by the Bank when pre- 
sented, but these reimbursements have only amounted to 3,300,000f The 
Bank has sent them in specie 33 millions, and the Receveurs-generaux have 
paid in 17 millions for account of the Treasury. 

The effect produced by the branches has been salutary, having facilitated 
and multiplied the relations with the capital; have contributed to develop 
local transactions; have rendered them more certain and regular, and had a 
good influence on the rate of interest in the provinces, and it was in the in- 
terest of the country and not that of the Bank they were established. They 
areno gain to the Bank.t 

With the same view the Bank in Paris has facilitated those of the depart- 
ments by discounting at the end of the year against S/ate stocks a sum of 14 
millions 700,000 franes. 


In December, 1836, the discounts amounted to 82,078, 000F. 
1837, . 59,235,000 
1838, ci 106,773,000 


and never before did the discounts in any one month amount to 100 millions. 
Events have proved the solidity of the Bank. — Its credit has been conso- 
lidated, and it has resisted four great commercial crises, three revolutions, and 
two invasions. § 
The bank operations with the Treasury consists, we believe, simply of an 
account current, in whichthe former pays no interest to the latter, but on the 


* Comparison of the general movement of the “ Caisse” in 1837 and 1838. 
Specie. Bills, Transfers, Total. 

1837 675,000,000 4.550,000,000 2,425,000,000 7,652,000,000 

1838 = 720,000,000 3,775,000,000 2,671,000,000 7,166,000,000 








Augt. 45,000,000 246,000,000 
Dininution. 775,000,000 486,000,000 

+ These 218 persons employed are composed of 101 Clerks—paying and writing— 
117 runners—domestics for bureau and counting houses—printers, porters, guards, and 
laborers for the mother bank. 

t The difference between the branches in France, and those of England, are immense 
in their circulation, and in favor of the latter, though the discounts bear a near propor- 
tion. The Montpelier branch after six months activité, equalled in bills receivable 
the branch at Liverpool, and surpassed those of Manchester and Leeds. 

§ The same can be said of but few institutions within the 25 years. Four times 
England has been desolated with the downfall of her Banks, and at three different times 
those of America have been terribly shaken, or stopped specie payments; England has 
not been invaded, and neither country has suffered interior revolution ! 
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contrary, reimburses the Treasury at such points of the country as may be 
required, charging a small commission for such service. When the Bank 
is under advance to the ‘Treasury it charges 4 per cent. interest per annum. 

The “ fixed benefits” of the Bank; consist in interest and dividends accruing 
from its reserved fund. r 

The Bank wasestablished in 1804, with a capital of 45 millions of francs 
— 45,000 shares of 1000 francs each — for fifteen years. In 1807 the capi- 
tal was doubled, and the charter extended to 40 years, or to the 22d Sept. 
1843. In 1808 liberty was granted to the bank for creating branches. 

_ The operations consist in discounting paper at three months, with three 
signatures, or two signatures where stocks are lodged as collateral. 

-In making advances on “ ingots,’ gold or silver, at an interest of 1-8 per 
cent. for 45 days. No deposit of over 10,000 francs is received. 

Receive in trust national or foreign Stock, and diamonds, charging 1-8 
per cent. for 6 months. Silver plate not received. 

The Bank of France alone can issue bank bills at sight. 

Discounts every day except Sundays and fetes— Rate of interest determi- 
ned by the “ Conseil Generale,” which at this time is 4 per cent. 

Conseil Generale consists of 15 members. 

Conseil d’Escompte consists of 12 members. 

Bank Shares worth, 10th February, 2585 francs each. 

There are now departmental Banks in Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, Havre, and Lafitte’s Banking Co. in Paris.* 

In 1838, the shares of the Bank of France were held by 4206 individuals ; 
59,771 shares during that time have not changed hands; 8,129 shares have 
been transferred, of which 1,928 in consequence of death. 

There has been a great movement in the specie composing the reserve 
fund of the Bank. 

At the end of 1837 there were 248 millions; and in June it rose to 298 
millions; and in December it descended to 232 millions, against 208 mil- 
lions in bills circulating at the same time. 

‘Towards the end of the year specie was called for as usual for the payment 
of the products of the interior; and in addition to this the suspension of specie 
payments in Belgium caused a demand for that country. 

It is worthy of note, that every evening all the accounts at the Bank are 
made up, the balance of each struck, and handed to the Governor, and a copy 
is sent to the Minister of Finances. 

It will be noticed that bills are collected by the Bank a domicile, and that 
they are not received as in America at the Bank. 





PARIS SAVINGS BANK. 


Tue directors of the Savings Bank of Paris have just published their an- 
nual report for 1839, of which the following is the substance : 
The total amount invested, on January Ist, 1838, was, 
For the departments, 56,578,063f 
For Paris, 50,304,516 





Total, 106,882,579f 





* These have no connexion with the Bank of France. 
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At the close of 1838, the deposites amounted to 
For the departments, 83,033,131 
For Paris, 62,870,779 


Total, 145,923,910f 


Thus, during 1838 there was an augmentation of 38,000,000 of francs, of 
which 26, 000, 000 fr. were for the de partments, and 12, 000,000 fr. for the 
capital +'T he difference between nantes nts and reimbursements, which in 
1837 was only 477,363 fr. amounted in 1838 to 12,664,202 fr. The differ- 
ence between the number of new accounts opened, and of those which were 
closed during 1838, was an increase of 17,312; so that the whole number 
of accounts open on the 31st December last, was 102,190. At thismoment 
the number is 105,000. 

The relative proportion between the population and the number of deposi- 
tors, appears from the following calculation: 

Of 310,000 men 55,000 have accounts, or 11 in 100. Of 320,000 women 
56,000 have pened or 11 in 100. Of 260,000 children, 9,000 have ac- 

counts, or 4in 100." ‘Totals, 890,000 persons, 100,000 accounts, or 11 in 100. 
With regard to the professions or e mployment of the depositors, it appears that 
the most economical persons are domestic servants and those who have fixed 
salaries. Out of 68,009 persons, the total number of both sexes in Paris 
who are domestics or have fixed salaries, 22,000 have accounts in the Savings 
Bank, being 33 in 100. The total number of smiths, painters, joiners, ma- 
sons, ote. employed in building, is 30,000, of whom 7,809 have accounts, or 
26 in 100. Workmen engaged as c abinet makers, upholsterers, goldsmiths, 
and similar luxuries, amount to 28.900, of whom 8,600 have accounts, or 31 
in 109. Persons employed as tailors, shoe makers, and other trades con- 
nected with clothing, amount to 31,000, of whom 7,600 have accounts, or 
25 in 100.— Clerks and other persons employed as writers, etc. amount to 
20,000, of whom 4,500 have accounts, or 23 in 100. Thus, out of 100,000 
workmen of different descriptions in Paris, 28,000 have accounts, or 28 in 
100, 


SCOTCH BANKS. 

The following table, in relation to the celebrated Scotch Banks, may not 
be without interest to the readers of the Magazine. These banks have been 
as smpemne for their usefulness, as they have been for their my 








| p. | Pp, 

Name of Company. * Paid op | Ea ch. Div per nw Price. 
Bank of Scotland Stock £1,000,000 6 p.c; 100) 180 
Royal of Scotland . | 2,000,000 5} p.c| 100 | 163 
Pritish Linen Company . | 500,000 8 p.c/ 100 | 238 
Commercial . | 500,000 6 p.c. 100 | 175 
Glasgow Union | 8,000 | 250 6 p.c. 50 | 85 
National Union | 50,000} 100 6 pec. 10] 16 
Western of Scotland | 800,000 | 200 5 pc. 40) 57 
Eastern 10} 114 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


In May, 1838, after the passage of the General Banking Law, authorizing the Comp- 
troller to issue circulating Bank Notes, on a pledge of the evidences of public debt of 
the several States, Mr. Fiagg sent a circular to the financial officer of each State, soli- 
citing information in regard to the amount of stock created, the rate of interest und 
when payable, the mode of transferring the stock, whether specific funds were pledg- 
ed for the payment of interest, and whether the interest in all cases was paid by the 
State. Full answers were received to these inquiries, except in two or three cases. 
And the amount of stock actually issued, previous to the time of giving the information, 
(say June, 1838,) was stated in the Comptroller’s annual Report of 1839, page 89, at 
$ 23,703,750 LI. 

The following tables show the total amount of stock issued, and authorized to be is- 
sued, by each of the eighteen States which have resorted to this mode of raising money. 
Where the returns from the financial officer did not afford all the information which 
was desired, the State laws have been examined to ascertain the extent of the autho- 
rized loans. 



































Year in m 
hich is- ‘ate 
Name of ur of For what object issued ancunt for Total 
. 0) bject is ; . ‘ per 
Stale. iret A J each olject. 5 ae 
menced, 
Maine 1830 |Ins. Hospitals, Prim. Schools,| 
Bounty on Wheat, and Ge-) 
neral Expenditures, ....... | $554,976 00) $554,976 005, 53, 6 
Massach’ts) 1837 [Loans to Rail Roads........ | 4,300,000 00) 4,200,000 00° 5 
New York] 1823 |For Canals................ a o£ 000 00 6 
2 ge, ee yee: ‘LL90n,074 4h 5 
Loan to Hud. and Del. Canal 500,000 09 /6.6 74.44 5 
Loans to Rail Roads........ 3,737,700 00 44,5 
To River Navigation ....... 10,000 06 5 
General Fund Debt ......... 586,532 43 fy 
ee. ES Pe 561,500 00! 18,262,406 84) 5 
Pennsylva.| 1821 |For Canals................ 16,576,527 00 5 
For Rail Roads ............ 4,964,484 00 5 
For Turnpikes and Bridges..| 2,595,992 00 5 
Miscellaneous.............. 3,166,787 00'27,306,790 00 5 
Maryland | 1824 |Medical University......... 30,000 00 5 
i) ee ee 97,947 30 5 
Tobacco Inspection......... 78,000 00 5 
POE Mail BOGGS... <<... sc000s- 5,500,000 00 5,6 
For Canals........ sesesee.| 9,700,000 00 5,6 
Washington Monument..... 10,000 00 5 
Expense of Riots............ 77,033 43)11 492,980 73 5 
Virginia 1820 |For Canals and River Navig. 3,835,350 00 5, 54,6 
FOE FeAl BORG 6 666/560. dc: 2,128,900 00 5, 54,6 
For Turnpikes............. 354,800 00 5, 54, 6 
For Revolutionary Debt...... 24,039 00 6 
For War Debt of 1814....... 319,000 00) 8,662,089 00 7 
S.Carolina| 1820 (Public Improvements........ 1,550,000 00 5,6 
To Mrs. Randolph.......... 10,000 00 6 
Cincinnati & Charleston R.R.| 2,000,000 00 5 
To rebuild Charleston.,.....| 2,000,000 00 5 
Revolutionary Debt......... 193,770 12) 5,753,770 12 3 
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Alabama 1823 |For Banking............... 7,800,000 00 5 
(For Rail Roads............. - 3.000,000 00 10,800,000 00 5 
Louisiana | 1824 (For Banking............... 22,950,000 00) 5 
iFor Rail Roads............. | 500,000 00} | 6 
‘New Orleans Draining Co...| 50,000 00) 5 
Heirs of Jefferson........... | 10,000 00) 6 
(Charity Hospital. ..........| 125,000 00) 5 
HOINAG EROUND S06 sc ciccede ccc 100,000 00 23,735,000 00 5 
Tennessee | 1833 (For Banking............... | 3,000,000 00 5,6 
POP DOUNDINGS, 6.0 cccccceee. 118,166 66) 5,6 
‘Rail Roads and Turnpikes...| 3,730,000 00 5 
Improving Rivers .......... 300,000 00. 7,148,166 66 5 
Kentucky | 1834 (For Banking............... | 2.:000,000 00 5 
Improving Rivers by locks,&e.| 2,619,000 00 5 
Turnpike & McAdam Roads.| 2,400,000 00 5 
ES SG SEE 350,000 00 7,369,000 00 5 
Ohio 1825 |For Canals................ | 6,101,000 00 6,101,000 00, = «6 
Indiana 1832 For Banking............... | 1,390,000 00 5 
in ete EE Ee EEE 6,700,000 00 5 
Por Rail Ronis. 2.0.05 00.8. 2,600,000. 00 5 
‘McAdam Turnpike......... | 1,150,000 00 5 
River Navigation........... 50,000 00 11,800,000 00) 5 
Illinois 1831 |For Banking............... | 3,000.000 00 | 6 
Pot Kail Roddssi soos ci cece | 7,400,000 00 6 
ope eer errr 500,000 00 6 
For Payment of State Debt..| 100,000 00 6 
For River Navigation, &c....| 600,000 00 11,600,000 00) 6 
Missouri 1837 |For Banking............... 2,500,000 00 2,500,000 00; 5 
Mississippi 1831 For Banking............... | 7,000,000 00 7,090,000 00; 5 
Arkansas | 1836 For Banking............... 3,000,000 09 3,000,000 00) 5 
Michigan | 1836 Controversy with Ohio...... 100,000 00 | 
Internal Improvements....... 5,000,000 00 | 6 
Loaned to Rail Roads....... | 120,000 00 6 
State Penitentiary.......... | 20,000 00 
| UOIVEPRIY S66 eu ise e 058% | 100,000 00) 5,340,000 00; 
WH RONG BONOUNE S55 his ii cdees $170,806,179 35 


If to the above be added the amount deposited by the United 
States in the treasuries of the several States for safe ; 
ath ee w ei fu hae ad eee LR URS SW NEWS Wiebe vei 28,101,644 97 





It makes the aggregate debt of all the States, existing and 
SN Fak AOU. sain Lslew Nw e ShEW ete Se seal is oeNd 198,907,824 32 


Maine. — The stock issued by this state is to be redeemed under the direction of the 
legislature, by the sale of public lands, from the debts due the state, by taxes, or new 
loans, as may be deemed expedient from time to time. ‘The amount of notes due from 
individuals to the state, (August, 1838,) is $326,721. The whole amount of located 
lands belonging to the state, is 1,400,000 acres, valued at $1,500,000. The undi- 
vided lands belonging to Maine, are estimated at 3,011,000 acres, making the total num- 
berof ac res 4,411,000. This total includes half of the land north of the St. John’s riv- 
er, in the King of Holland’s award. The stock of this state is negotiable and trans- 
ferable by the holder, and the interest in all cases is »ayble by the state. The interest 
on $235,000 is payable at Boston, annually ; and the \uterest on the residue at the state 
Treasury, annually and semi-annually ; the stock bears interest at 5, 53, and 6 per cent. 
The value of the taxable property of the state in 1830, was $28,807,687 24. 

New Hampsuire has issued no stock. ‘The expenses of government are defrayed by 
a direct tax. 

Vermont.—This state has issued no stock. 

Connecticut.— This state has issued no stock or bills of credit, since the revolution- 
ary war. ‘“ The amountof grand list is $97,122,697,” in 1837 

Ruope Istanp —This state has issued no stock, Valuation in Jan. 1824, $32,640,000. 

Massacuuserrs.—Interest on two millions of stock payable in London by the rail- 
road corporation, in whose favour the stock is created ; the interest on the rest is paya- 
ble at the state Treasury, the several corporations reimbursing the Treasury, for the 
interest so paid out. The scrip in all cases is made payable to bearer, and no form is 
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necessary in transferring the same. The real and personal property within the state 
is $208,360,407. 

New York.— This state commenced issuing stock in 1817, for the construction of the 
Erie and Champlain canals. ‘I'he sum of $600,000 was issued prior to 1820. The 
law of 1817 created a board of commissioners of the canal fund, consisting of the state 
officers, and placed under the management of the board, specific revenues which were 
pledged for the payment of the money borrowed. ‘There has been derived from the 
auxiliary funds thus set apart since the first organization of the canal fund, the sum of 
$5,824,761; which exceeds by $276,000, the whole amount paid for interest on all the 
money borrowed for the Erie and Champlain canals for 21 years, from 1817 to 1838. 
From 1821 to 1838, these two canals have yielded in tolls $15,088,375 97. ‘The result 
is, that the whole of the original debt is provided for, and except about 2} millions, has 
been paid off, and the stock cancelled. The laws authorizing money to be borrowed 
previous to 1825, contained the following provision, viz. — “ That it shall not be lawful 
for the commissioners of the canal fund, to make loans under this act, beyond such 
amounts as for the payment of the interest thereof, the canal fund, at the time, shall be 
deemed ample and sufficient.” 

In 1825, the financial policy in regard to moneys borrowed, was changed, and loans 
from that time to the present have been authorized without setting apart specific funds 
for the payment of interest. In each case, however, the payment of the interest is 
made a charge on the Treasury ; and provision has been made to borrow from the Eric 
and Champlain canal fund to meet this demand on the Treasury. In 1837, after the 
suspension of specie payments, this state paid the interest on its whole debt in coin, and 
redeemed about one million of the stock due in 1837, by paying 109 dollars in New York 
city paper for each 100 dollars of stock redeemed. For six years, from 1833 to 1838, the 
revenue from the tolls of the canals, after defraying all expenses of repairs, and paying 
interest on the whole amount of the outstanding debts, has yielded an average surplus 
of $610,000 per annum. This surplus will sustain a debt of 12 millions of dollars. 

The stocks issued by the state of New York, are transferable in the city of New 
York, either by the owner in person or by a power of attorney. The original certifi- 
cate in all cases to be produced when the transfer is made. 

The aggzegate valuation of real and personal estate in 1837 was $627,554,784. 

PennsyLvania.—This state pays the interest on its stock at the bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, where the stock is transferable. ‘The following revenues are set apart for the pay- 
ment of interest on the stock loans, viz. canal and rail-road tolls, dividends on turnpike 
and bridge stock, auction duties, collateral inheritances, county rates and levies, tax on 

ersonal property, and escheats. Whenever the revenues arising from the above sources 
is not sufficient for the payment ofthe interest on the stock loans, the deficiency is taken 
out of the Treasury proper. The acis of assembly directing the loans to be made, di- 
rect also that the Governor shall borrow on the credit of the commonwealth, and such 
fund or funds as have been or shall be created, for securing the punctual payment of 
the interest, and the reimbursement of the principal. 

The aggregate valuation of real and personal estate in 1835, was $294,509,187. 

New Jeasey has not issued stock of any kind, or loaned her credit to any company. 

Maryann. — This state in all cases pays the interest on the stock, half yearly and 
quarterly, but the companies which the state has aided by its loans, reimburse the Trea- 
sury for the amount of interest paid from time to time. A sinking fund has been es- 
tablished from premiums and other sources, which now (1838) amounts to $1,070,306 03 
which is applied to the purchase of the state stock. 

During the suspension of specie payments, this state did not pay the interest on its 
stock, either in specie or its equivalent. Some of the holders of the stock refused to re- 
ceive depreciated bank paper for the dividends, and the treasurer, in Dec. 1837, report- 
ed this fact to the legislature, and in March, 1838, an act was passed which provides 
that the state treasurer shall cause the interest on the state stock that shall hereafter ac- 
crue, and that which has accrued since the first of April, 1837, to be paid “either in 
coin or its equivalent in current bank notes, to be determined by the commissioners of 
loans by the price of coin in Baltimore on the quarter day. 

The private, real, and personal property, other than merchandise, and rights and 
credits of all sorts, is estimated at over $100,000,000. Nouniform mode of valuing 
property throughout the state is observed. In most of the counties, the valuations are 
made under the acts of 1785 and 1797, which require all lands to be put down at $3 
per acre, male slaves at the highest $100, and females at $80 each. 

Virainia.—-The interest on the stock issued by this state, is payable semi-annually 
at the treasury in gold or silver. The profits of the improvements for which the stock 
is issued, are pledged for the payment of interest and principal; and if necessary, the 
general revenues of the commonwealth are pledged for the payment of the interest. 
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The aggregate valuation of the real property of the state in 1818 was 206,893,978 ; 
and now probably three hundred millions. There is no mode of ascertaining the per- 
sonal property. 

Soura Carotina.—The faith of the state and the capital of the Bank of the state of 
South Carolina, and the annual dividends thereof, pledged for the payment of $800,000 
issued from 1822 to 1826. And the annual dividends have been formed into a sinking 
fund for that purpose, and at this time, (Oct. 1438,) amount to upwards of $800,000, so 
that the six per cents, redeemable in 1540,-will no doubt then be paid. The intereston 
two millions, to be loaned to the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston rail-road, is 
payable semi-annually in London. The two millions for rebuilding a part of Charles- 
ton, is to be loaned to individuals, and the stock to be reimbursed from the mortgages 
of individuals. The interest on the state stock is payable semi-annually in London. 

Veluation of property, 200,000,000. 

Ou‘o.—The interest on the stock of this state is payable in New York, where the 
stock is transferable. Auxiliary funds are set apart for the payment of the interest, 
and in case of a deficiency therein, it is made the duty of the Auditor of State to levy 
an adequate amount by direct taxation. The loans were invariably made on pledges 
of specific revenues for the payment of both principal and interest. 

The state of Ohio, at tie commencement of its loans, organized a system of finance 
ona firm foundation, providing by direct taxation for the payment of the interest and 
the ultimate redemption of the principal. In 1837, after the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, Ohio paid the interest on its debts in New York city paper, at the rate of 109 
dollars, for each $100 of interest. 

Aggregate valuation of real and personal property, $110,000,000. 

Kentucky.—T his state in all cases pays the interest on her own stocks. Auxiliary 
funds are set apart for the payment of the interest; but if these funds should prove 
insufficient, the state is bound to resort to direct taxes. In 1836, the legislature estab- 
lished a sinking fund for the payment of the debt; to which fund is appropriated 
bonuses and dividends on bank stock, premiums on scrip, state dividends in turnpike 
stock and all internal improvements, profits of the Commonwealth’s bank, proceeds of 
state stock in the old Bank of Kentucky, and the excess in the Treasury over ten thou- 
sand dollars of each year. The Governor, by an act passed in 1538, is authorized to 
borrow any sum not exceeding the capacity of the sinking fund to pay the interest, and 
ultimately the principal, of the state bonds, at an interest not exceeding 6 per centum 
per annum. 

Taxation is confined to specific subjects. The aggregate value of such as are charge- 
able with revenue is $217,453,041, upon which atax of ten cents on the 100 is paid. 

Iuurnois. — The state in all cases pays the interest on the stock. In addition tothe 
usual pledge of the faith of the state, lands, revenues, &c. there is specifically pledged 
for the redemption of the canal bonds, the lands granted by the general government to 
aid in constructing the canal; the estimate of which is equal tothe whole cost of the 
canal. There is also pledged for the interest and final redemption of the bank bonds, 
the dividends and the stock owned by the state in the banks, which amounts to nearly 
half a million of dollars more than the amount of these bonds. 

Inpiana. — The canal lands granted to the state by the general government on the 
Wabash river, are pledged for the payment of the loans made on account of the Wabash 
canal. The interest on the bonds issued to the State Bank is paid by the bank. 

In 1837, after the suspension of specie payments, this state purchased coin to pay the 
interest on its debt; and for the July quarter paid 111 dollars in New York paper for 
each $100 in coin. 

Aggregate valuation in 1837, estimated at $95,000,000. 

Louistana.—T he interest on the state bonds is paid by the respective banks to which 
they were originally issued. The interest on other state stocks is paid out of any mo- 
neys in the treasury. 

he Bank of Louisiana, two millions of stock, the profits retained for redemption of 
the instalment of 1839, sufficient to cover the amount, $600,000. 

Conso.twaTion Association.—These bonds are guarantied by mortgages on real 
productive property, amounting to three millions of dollars. No stockholder can bor- 
row more than 50 per cent. on his stock, and this amount is returned by yearly instal- 
ments to meet the payment of the bonds by the bank. The state for its guarantee is 
considered as stockholder for one million of dollars, and on the payment of the bonds 
will divide accordingly withthe stockholders. Dividends are only declared asthe bonds 
are paid, andin the same proportion. The profits, until then, are retained as a sinking 
fund to meet the redemption of the bonds. 6 

The Union Bank has bonds to the amount of seven millions of dollars, and is con- 
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ducted on similiar principles asthe above. The original guarantee on mortgages of 
productive property is eight millions. The state for its guarantee is to receive one sixth 
of the nett proceeds. 

The Citizens’ Bank has received bonds to the amount of eight millions of dollars, 
and can demand four millions more, is conducted on the same principle as above descri- 
bed. The guarantee is on $14,000,000 of mortgages on real productive property. The 
state holds one sixth of the nett profits, which are only to be divided as the bonds are 
paid by the bank, and in the same proportion. 

Mississipp1.—T his state has issued bonds on the faith of the state to the amount of 
seven millions of dollars, and has subscribed that amount in the stock of two banks. 

Missovri has issued bonds to the amount of $2,500,000 to the State Bank of Mis- 
souri. 

Arkansas has issued three millions of bonds to two banks in that state. 

Micnican.—T he proceeds of the public works as well as the faith of the state pled- 
ged for five millions — the lands set apart for the University pledged for the loan for that 
object. The loans to rail-roads are secured by pledge of the roads, &c. The interest 
on $100,000 issued to defray the expenses of the controversy with Ohio, is to be paid by 
a direct tax. 

Norra Caro.ina.—This state has set aparta large amount of funds for internal im- 
provements and for the establishment of public schools, which is placed under the di- 
rection of two boards, styled the Literary and Internal Improvement boards. These 
funds, until required to meet specific appropriations by the legislature, are loaned out to 
— and corporations at six per cent. The state of North Carolina owes no 

ebt. 

TENNESSEE.—The interest on the state bonds subscribed to the Union Bank, were 
paid by the dividends on the stock, until the revulsion of 1837, afier which the state 
paid the interest from the ordinary resources of thetreasury. The interest on the bonds 
issued to rail-roads and turnpike companies is paid by the state, and the companies are 
required to reimburse the Treasury for the sum from time to time paid. 





Statement showing the Ar-ount of Stocks issued, and authorized by law to be issued, by 
the several States named below, in each period of five years, from 1820 to 1835, and 
from 1835 to 1838. 























| 
From 1820 From 1825) From 1830) From 1835 
STATES. to 1825. | 101830. | 101835. |¥to1sse, | 7 %al- 

New York..............| *6,872,781| 1,624,000] 2,204,979! 12,229,988) 22,931,048 
Pennsylvania...........| 1,680,000) 6,300,000) 16,130,003) 3,166,787 27,306,790 
Massachusetts.........-. 4,290,000) 4,290,000 
MND sec nonseeducdas es 554,976 554,97 
Maryland..... osieas eaek 57,347, 576,689) 4,210,311) 6,648,033) 11,492,980 
Virginia.. ..............| $1,030,000} 469,000) 686,500; 4,132,700) 6,319,050 
South Carolina..........| 1,250,000} 310,000 4,000,000, 5,560,000 
iienccces ibikanee agwon 4,400,000} 1,701,000 6,101,000 
MOMRBERY, 2.00000 cece cece 7,369,000) 7,369,000 
NET 600,000) 11,000,000) 11,600,000 
ek ae wane eens 1,890,000) 10,000,000) 11,890,000 
BONEN... ccccccercces. 500,000! 6,648,000) 7,148,000 
Ss aban vacksseas 100,000 2,200.000! 8,500,000) 10,200,000 
i i dian 2,500,000} 2,500,000 
Mississippi ............. 2,000,000) 5,000,000} 7,000,000 
Louisiana.......... +++-| 1,800,000 7,335,000} 14,000,000) 23,735,000 
Arkansas............... 3,000,000} 3,000,000 
BEG: nse cece csesce 5,340,000} 5,340,000 

12,790,728} 13,679,689] 40,012,769) 108,423,808) 174,937,844 








* Of this amount, about four and a half millions has been redeemed. 
+ Virginia has a war debt of $343,139 17, contracted previous to 1820. 
+ South Carolina has a revolutionary debt of $193,770 12. 




























Summary of the Amount of Stock isswed and authorized to be issued for Banking, for 
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Total. 



























18,262,406 
27,306,790 
4,290,000 
554,976 
11,492,980 
6,662,089 
5,753,770 
6,101,000 
7,369,000 
11,600,000 
11,890,000 
7,148,166 
10,800,000 
2'500,000 
7,000,000 
93'735,000 
3,000,000 
5,340,000 
































srt For For For For | Miscellane- 
3 Banking.| Canals. |RailRoads.| Turnpikes. ous. 
New York.... 13,316, 674) 3,787,700 1,158,032 
Pennsylvania. 1¢, ‘579, ‘527 4,964,484) 2,595,992) 3,166,787 
Massachusetts 4,290,000 
Maine ...... 554,976 
Maryland.... 5,700,000; 5,500,000 292,980 
Virginia .....| 3,835,350) 2,128,900 354,800 343,139 
So farolina. .| 1,550,000) 2,000,000 2,203,770 
NG ad. 6,101,000 
Ker‘ucky ....| $2,000,000) *2,619.000) — 350,000} 2,400,000 
Iilinois....... | 3,000,000) —*900,000) 7,400,000 300,000 
Indiana...... 1,390,000 6,750,000, 2,600,000) 1,150,000 
Tennessee....| 3,000,000) —*300,000) 3,730,000 118,166 
Alabama..... 7,800,000 3,000,000 
Missouri..... 2,500,000 
Sea: 7,000,000 
Louisiana. . | 22,950,000 50,000; 500,000 235,000 
Arkansas . 3,000,000 
Michigan .. i 2,500,000; 2,620,000 220,000 
52,640,000! 60,201,551! 42,871 084) 6,618,958) _8.474,684 








170,806,177 








* Whole or part for improvement of River Navigation. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 
A Table exhibiting the National Debt of England, and other Countrizs, with the pro- 





portion of such debt w hich falls on each individual, as furnished by Mr. 


British House of Commons, on the debate relative to the Corn Laws, March 12 2, 1839. 







Coby, in the 
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COUNTRIES. — of ong pro 
ies oes opeuaksadas be xevwreweruheadalh  £800,000,000 | £32 Os Od 
a oa a ae al ag eae | 194,400,000 § 19 7 
a sh win & 4: aces'a Hee ORAS orae 4 ORE WEM 35,550,000 Go t's 
re ens sing MRCS Sats dis Bo eas 78,100,000 2s 7.6 
RN i a gle cai Uae Vena 5 «pia oe td | 29,701,000 - es ae 
PE ices cxlws 0 nnny wade oe Se sp | 148,.500.000 3 6.5 
Ne ea eeahilen | 70,000,000 5 0 8 
SS oo A nS ei a ey a eee eee. seiMn dale! Vite By ds ates x ae 
EE i a ae waren cine 400960008 Canes | 18,974,000 2 11 2 
- oo a a was she 11,311,000 2 16 0 
Sardinia.. ..| 4,584,000 2S 
Turkey .. 3,667,000 - 70e 
Sweden.. oat ae Pe es aes 
Portugal. tah SLi eae AAR es Napeh 1 26 
nn canes 3,799,000 1 18 4 
ee a. anchenasneeeaeeeeneet 7,142,000 ' w= @ 
Poland .. : 5,740,000 : 22 
Saxony.. ‘ 3,300,000 2 91 
Hanover. . = ti EI RI ie Seo gr = 2,284,000 1 ll O 
anceps 0 veci anny oeecednteie 1,670,000 it og 
on Magee ; ecvans 2.505.000 : 
Tuscany : , 1,384,000 1 411 
Hesse (Da Yarmstadt).... edits ‘sas 1,184,000 i oa 
Hesse so aya’ hi ; 220,000 0 6! 
Switzerland.. ‘i a, ‘Canes 
Norway .. GINS oo 8 25200 | 0 3 1 
East India Company’ s Territories........s0sesee ee 7,609,000 0 9 0 
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NAVIGATION. 


ATLANTIC STEAM SHIPS.—GREAT WESTERN. 

A table of all the passages of the steam ship Great Western, between Bristol and New 
York, from April, 1838, to July, 1839, showing the time of her departure from, and 
arrival at,each port, etc., etc., furnished for publication in our Magazine by Ricu- 
aRD Irvin, Esa. 


FROM BRISTOL TO NEW YORK. FROM NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 
Sailed. Arrived. No. Days. | Sailed. Arrived. No. Days. 
April 8 April 23 143 May 7 May 22 143 
June 2 June 17 14 June 25 July 8 13 
July 21 Aug. 5 14 Aug. 16 Aug. 30 134 
Sept. 8 Sept. 2 154 Oct. 4 Oct. 16 12 
Oct. 27 Noy. 15 18 Novy. 23 Dec. 7 134 
Jan. 28 Feb. 16 183 Feb. 25 March 12 15 
March 23 April 14 Q14 April 22 May 7 144 
May 18 May 31 13 June 13 June 26 13 
July 6 July 22 15} 





The average of passages from New York to Bristol, 13} days. The shortest pas- 
sage was 12} days; the longest 15 days. 

The average of passages trom Bristol to New York was 16} days; the shortest ha- 
ving been 13 days, the longest 21} days. 

The average of all the passages, out and home, was fifteen days. The whole time 
employed in the first fifieen passages, excluding fifty-two days, during which the ship lay 
up refitting, was twelve months and one day. ‘The whole time spent at sea, in the fif- 
teen passages, was two hundred and twenty-five days. In these two hundred and 
twenty-five days, the ship must have sailed, in all, about fifty-one thousand miles, giving 
an average progress of two hundred and twenty-seven miles per day, and about nine 
and a half miles per hour, out and home, summer and winter. 

By one of the passages from New York to Bristol, dispatches by the ship were recei- 
ved in Liverpool and London on the thirteenth day after leaving New York, say on the 
evening of the seventeenth of October, having left New York on the afternoon of the 
fourth of that month. By the same, and by one other passage, passengers and dis- 
patches reached Paris, by way of England, on the fifteenth day. 





TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIPS COMPANY'S SHIPS. — ROYAL WILLIAM 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


A table of ail the passages of the Trans-Atlantic Steam Ships Company’s ships, Royal 
William and Liverpool, between Liverpool and New York, from July, 1838, to June, 
1839, showing the time of their departure from, and arrival at, each port, elc., fur- 
nished for publication in our Magazine by Avxauam Be t, Esa. 

FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Sailed. Arrived. No.days. | Sailed, Arrived. No.days. 
Royal Wm., July5 July 2 18; | Royal Wm., Aug4 Aug. 19 14} 
= Sept. 20 Oct. 10 20 y Oct. 20 Nov. 5 153 

Liverpool, Nov.6 Nov. 23 164 Liverpool, Dec.6 Dec. 20 144 

Royal Wm., Dec. 15 Jan. 6 Q14 Royal Wm., Jan.16 Feb.3 174 

Liverpool, Feb,6 Feb. 25 18} Liverpool, Mar.9 Mar. 25 16 

- April20. May 7 164 o May 18 Junel * 144 
“ June 13 June 30 16} 

Average Royal William and Liverpool | Average Royal William and Liverpool to 
from England, eighteen days. England, 153 days. 

These passages are calculated from dock to dock, and, it will be observed, the Liver- 
pool’s passages are mostly made in the winter months, not the best calculated for ma- 
king short runs. Her four trips to the westward have been made within forty-two 
hours of the sametime. She has, with but one excepiion, made the southern passage ; 
thereby lengthening her voyage, but avoiding the risk of running upon ice, and obtain- 
ing for her passengers mild and fine weather. On her May trip she took twenty-three 
days later news to England ; a few days before her arrival, she spoke a ship from Eu- 
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rope to New York, out fourteen days; she discharged her cargo in Liverpoc!, took in 
another, and, before she again arrived in New York, spoke the same ship, yet on her 
voyage to the westward. 

The Royal William made her last voyage in December and January, thus proving 
that a boat of her size may safely cross the Atlantic in the depth of winter. 


CAPE COD HARBOR. 

The attention of ship owners and ship masters has been lately called to Cape Cod 
Harbor, as of more importance than has been heretofore supposed. ‘The want of a se- 
cure shelter for vessels, going from or to Boston and Salem, in time of a severe storm 
from the east, or north east, has been long felt; and the harbor inside of Race Point, 
where the village of Provincetown has recently grown up, seems to, have been neglected ; 
whether from an ignorance of its advantages or not, we will not undertake to decide. 
But several persons of good judgment, and of the profession of sailors, have more re- 
cently examined it, and considered it quite safe from easterly gales, when an attempt 
to run into Boston or Salem, would probably prove fatal. The harbor is nearly a 
league from the extreme end of the cape. But the curve of the cape is so great, that it 
forms a safe riding place for vessels when they could not remain at sea, nor reach any 
other harbor in the vicinity. Formerly there was great difficulty in getting ashore 
without wading, even from a large long boat; because the shore is not very bold — and 
all will recollect how much the poor pilgrims, who settled at Plymouth in 1620, suffered 
in getting on shore from their boats, in November of that year, while the Mayflower 
lay in that harbor. But now there are wharves, and that inconvenience does not exist. 
The village is now quite large; and people can be well accommodated on shore. There 
are neither rocks nor ice in the harbor. 

An intelligent clergyman gave some account of the harbor forty-five years ago, to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; and said, that it was his opinion, as well as of 
many others, “it was one of the best and safest harbors in the state.” He says, it had 
not been generally considered of the importance it ought to have been; and adds, that 
proper directions should be given for entering it. This opinion has been confirmed, 
within a few years, by other intelligent men who have examined it. An officer in the 
service of the United States, for surveying the coast and harbors of Massachusetts, 
within a few years, has added his testimony to the same point. A pier of greater ex- 
tent than any now erected, may be needed, but it is not deemed essential. ‘The most 
which is required, to experience the benefits of that harbor, is a true, but full description 
of the bearings and relative situation of a few points in the vicinity, and a conviction 
of the entire security of the place, against injury in times of easterly storms and gales. 
It is also stated in a late paper published in the county of Barnstable, that the harbor at 
Provincetown, or Cape Cod Harbor, is one of the best in Massachusetts; and it is 
safe, whatever may be the direction of the wind. The earliest writer of the pilgrim 
band of 1620, says the shape of the land forming the harbor, is like a hook. 

We think the subject deserves attention, and that extensive publicity of the ad vanta- 
ges to result from the use of the harbor, would render good service to navigation. 
Vessels now coming on the coast from Europe, and aiming for Boston, in the winter 
season, and in stormy weather, sometimes put away for Holmes’ Hole, at the Vine- 
yard, when they might gain the harbor of Cape Cod; where they would be within 
six hours sail of their port. If they go to the Vineyard, they may have to remain there 
several weeks, and then have a dangerous passage to make round the whole length of 
the cape; and coasters, with flour, corn, etc., from southern ports for Boston, especially 
in the winter months, would find the benefit of making a harbor at Provincetown. 

An early writer says, ‘“‘ The curvature of the shore on the west side of Provincetown 
and south of Race Point, (inside the cape,) forms a cove of about three miles. There 
is good anchoring ground here, and vessels may ride safely in four or five fathoms of 
water, especially when the wind is from north, or north-north-east, to south-east. On 
Race Point there are now several huts, and they are about three miles from the village 
of Provincetown; most of the way is a mere sand bank, but before reaching the settle- 
ment there is a piece of land covered with trees. In most places there is beach grass, 
which grows about two feet high. About two miles and a half from Race Point, the 
Humane Society have erected huts for the protection and relief of the shipwrecked ma- 
riners at or near this place. Atthe head of Stout’screek, in Truro, adjoining Province- 
town on the south, there is another hut erected by the same society; and this last build- 
ing is within an hour’s walk of Provincetown. Vessels are frequently driven on shore 
in severe north-east storms, between Stout’s creek,or East Harbor, and Race Point. 
To know of these huts may be important to seamen. Near the East Harbor, or Stout’s 
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ereek, near the bounds of Provincetown and Truro, there is a valley, not far from the 
ocean, where are two small dwelling houses. More huts have been erected by the Hu- 
mane Society in this vicinity. South of Stout’s creek are the Clay-pounds, so called 
in Truro; the banks are high and steep, and are washed by the Atlantic — 
eeeeeaD., 





SHIPS STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

The frequent occurrence of this disastrous and destructive visitation, has, at length, 
awakened inquiry in England, as to the best means of preventing the direful effects of 
electrical discharges at sea. Information has been called for by the recently appointed 
naval commission, and this subject is one of those under their present consideration ; 
anda Mr. Harris has submitted proposals to the commissioners, which have been re- 
ceived with favor. A late Liverpoo! jou.nalist, in noticing this subject, says: 

“We have before us a catalogue of no less than one hundred and ninety-seven cases 
since 1793, in the British navy alone, averaging more than three every year, in which 
considerable damage was occasioned, and in many instances attended with the loss of 
human life. Oftentimes during the period of the war were British ships disabled by 
lightning immediately previous to entering into action, and frequently were they 
obliged from the same cause to quit cruising ground, which to retain was of the utmost 
importance. 

hips, or rather the masts of ships, at sea, are the only prominent points exposed and 
opposed to the accumulated masses of electrical matter, which, striving to regain equi- 
librium, break through the atmosphere at the point rendered the least resistant by the 
towering masts diminishing the resisting medium, pass down the masts, and, encoun- 
tering imperfect conductors, cause havoc in their course. The iron frequent in the 
vane-staffs and trucks of mast-heads present a free point of attraction and passage for 
the electric fluid ; and if this, or any other conducting metal, were continued down the 
masts and through the hull of the vessel, sufficient to influence the choice of the light- 
ning, the discharge would be rendered harmless ; because in no case will the electric 
fluid turn aside except for equally good conductors where there may be several. But 
in the absence of such conducting medium the fluid seeks out a passage for itself, de- 
stroying substances of an imperfectly conducting nature which it encounters. In the 
present and common mode of building ships, no attention is paid to this important 
precautionary provision; and if previously to going to sea, the stores include lightning 
conductors, the ship’s husband considers he has fulfilled his responsible duty. These 
conductors, in the store list, are metallic chains, which, on the approach of a thunder 
storm, are hoisted to the mainmast head, the other ends being passed over the ship’s 
side to trail in the water. If they should not trail in the water, but accidentally rest in 
the main or mizen chains, the destruction of the ship’s side may probably occur. With- 
out dwelling on the possibility of their not being forthcoming when required, if they 
should, in consequence of lying by, which in all likelihood they would be, more or less 
oxidized where the links join, perfect conduction would be impeded. In this case, it 
would be better had they not been there. To remedy this latter defect, a rope of metal- 
lic wires has been proposed ; but, whatever be the temporary conductor employed, or 
however perfect it may be to conduct, we most decidedly give preference to fixed con- 
ductors. Our attention has been directed to this subject, and a desire created in us to 
bring it to the notice of nautical and commercial men, in consequence of witnessing the 
experiments of Mr. Snow Harris recently at the United Service Institution. He pro- 
poses to fit the mast and hull with a succession of overlapping metallic lamine, so 
that the whole floating bulk should be in metallic connexion, and consequently a per- 
fect permanent conductor. The working of the masts are not in the least impeded, and 
even when struck, there is a continuous metallic surface presented to the electric fluid. 
The whole of the experiments, including a floating model ship on a large scale, fitted 
with the conductors, through which a powerful charge of electricity was harmlessly 
passed, were of the most satisfactory description.” 





BEVERLY FISHING TRADE. 

The total number of vessels engaged in the fishing trade from this port, as we learn 
from the Salem Gazette, is 59, averaging 74 tons each; aggregate value, exclusive of 
outfit, $100,000 ; tonnage, 4350; Beverly hands employed, 306; others, 112. This is 
said to be the greatest amount of tonnage ever owned here. ‘There are, in addition to 
those belonging to Beverly, several chartered vessels which sail from this port, and sev- 
eral others from the neighboring towns, manned in part or whole by Beverly hands, 
sufficient to make in all 400 Beverly men engaged in the business. The aggregate 
bounty on the vessels owned in Beverly, is 17,040 dollars; on those chartered Be which 
sail from Beverly $1,628; making a total aggregate of 18,668 dollars. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
Official Statement of the Valuz of Annual Imports into the United States from 1789 to 
1837, inclusive ; the payments into the Treasury on account of Duties arising there- 
on ; and the cost of collection. From a report to Congress. 






































| Cost of Collection ,in- 
‘Payments into the, cluding Revenue 
YEARS, Value of Imports. | Treasury on ac- Cutters, and pre- 
count of them. paring weights 
and measures. 
From March 4th, 1789 
to December 31, 1791) 52,200,000 4,399,472 99 239,541 03 
Inthe year = 1792 31,500,000 3,443,070 85 161,754 80 
i 1793) 31,100,000 4,255,306 56 188,362 13 
1794 34,600,000 4,801,065 28 221,090 23 
1795) 69,756,268 5,588,401 26 260,359 28 
1796) 81,436,164 6,567,087 94 291,206 92 
1797) 75,379,406 7.549.649 65 343,434 26 
1798 68,551,700 7,106,061 93 305,879 33 
1799 79,068,148 6,610,449 31 412.183 45 
1800 91,252, 768 9,080,932 73 440 373 62 
1801 111,363,511 10,750,778 93 482,772 70 
1802 76,333,333 12,438,235 7: 492.205 55 
1803) 64 666,666 10,479,417 61 405,536 37 
1804 85,000,000 11,098,565 33 488,333 24 
1805, ——- 120,000,000 12,936,487 04 557,541 94 
1806, —-:129,000,000 14,667,698 17 613,785 88 
1807, 138,500,000 15,845,521 61 615,621 71 
1808 56,990,000 16,363,550 58 565,235 14 
1809 59,400,000 7,257,506 62 498,130 77 
1810 85.400,000 8,583,309 31 37,208 72 
1811 53,400,000 13,313,222 73 441,129 02 
1812) 77,030,000 8,958,777 53 477,726 57 
1813) 22,005,000 13,225,624 25 414,171 88 
1814 12,965,000 5,998,772 08 352,561 14 
1815, —-113,041,274 7,282,942 22 476,007 01 
1816, —- 147,103,000 36,306,874 87 819,038 22 
1817 99 250,000 26,283,348 49 782,308 09 
1818, —- 121,750,000 17,176,385 00 769,206 50 
1819 87,125,000 20,283,608 76 810,220 40 
1820 74,450,000 15,005,612 15 777,764 32 
182i 62,585,724 13,204,447 15 700,528 97 
= 1822 83,241,541 17,589,764 94 728,964 $2 
ae 1823 77,579,267 19,088,433 44 766,699 02 
oe 1824 80,549,007 17,878,325 71 779,739 88 
a 1825 96,340,075 20,098,713 45 889,302 93 
; 1826 84,974,477 23,333,741 7. 886,999 48 
q 1827 79,484,068 19,712,283 29 889,818 27 
Ed 1828 88,509,824 23,205,523 64 932,093 63 
< 1829 74,492,527 22,681,965 91 1,013,667 58 
1830 70,876,920 21,922,391 39 1,055,115 37 
= ’ 1831 103,191,134 24,224,441 77 1,216,009 57 
: : 1832, 101,029,266 28 465,237 24 1,315,975 36 
* ; 1833 108,118,311 29,032,508 91 1,351,543 97 
; ; 1834, 126,521,332 16,214,957 15 1,264,545 37 
; 1835, 149,895,742 19,391,310 59 1,284,997 69 
1836, 189,980,035 23,409,940 53 1,397,469 10 
18371 140,989,217 11,169,290 34 1,492,947 84 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


According to the Custom House returns to the Treasury Department, recently pul) 
lished, the total value of imports, during the year ending September 30th, 1838, was 
$113,717,404, being twenty-seven millions less than during the year 1837, and seventy- 
nine millions less than during the year 1836, the year of the great expansion, that pre- 
ceded the suspension of specie payments. 

The falling off in the exports has not been so great. The total value of exports of 
every description from the United States, during the last year, was $108,486,616, being 
nine millions less than in 1837, and twenty millions less than in 1836. The value of 
the exports of domestic produce in 1838 was $96,033,816, in 1837, $95,564,414, and in 
1836, $106,916,680. 

Comparing the years 1836 and 1838, w= ind that the chief falling off in the imports 
was in the following articles : 


1836. 1837. 1838. 
Cotton Goods............ $17,876,087 $10,451,060 $6,599 330 
Woollen Goods.......... 12,758,430 4,415,536 6,967,530 
RINGO vs sieeve. 22,862,177 3,031,321 9,812,338 
ORR 4,851,857 3.583.540 
Iron and Steel,.......... 12,892,648 8,361,304 7,418,504 
Ms. co... ocak oS 12,514,718 7.236.401 7,586,825 
.. ea 5,893,202 3,497,156 
WORE... .. boscvctnsanass > ORR 2,913,794 2,318,202 


The export of cotton goods of domestic manufacture in 1838, was $3,758,755, against 
$2,831,473 in 1837, and $2,257,734 in 1836. The chief exports of domestic cottons in 
1838, were to the following countries: 


China.................9$532,097 | Argentine Republic... ..$104,254 
British East Indies...... 140,762 SE sn gy s's wie sertsiae's'c% 536,416 
Dutch East Indies... .... 133,350 DAORICO «6 6 on ci cvcscccss GOT GOO 
SENN S 5°55: asus Se 79,531 CE ica a s'0s cxneunsac a MOL 
Peru .....+.........++- 97,713 | Capede Verd Islands... 66,555 
CURE ine sine ce'svennsnbny OO. Turkey, Levant, &c..... 111,937 


The following table exhibits the relative importance of our trade during the year 
1838, with the following countries: 


Imports from. Exports to. 
Great Britain and dependencies........ $49,051,181 $58,843 392 
France and dependencies.............. 18,087,149 16,252,413 
Spain and dependencies,.............. 15,971,394 7,684,006 
Netherlands and dependencies ......... 2,436,166 3,772,206 
REGS 5 > adn coeadsaaneunea sab 4,764,536 1,698,433 
BIEN. o's vk ea eee eves Ck <s ou 3c0 ee 2,164,097 
is ac sasn Vain ahah aebnkes Wen ete 165,178 1,247,880 


This table exhibits in a striking light the effect which expansions and contractions 
of the currency have on the import trade. 

One article, molasses, seems not to have been affected by these changes in the cur- 
rency. The value of that imported in 1836 was $4,077,312, and in 1838, $3,865,285. 

In the import of another article, viz., coffee, there was, relatively speaking, but a 
small falling off. The total value in 1836 was $9,653,053, and in 1838, $7,640,217. 

Salt is the only commodity, or at least the only commodity of any importance, the 
import of which increased. Th 1836 the total value was $724,527, and in 1838 it was 
$1,028,418. 

In the exports, the chief falling off was in cotton, tobacco, and rice, In some articles 
of export there was an increase, as will be seen by inspecting the following table: 


1836. 1837. 1838. 
Cotton... ........-. $71,284,925. $63,250,102 $61,558,811 
Tobacco........... 10,058,640 5,795,647 7,392,029 
RE ies ccs scssvase SOUR 2'309,279 1.721.819 
i Serer erm 8] 2,987,269 3,603,299 
a 769,840 819.003 
| RSRRROBPESE Siete 651.908 636,945 
Lumber............ 8,860,691 2,584,746 3,116,196 
Manufactures ...... 6,107,528 5,948,214 8,397,078 
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Great Britain and dependencies. ....... $86, 022,916 





With the same countries, (omitting Texas,) our trade was as follows in 183 
Imports from. 


Exports to 


$64,487.550 


21,441,200 
8.081 ,568 
4.769.157 
1,194,264 
6,041,684 


France and dependencies.....-........ 37,036,235 
Spain and dependencies.....---.+++++. 19'345.690 
Netherlands and dependencies.......... 3,861,514 
RS... s 08s (Sagi Fh ees 7,324,816 
Mexico........ 5,615,819 


Tn 1838 our waperts dia Great Britain were nearly thirty-seven mill.ons less than in 


1836, and from France nine/een millions. 


In 1836 the commercial balance was, as exhibited by the custom house bocks, 
In 1838, the balance is near /en millions 


twenty-tica millions in favor of Great Britain. 
in favor of the United States. 


In 1836 the balance in favor of France was nearly sixteen millions. 


less than two millions. 


nearly 


In 1838 it was 


The following exhibits the total value of the imports and exports of the states which 
were most deeply engaged in the forcign trade during the year 1&8: 
Imports into. 


Massachusetts... 


. $13,300 925 


ON gains os oo odie siee a ¥e% 64,453,206 
AE OS i re 9,360,731 
i ied dt cea cdn as 5,701 £69 
Virginia.. Oe eee Oe 577,142 
Wiacs Careling...............200 2,318,791 
Mid ol anukeeteeeévadecens 766,068 
er ey ass 524,548 
aa! ery ais a's vavw es an a 9,496,608 


Exports from. 
&9 104, £62 
23.008,471 

3.447, 151 
4,524,575 
3, O85, 9o8 
11,042,070 
8,603,859 
9 628,244 
31,£02,248 


In that ever memorable year, 1836, the foreign trade of these states was as follows: 
Imports into, 


SS EE ae a a ee $25,681,462 
NI 4. sos oeheclo% acaba anes 118.253,416 
OE sss «cubis Se vseh tees sss 15,068,233 
NE i PusvudcieuWecedieuewas 7,131,867 
SNE a nc pane ws s teuee ews 1, 106,814 
NE ANORIIEG. 5 csc civ 6 's.0.0' bik wale « 261 
IN as Ce ka ca ain bates y.g ule ¥ bas ease “593, 222 
SES Pe oe rT ere 651.618 
IIE Ct ee ee 15,117,649 


Exports from. 
$10,7£0.346 
28 920.628 
3971 rs 
3,675 5475 
6 192.040 
13,684 376 
10,722,200 
11.284 166 
37,179,828 


The following is a table of imports of foreign goods, and exports of those of domes- 
tic growth only, during the three years ending October 1, 1838 : 





1°38, 
$96,033, aoe 
113,917,36 


1836. 1837. 
Exports, $106,916,680 $95,564,414 
Imports, 192,717,404 140,827,404 


The various facts here stated, abound in instruction to both the merchant ae the 


statesman.—G_LoBeE. 





A table of the nwm'er of millions of pounds of Cotton exported in each year, from 1819 
to 1838, and the average price, as published in the Washington Globe. 











” Pounds Price per || +, P.unds | Price per 
ver | exported. pound. is exported, | piomeen 
| ' 

1819 | —88,000.090 24 cents.. 1829 264.000.0060 10 cents. 
1820 | 128,000,000 | 17 1830 | 298,000,609 | 10 
1821 | 126,000,000 | 16 1831 57,000.000 | 93 
1822 | 144,000,000 163 | 1s82 | 322,000,000 | 10 
1823 | 173,000,000 | 11 | 1833 | 324,000.000 | il 
1824 | 142,000,000 | 15 | 1834 | 384,000,000 13 
1825 | 176,000,000 | 21 | 1835 | 386,000,000 164 
1325 | 204090000 | 11 1836 | 423,000,000 | 16.8 
1827 | 294.000.000 | 9; || 1837 | 44400000 | 14} 
1828 | 210,000,000 | 10} | 1838 | 605,000,000 | 10.3 
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19,816,520, 9,104,118 98,920,438)118,253,416 17,307,215, 832,413 
| 16,083,969 11,254,450 27,338,419| 79,301,722) 2... |... 
































Commercial Statistics. 
COMMERCE OF NEW York, FRoM 1789 To 1838. 

1d ~ Ay | § 4 

EXPORTS. 35 <2 = e 
Swi’ Sia vA ae Seni pe S -.:| Se-3 | Registered 
mports 3 & S| 3-3 tonnege. 

| Domestic.| Foreign. | Total. | Sess] sss 

| | | KARR] BRS 

| | | ~ ~ . 
| 2,505,465 1,356,064} 22,259) 41.866 00 
ag | 2,535,790 1,232,8e8) 45,£92) 59,801 00 
eal 2,932,370 1,248,760, 42,561] 45,355 £9 
1 5,442,183 | 2,146,819) 266,302) 71,693 17 
Be. 10,304,581) 2,717,149) 688,172) 93,421 67 
| 12,208,027) | 3,056,518) 865,877; 103.915 53 
. | 13,308,064 2.949.033 862,014) 110,983 57 
sane . | 14,300,892 | 2,702,259, 916,282} 111,488 72 
“her . | 18,719,527 | 3,559,817 1,157,589) 120,253 06 
a | 14,045,079 | 3,625,423 869,403) 97.791 06 
| | 19,851,136) | 4,984,235 1,172,408) 106,0:3 18 
vs .eee | 13,792,276) | 3,530,298 1,033,316, 79,152 85 
7,626,831 3,193,556) 10,818,387) | 4,081,577) 545,010) 89,382 17 
7,501,096 8,580,185) 16,081,281, | 5,172,805 1,283,604) 105,610 54 
8,098,060 15,384,883 23,482,943) | 6,958,009 2,062,509) 121,614 09 
8,053,076) 13,709,769) 21,962,845, | 7,307,185 2,406,463) 141,186 14 
9,957,416 16,400,547 26,357,963) | 7,620,993 2,669,335! 149,061 61 
2,362,438, 3,243,620) 5,606,053) | 3,611,685) 799,796) 146,682 61 
8,348,764) 4,232,798) 12,581,562). | 3,785,786] 791,117] 169,535 39 
10,928,573, 6,313,757) 17,242,330) 5,248,619 842.540) 188,556 73 
8,747,700 3,518,515) 12,266,215 | 2.436,092) 443,766) 161,312 37 
6,603,508, 2,358,414) 8,961,922) | 3,316,325) 419,00t} 162,682 14 
7,060,807, 1,124,687] 8,185,494) =... | :1,627,314) £95,120) 148,098 54 
197.987 | 11,683} 209,670, .... | 631,758] 25,986) 152,412 66 
8,230,278) 2,445,095) 10,675,373) |14,646,816) 267,496) 180,664 20 
14,168,291 5,521,740) 19,690,031) 10,810,553 1,368,221! 191,355 47 
13,660,733) 5,046,700) 18,707,433 | 6,374,386 1,010,046) 177.964 49 
12,982,564) 4,889,697) 17,872,261) | 8.277.497 631,004) 119.853 79 
8,487,692) 5,099,686, 13,587,378 | 6,493,434) 717,656] 114,326 02 
8,250,675 4,912,569 13,163,244 ... | 5,506,516) 687,838) 115,632 ¢ 
7,898,604, 5,264,313) 13,162,917 23,629,246) 7,254.594 656,566) 118,750 65 
10,987,167 6,113,315 17,100,482 35,445,628) 9,952,832 545,723) 126,797 89 
11,362,995 7,675,995. 19,038,990) 29,421,349 9,035,575 1,118,969) 133.085 7 
13,528,654, 9,368,480 22,897,134) 36,113,723 11,191.282'1,426,.466 146,620 67 
20,651,558 14,607,703 35,259,261 49,639,174 15,762,142'2.144.372) 159,327 32 
11,496,719, 10,451,072) 21,947,791) 38,115,630 11,535,912 2,662,299) 163,574 11 
13,920,627 9,913,510) 23,834,137 38,719,644 13,224,506 1,763,114) 171,835 56 
| 12,362,015, 10,415,634, 22,777,649) 41,927,792 13,764,831/1,570,.277 165,898 26 
12,036,561 8,082,450 20,119,011) 34,743,307 13,068,183 1,566,179) 117,585 06 
13,618,278 6,079,705) 19,697,983, 35,624,070 15,031,003 1,665,979} 110.163 08 
15,726,118 9,809,026, 25,535,144) 57,077,417 20,121,296 2,045,229) 130,933 26 
15,057,250 10,943,695) 26,000,945 53,214,402 15,089,636 2,281,675) 137,9€0 25 
15,411,296, 9,983,821) 25,395,117) 55,918,449 13,073,394/2,371,114) 159,554 03 
| 13,849,469 11,662,545, 25,512,014) 73,188,594 10,225,877)1,522,084| 186,365 73 
21,707,867, 8,637,397 30,345,264 88,191,305 14,568,660) 770,83C| *200,780 47 


+#202,118 83 
»202.370 55 


“* Ending September 30. In 1838, the Domestic exports were $16,432,333, and the Fo- 


reign, $6,576,138. 











SILVER COIN. 

The New York Courier states that the Secretary of the Treasury iscorresponding with 
some distinguished financiers of this city, on the subject of debasing the silver coin, so 
as to prevent the exportation of it being a profitable business. The secretary isin favor 
of retaining the silver coin in the country by debasing it to less than its value, as has 
already been done with the gold coin of the United States. ~ 











COMMERCE OF PENNSYLVANIA, FROM 1789 To 1838. 


Commercial Statistics. 
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4, fde 


102,659 


502,447) 
752,530 
1,586,065) 


2,907,894 1,086,839 





955,264 


3,181,101 1,785,109 
3,702,898) 1,540,701 
2,727,365) | 297,662 


561,041 
872.238) 


3,652,387 | 1,319,869 
5,100,657 2,052,551 
5,197,806 2.012.543 


928,568 


699; 894.984 


879.527 
510,328 
378,936 
185,21 
3,227 
95°05 
746.636 
702.819 
788.574 
570,274 
555.703 
474,304 
310.956 
612.037 
929,322 
998,775 


802,474 
FOR 970 
516,311 
326,607 
402,972 
697,927 
295.870 


101.812 


l igua 
EXPORTS. ‘eg | 
3 | 
Years. “7 | Imports. | > eS | 
Domestic.| Foreign. | Total. | Is-g | 
ENE | 
1791 | | 3,436,093) (1,475,425) 
1792 | 3,820,662) 1,138,863) 
1793 i 6,958,836) 1,926,337) 
1794 | 6,643,092 2,000,091| 
1795 11,518,260: 3,053, 109 
1796 | 17,513,866) '3'646,271 
1797 ‘ + 11446291) 
1798 ‘ 8,915,463) 
1799 | 12,431,967) (2,224,313) 
1800 | 11,949,679) 
1801 | 17,438,193) 
1802 we es. | 12,677,475) 
1803 | 4,021,214 3,504,496 | 7,525,710) 2,240,715, 
1804 | 4,178,713 6,851,444 | 11,030,157) 3,507,038) 
1805 | 4,365,240 9,397,012 | 13,762,252) ‘ 
1896 | 3,705,313 13,809,389 | 17,574,702) 
1807 | 4,809,616 12,055,128 | 16,864,744) 
1808 | 1,066,527 | 2,946,803 4,013,330) 2,599,673] 
1809 | 4,238,358 4,810,883 | 9.049.241) 2,318,699 
1810 | 4,751,634 | 6,241,764 | 10,993,398! 13,332,377 
1811 | 5,694,447 | 3,865,670 | 9,560,117) 12,364,635 
1812 | 4,660,457 | 1,313,293 | 5,973,750) 2,474,990) 
1813 | 3,249,623 | 327,494 | 3,577,117] 503,593 
1814 pid say land eit on. il 277,757 
1815 | 3,569,551 | 1,021,368 4,593,919) 7.199.699 
1816 | 4,486,329 | 2,709,917 | 7,196,246) 6,285,455| 
1817 | 5,538,003 | 3,197,589 | 8,735,592! 1,307,790 
1818 | 5,045,901 | 3,713,501 | 8,759,402 1,510,360) 
1819 | 2,919,679 | 3,374,109 | 6,293,788) 3,848 650 
182) | 2,948,879 | 2,794,670 | 5,743,549) «see {2,703,402 
1821 | 2,832,337 4,559,380 | 7,391,767) 8,158,922/2.719,996) 
1822 | 3,575,147 | 5,472,655 | 9,047,802) 11,874,170'3,618,715! 
1823 | 3,139,809 6.477.383.) 9,617,192) 13,696,770 3,991,687 
1224 | 3,182,694 6,182,199 | 9,364,893) 11,865,531, 4,311,926 
1825 | 3,936,133 | 7,333,848 | 11,269,981 15,041,797'5,270,030 
1326 | 3,158,711 | 5.173.011 | 8.331722) 13,551,779.5,183,724 1,251,405 
1827 | 3,391,296 | 4,184,537 | 7,675,833! 11,212,935/4,188,915 1,053,105 
1828 3,116,001 | 2.935.479 | 6,051,480) 12 884,408 5,082,344 
182) | 2,617,152 | 1,472,783 | 4,089,935) 10,109,152/3,574, 816 
1850 | 2,924,452 | 1,367,341 4,291,793) 8,702,122)3,542.977 
1831 | 3,594,302 1919411 | 5,513,713) 12,124,083 4,372,533) 
1832 | 2,008,991 | 1,507,075 | 3,516,066) 10,678,358)3,501,397) 
1833 | 2,671,309 | 1,407,651 | 4,078,951) 10,451 ,250'2,985,278) 
1834 | 2,031,803 | 1,957,943 | 3,989,746) 10,479,268)2, 111,837) 
1835 | 2,416,099 | 1,323,176 | 3,739,275) 12,389,937\2,506,281 
1836 | 2,627,651 | 1,343,904 | 2,971,555) 15,068,233/3,192,007) 


1837 | 2.563.712 | 


Foreign, $995,603. 


1,275,887 | 


IL GOOLE. sae. -t 


134,473 


53,898 00 
65,212 00 
60,924 57 
67,895 30 
83.623 92 
90,568 94 
88,400 72 
85,476 49 
90,944 30 
95,631 7 
109,036 45 
64,687 26 
67,629 10 
71,198 67 
77,238 52 
86,728 35 
93.993 16 
94,658 69 
106,621 90 
109,628 57 
78,5138 11 
71,281 02 
64,536 78 
64,182 64 
77,199 03 
77,730 70 
£0,512 7 
58.200 90 
59 626 27 
59.457 68 
59,296 24 
61,237 02 
61,408 73 
62,771 18 
65.589 54 
63,443 34 
61,699 90 
66.839 50 
50,234 94 
47,979 32 
51.293 79 
45.956 32 
49,621 84 
#51441 02 
#51587 81 
*51,034 73 





— 





prices. 


CURIOUS ARTICLES OF COMMERCE. 

To Portugal a large quantity of grain and pulse, (independent of what is sent to pay 
rents to the non-resident morgados,) salt pork and beef, coarse linen, and cheese, is sent; 
which is paid for in salt, lime, tea, images, crucifixes, indulgences, dispensations, 
and relics ; the last five articles being publicly sold in the shops at most extortionate 
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188 Commercial. Statistics. 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Statement showing the Value of the Exports from the Port of New Orleans, during 
the Year 1838, 


First Quarter, ending Bist March...........sseeeeeeeeees $18,615,327 
Second do. ETE kk uc pod ass vanscuewesacs 13,394 '980 
Third do. do. 30th September ..........02 e000 ees 5,895,825 
Fourth do. a EN errr 7,510,583 






































Total Exports for the Year........++++++e0+ $45,416,731 
Exported as follows: 
In American Vessels to codstwise ports. .....-..eeeeeeeees $14 329,313 
Hal Do. ee” 00 PRPRIED OTIS. oe css = snecesics soe 26,735,918 
i i! In foreign vessels to foreign ports ........-.seeeeceeeeeees 4,351,500 
iH i $45,416,731 
ou _ Of which were : as 
He Foreign Goods in American vessels. .......... $1,042,807 
ay Do. do. in foreign ye 389,316 
i —_—— $1,432,121 
il Amount of Exports of the growth, produce, and manufac- —-- 
Hi Hl CRN 1S Liss SOE cs conc cnt cob Sevcuskateneaes $43,984,608 
i Statement showing the Value of Foreign Merchandise entered at the Custom House, 
4 New Orleans, during the year 1838. 
hi First Quarter, ending 31st 2 a RU RI eye $2,951,863 
i Second do. me re 2,576, 553 
mi Third do. do. 30th September ...........:eeeeeeees 1,742. 827 
in || Fourth do. do. Siet December... .. 2.22000 000 cess 3.408, 168 
a Hi ey 
ny id miele oo cin onacnoies $10,630,011 
Oi 
| Statement showing the Amount of Tonnage entcred at the Custom House at New Or- 
Hh leans, during the year 1838. 
| Hi ‘ Foreign vessels from foreign ports, 16,070 55 tons. 
iy lt First Quarter 2 American do. do. do. 34,711 51 
Ai i Do. do. coastwise, 83,534 81 
at i] we 
i if Foreign vessels from foreign ports, 10,956 53 
ii it Second Quarter American do. do. do. 60,525 66 
Hi if Do. do. coastwise, 58,548 36 
Hi! Foreign vessels from foreign ports, 4,290 §9 
bt Third Quarter ~ American do. do. do. 10,005 79 
HH Do. do. coastwise, 24,353 31 
Hil i Foreign vessels from foreign ports, 13,914 63 
ay it} Fourth Quarter ¢ American do. do. 0. 32,001 36 
ai Do. do. coastwise, 90,815 57 
Hy alata ajenian 
Hl 446,716 11 tons. 
ait Un to 1828, the greatest amount of tonnage which entered in any one year was 
Ai. 57,C00 tons! 
HH 
ait i 
; ait Statement of Duties on Imports, secured at the port of New Orleans during the year 1838. 
In vessels wrtone United States ........-. $198,270 M4 
i} . In equalized foreign vessels.........++++ 60.839 32 
it First Quarter, In other foreign vessels....... We csees caus 3,741 96 
| In sundry vessels in store account....... 9,867 91 











Second Quarter ¢ In equalized foreign vessels ..... Stidde vas 143,447 70 
In other foreign vesselS.......0 sesscees 1,644 43 











Commercial Statistics. 


In vessels of the United States ..........$273,.746 50 
Third Quarter < In equalized foreign vessels......... «... 60,056 47 
In other foreign vessels......sesceeese0- 5,784 22 


In vessels of the United States ..........$421,859 35 
Fourth Quarter ¢ In equalized foreign vessels... 107,658 38 
In other foreign vessels...........e000++ 11,250 28 


Total amount for the year. .........+.++-+- $1,533,164 95 


A Statement of the Number of Bales of Colton shipped at New Orleans in each and 
every year, from 1819 to 1838, both inclusive, being a period of twenty years, with the 
Countries respectively to which tt was shipped. 

In the period above-mentioned, it appears that the quantity of that important staple 
shipped from this port, increased from less than 100,000 bales in 1819, to more than 
700.000 beles in 1838. ‘The amount for 1838 was nearly half the whole cotton crep of 
the United States for that year. Theamount shipped in twenty years is upwards of 
6.500,000 bales, which, at the moderate estimate of fifty dollars per bale, would be worth 
more than three hundred and thirty millions of dollars ! 


r, | * maemna? » F | j , | N. | To e 
ear. London. asi Nal oie France. | Europe. N. States. Balt. 


| 





ck. caiee bake Saket c, agen -t 3.0 ube ne 
56.085 3,318) 4: 28.440 3,874 16,904) 112,961 
46.836) 3,466 | Rel 35,858; 9,104 | 35,789] 126,770 
56,354 re if 33,557, 10,164 | 51,430) 156,030 
83,180, 5,508 | 353 | 25,789) 5.363 | 39,594] 171,431 
56.977) ) 25: 35,059) 615 | 46,507} 145,423 
92,391; 1,978 | 7,6 32,834) 773 | 68.795) 204,306 
108,643) . iy 63,760; 4,631 | 66,487} 251,791 

178,434) 1, 2,745 60.101; 9,279 | 67,028) 328,855 

133,196} 2,720 | 6,562) 70,130 6,822 305,335 

119,036) 443 | 48: 81.939) 14,289 | 41,05 | 267,792 

| 179,828 943 | 16,41 94,129) 4,828 3,082} 352,223 
203,129) , | 15,393 | 60,913) 5,307 5,360) 423.971 

192,838) 588 | 6,227 77,122) 11,969 63,934, 354,678 

| 216,479 06 | RONG | = BR 5,028 | 92.6657) 405.566 

| 271,368) 2.499 | 13,956 | (225) 11,132 61,825) 461,246 
215,642) 1376 | 11,667 | 922, 11.543 , 119,131) 531,025 

| 228, 5tis) 287 | 8041 | 1 29,599 | 94,116) 493,673 

| 333,600) 4,146 | 17,074 | 135,187) 20,886 | 85,179) 596,153 
453,645) 48 | 17,796 | 22,204 | 105,085) 727,512 


4,793 13,261,229) 42,771 | 175,428 |1,422,361) 187,360 |1,332,798 6,525,758 


N. B.— The above comprises an interval of twenty commercial years, each termina- 
ting on the 30th of September. 

COMMERCE OF BOSTON, 

The number of foreign clearances from Boston, from January Ist to June 20th, 1838, 
was 430, The number of foreign clearances, from January Ist to June 30th, 1839, was 
6)7. Increase of foreign clearances, over the first six months of the last year, 177. 

The number of foreign arrivals into Boston, from January Ist to June 30:h, 1838, was 
471. The number of foreign arrivals, from January Ist to June 30th, 1839, was 614. 
Increase of foreign arrivals, 143. 

Revenue, first quarter, 1838, $480.300 59 
second .. m: 465,765 84 


$946,066 43 


Revenue, first quarter, 1839, $562.915 27 
~ » second .. . estimated at 900,742 00 


$1,463,657 27 
Increase of revenue over the two first quarters of the last year, $517,590 84. 
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EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

An Account of the Exports of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufacture, in the year ended the 5th of January, 1839, compared with the Exports 
in the preceding year, as published in the Liverpool Standard. 




















Declared Vulue of the Exporta- 
ARTICLES, tions in the year ending the 
5th of January. 
1838. 1839. 

Coals and Culm)... se. .c0e cecscesseveseses cues £431,545 £484,305 
Couon Manufactures........ ans Aidbds 46<e woh 13,640,181 16,700,465 
GaAs BOGE . diic'ds dds vegad iiied skh coavhwnee neue 6,955,942 7,430,582 
Earthenware. .......-..+. Ere rr eer oe Sere See 563,237 670,985 
CON iit ha choise! hie WRN CEA o isda eRe Hake 477,767 376,524 
Hardware and Cutlery...........-+ Us Rea esas 1,460,808 1,507,478 
Lamon Manlatareiiik noc inn és 00 cGaidin c's hse 00 00s 2,133,744 2,919,719 
Rett WAR 46 46 scidans d4ac0dseks Kpkeisnaisackernhian 479,307 655.699 
Metals—viz.: Iron and Steel. .....0. 200 ...ceeeeee 2,009,259 2.530.903 
Copper and Brass.,.. ......+.+200e- 1,116,227 1,226,258 

ERC RAR Rae pS aeRO 155,251 156,150 

TAR BORIS AEs 5 a as ee idee ve 74,733 103,230 

We Ns, G55 scan aestteeaweedes 350,667 434,749 

Ae phy Saeed Fee EE ES oe Pare ere ae 193,621 223,372 
ee OOD 0 dh cnc niks aww S0bs.nn as hn da 503,673 778,031 
TUNE, 55 8 00 05 o008 ckas tNse boss Uisewncans 453,984 550,506 
Wool, sheep’s or lamb’s.. .... 2... 0005 sesccccceess 185,350 432,067 
Woollen Manufactures.... 2... 20. cee fece cece 4,660,019 5,792,156 
ME TORS 500 os oe seed ghds b Wedd abadapewces ai 333,098 365,657 
Total of the foregoing articles ..............| £36,228,418 | £43338,839 





This table shows an increase of upwards of three millions in a single year, in the 
exports of cotton manufactures, an increase of upwards of one million in the woollen 
manufactures, and nearly eight hundred thousand in the article of linen manufactures 
— the three great staple commodities of British exportation. We should think that an 
increase of upwards of seven millions, in one year’s exports, exhibited any thing but an 
indication of the reverses of the manufacturing interest of our mother country. 








MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


FRENCH BRANDIES. 

The most celebrated of the French brandies, (says Dr. Ure, in his “ Dictionary of 
Arts,” &c.,) those of Cognac and Armagnac, are slightly rectified to only 0.922: they 
contain more than half their weight of water, and come over, therefore, highly charged 
with the fragrant essential oil of the husk of the grape. When, to save expense of car- 
riage, the spirit is rectified to a much higher degree, the dealer, on receiving it at Paris, re- 
duces it to the market proof by the addition of a little highly-flavored weak brandy and 
water; but he cannot, in this way, produce so finely-flavored a spirit as the weaker pro- 
duct of distillation of Cognac wine. If the best Cognac brandy be carefully distilled 
at alow heat, and the strong spirit be diluted with water, it will be found to have suffered 
much in its flavor. Genuine French brandy evinces an acid reaction with litmus paper, 
owing to a minute portion of vinegar: it contains, besides, some acetic ether, and, 
when long kept in oak casks, a little astringent matter. 





LACE MADE BY CATERPILLARS. 

A curious species of manufacture has been contrived by an officer of engineers residing 
at Munich. It consists of lace and veils, with open patterns in them, wove entirely by 
caterpillars. The following is the mode of proceeding adopted: Having made a paste 
of the leaves of the plant on which the species of caterpillar he employs feeds, he 
spreads it thinly over a stone, or other flat substance of the required size. He then, 
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with a camel hair pencil dipped in olive oil, draws the patterns he wishes the insects to 
leave open. This stone is then placed in an inclined position, and a considerable num- 
ber of caterpillars are placed at the bottom. A peculiar species is chosen, which spins 
a strong web, and the animals commence at the boitom eating and spinning their way to 
the top, carefully avoiding every part touched by the oil, but devouring every other part 
ofthe paste. The exireme lightness of these veils, combined with some strength, istruly 
surprising. One of them, measuring 264 by 17 inches, weighed only a grain and a 
half, a degree of lightness which will appear more strongly by contrast with other fa- 
brics. One square yard of the substance of which these veils are made weighs 44 grains, 
whilst one square yard of silk gauze weighs 137 grains, and one square yard of the 
finest net weighs 2024 grains. ae 
MACHINERY. 

It used to be an erroneous opinion, says the Salem (Mass. ) Observer, entertained, that 
labor saving machinery would prove disadvantageous to human industry, and take 
employment from the hands of those who had to gain a subsistence by labor. With 
this belief, operatives used to make violent attacks upon all machinery of this descrip- 
tion in England, and destroy when they could. But the effect of it has been far other- 
wise than was anticipated—greatly increasing the amount of human labor. When the 
wonderful improvements of Arkwright, in the year 1770, began to be introduced into 
the machinery for spinning cotton, the annual consumption of cotton in British manu- 
facture was under fowr millions of pounds weight; and that of Christendom was not 

robably more than /en millions. In 1838, the consumption of cotton in England and 
nue was about two hundred and seve.ty millions of pounds; that of Europe and 
the United States together, four hundred and eighty millions! 


JEWELLERY. 

Scarcely any branch of manufacture has advanced more rapidly and steadily in this 
country, during the last twenty years, than jewellery. In 1820, it might be said with 
almost literal truth that nothing of the kind was manufactured in the United States. 
But now, much the larger part of all the more rich and solid articles are made in this 
country. There are very good and extensive assortments in the stores, where not a 
single specimen of foreign jewellery is to be found. Articles of English manufacture are 
entirely surperseded by the superior skill and taste of our workmen; but there are some 
sorts of work done by the French jewellers which cannot be equalled here. 





WOOL. 
The wool growers, says the Northampton (Mass ) Courier, are not able to receive 
the reward for their labors this season.— lhe price of broadcloths are not sustained, and 
many manufacturing establishments are contracting their operations, or stopping their 
machinery. Wool does not sustain the price even it did last year. The shearing sea- 
son has arrived, and the new clip is coming into the market even before the old one is 
used up. The wool growing interest is an important one in New England, and we ré- 
gret to see it depressed from any cause. 


COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS. 

The advices by the Great Western must be considered as any thing but favorable to 
the delusive hopes of improvement in the cotton market, and completely destroy the 
wild idea ofa combination made here, and reaching across the AUantic, having the 
ability to sustain prices in Europe. The fact is, that natural causes, always at work, 
are too powerful to be coerced by the short-sighted experiments of financiers and specu- 
lators, groping at results, and ignorant of first principles: and, theorize as we may, 
upon production and consumption, a single error in our fanciful architecture will de- 
stroy the unsubstantial fabric. ‘The world has, since the battle of Waterloo, been, ge- 
nerally speaking, in a state of profound peace. Consumption has stimulated produc- 
tion, and the consequence has been, that supply has more than equipoised demand, 
Speculation has been, in like manner, excited by success, and furthered by an almost 
wanton tender of facilities ; and the result has been, an enormous amount of commercial 
indebtedness, and the products of industry or art not answering by way of remittances, 
Specie, the lever by which commercial operations are regulated and balanced, has had to 
be resorted to as the settler of differences. But it appears from the overgrown inflation 
of the paper system, both here and in England, thatthis is a chord which, if touched, 
produces any thing but confidence in the market, and bankers and financicrs gather 
round their vaults, like doctors round a consumptive patient, fearful that every respi- 
tation may be the last. The Bank of England has for some time back been only piling 
error upon error, and in her late operation in raising the rate of interest to 54 per cent., 
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she reminds us of the exclamation of the imprisoned starling; while our own opera- 
f tions have not been remarkable for sagacity and financial foresight We have not 
, room for the remarks which we wish to make on the state of the money market, and 
must therefore defer a more full examination to a subsequent number; but at present 
we feel ourselves called upon to say, that prudent merchants will husbend their re- 
sourtes, be chary of their means, and exiremely cautious in their commitments for 
some time tocome. A revolution im prices, which is going to exercise a most important 
bearing on the relations of debior and creditor, is silentiy going on. All our great sta- 
ple articles must fall greatly in value. and combinations to raise or support prices are 
alike wicked and unavailing. We have been maddened, and rendered, as it were, 
drunken, by years of prosperity; and the excitement of the gambler being over, we hove 
now to suffer under hisexbaustion, and to set about exiricating our embarrassed offairs. 
We may safely calculate, that, unless some extraordinary event tekes place, such as 
a war in Europe, for example, we must be satisfied with lower prices for our cotton then 
we have lately been contending for, and that, while peace conipoues, there are elemen's 
at work sufficient to overthrow the most skilfully laid combinations to suppert prices, 
and to bring ruin on the heads of those who attempt them. Nor need we look to Enz- 
land as a customer for our surplus bread stuffs, while we may look for large supplies 
hereafier from the new states, which we have heretofore been in the habit of ferd:ng; 
and agricultural products will hereafter rule comparatively low. Manufacturing n- 
dustry does not appear, in Europe particularly, to yield an adequate return on capital. 
ad Commercial enterprise is baffled for objects of profitable investment, and with old ac- 
counts to liquidate on new standards of value, with a want of confidence in our curren- 
cy and in ourselves, deranged exchanges, and the exportation of specie, whtlethere may 
be nothing seriously discouraging in all this to those who look on things in the mass, 
and consider the vast tendency of human operations as uliimately working right, and 
the loss of one man as but the profit of another, it is full of individual admonit'on. 

The money markets in London and New York, the great marts that regulate the 
trade of two mighty empires, and, throuzh them, of the world, are now so intimately 
; blended and interwoven, that they vibrate responsive to each other, and a pressure on 
one communicates an electric shock tothe other. They are, we were going to say, 
like the Siamese twins, connected by a band throuzhwhich 11 is impossible to affirm 
' or deny that the circulation does or does not flow, essential to existence, and that to 
destroy one might not be the ruin of the other. Hence we look with anxiety for fur- 
ther advices, sincerely trusting and believing, that the commercial interest, and the Bank, 
' notwithstanding the errors of its direction, will sustain each other. but looking for 20 
material improvement in the value of cotton, and, indeed, grounded im the opinion that 
the sooner the idle theories and speculations so redundant on the subject are abandon- 
ed, and prices reduced to what manufacturers can fairly pay and make a living profit 
on capital, the sooner will one impediment in the way of a healthful state of things be 
' removed. We intend, in our subsequent articles, to take up this matter at length, and 

to give, from month to month, remarks on the money market and the state of trade, for 
which we have made full and adequate arrangements. 
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